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SPRECH-SPEAKING AND SPEECH-WRITING ‘OR 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM Versus HIMSELF, 


“ That Government which has nothing to disguise, wields the most powerful 
instrument that can appertain to sovereign rule.—If our motives of action are 
worthy, it must be wise to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our 
hold on which is opinion,”—MARrQuEss OF HastinGs. 

*< T am, and ever have been, the advocate of publicity in all affairs of Govern- 
ment. 1 hate concealment and mystification : good and wise measures will ever 
gain strength from daylight.”—Sir JonNn MALCOLM. 


A.tuouGu the sentiments of the gallant General, which we have 
quoted here, are uvt expressed with the elegance that distinguishes 
those of the noble Marquess—his brother soldier; there is, nevertheless, 
a coincidence between them, which renders them worthy of being placed 
side by side. When the venerable Knight of the Garter uttered his ad- 
miration of “ public scrutiny,” we put the sincerity of his professions to the 
test, and found, at length, that though the professed end of this publicity 
was to render the motives and acts of Government intelligible throughout 
India, the only “‘ Empire our hold on which is Opinion,” yet it was in 
England alone that the scrutiny was to be allowed free exercise—and even 
then, not to be republished in our Empire of Opinion, for fear the intel- 
ligibility aimed at should become too plain and unequivocal. When the 
honoured Knight of the Lion and the Sun uttered Acs admiration of 
‘‘ free disclosure and full discussion,” from which he anticipated so much 
good to India, and the repression of which he characterized as a return 
to the Oriental Tyranny which we ought to have destroyed, we put the 
sincerity of his professions also to the test; and found, as in the former 
case, that the speaker by no means meant what his words implied; or at 
least, that he subsequently disclaimed such meaning. Thus, though all the 
world conceived that the gallant General and the noble Marquess each 
intended their sentiments to apply to that country for whose especial 
benefit the said scrutiny and discussion were intended, yet they them-~ 
selves now insist on putting a different construction on their previous decla- 
rations, and limiting the operation of their pretended love of publicity to 
England alone! Whether there is not some ‘‘ concealment and mystifi- 
cation” in this, the reader will judge. Le it as it may, however, we 
shall take Sir John Malcolm, as we have before taken Lord Hastings, at 
his word; and give to his inconsistencies that ‘‘ daylight” from which, 
if there be wisdom in them, they are sure to gather strength :—if folly, 
weakness. 
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Speech-speaking and Speech-writing : 


When the Numbers of the Asiatic Journal and the Oriental Herald, 
for the last month (August), were issued from the press, one of the first 
occupations that suggested itself was a comparison of the speeches in the 
Debate of the 9th of July, as reported in these contemporaneous publica- 
tions. The striking and uniform resemblance of nearly all the speeches 
in the one, to the reports of the same speeches in the other, would have led 
a stranger to believe that there must have been either extreme fidelity on 
the part of the reporters, or some mutual understanding and reciprocal 
aid between them. ‘They differed materially in nothing, except that 
those of the Asiatic Journal were reported in the third person, and those 
ot the Oriental Herald in the first; and that some documents were given 
at length in the one, while the substance only was reported in the other. 
All that fell from the several speakers, however, was strikingly alike, with 
one single exception only; but this was so remarkable as to deserve 
a more extended notice. 

In the Oriental Herald, ail the speeches are reported in the first per- 
son. In the Asiatic Journal, only one of the speeches is so reported ; 
and this is Sir John Malcolm’s. At first view, we were struck with this 
peculiarity; and still more so when we saw that it was included within 
inverted commas, as if it were a quotation from some written authority, 
and not the work of a reporter. Our surprise soon subsided, however, 
when on a comparison of the speech in the Asiatic Journal with that in 
the Oriental Herald, we found them almost as remarkable for their differ- 
ence from, as all the other speeches had been for their resemblance to, 
each other. We found, in short, that there were sins of commission as 
well of omission ; that Sir John, in his written speech, had not only “ left 
unsaid the things which he ought to have said,’—but that he had also 
“«« said the things which he ought not to have said,’—and, in short, that 
there was “no health in him.” The speech, as spoken in the India House, 
occupies seven very short columns, in the Oriental Herald :-—the speech, 
as written, either before or after it was spokeu, for the press, makes 
more than eleven long columns in the Asiatic Journal! ‘There may be 
no “ concealment” in this; but we think there is clearly ‘ mystification,” 
and we therefore very much doubt if Sir John really hates this so much 
as he fancies he does. Whether the speech was first written in order to 
be spoken, and the memory of the gallant General occasioned him to 
forget some parts, while his imagination helped him to the invention of 
others; or whether the speech was written after it was spoken, and 
memory equally failed to recall what was really said, so that invention 
became necessary to fill up the blanks, we know not; but we are willing 
to stake our reputation for sagacity on the fact that the speech was 
written for the Asiatic Journal by the hand of Sir John Malcolm him- 
self, although his memory must be weak, and his imagination strong 
indeed, if he really believes that the speech so written is a faithful report 
of the one spoken by him in the Court. Reporters may omit to tran- 
scribe a great deal that a speaker really utters, and now and then may 
give a wrong version of, or an imperfect sense to, what he says;—but 
reporters are not the men to write gratuitously whole columns for speakers, 
and to set down in their notes pages that were never spoken at all. ‘They may 
have imagination and talent enough for this—but they want application 
and time. It may therefore be assumed, with as much certainty as any 
inference may be drawn from undoubted premises, that the speech of 
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ov, Sir John Malcolm versus himself. 


Sir John Malcolm, as reported in the Oriental Herald, is really the 
speech spoken by him; and that the speech in the Asiatic Journal is the 
speech writtex by him, and therefore contains what, on a more deliberate 
review of the question, he wished to say on the subjects therein brought 
under discussion. As we took the liberty to append some brief notes to 
the spoken speech, in our last Number, the same hatred of “ mystifica- 
tion” which Sir John himself expresses, induces us to offer a few 
remarks also on the latter; the text of which we consider to be the pro- 
duction of his own hand. That public men should revise their speeches, 
by correcting grammatical errors, amending obscure expressions, and 
calling in the proper aid of their own memories to prevent their being 
made the authors of what they really did not say, is perhaps a general 
and a harmless privilege. But that public speakers, who tail to make 
the impression they wish in what they personally deliver to the public 
ear, should write new speeches with their own hands for the public eye, 
is rather an unfair extension of the privilege of revision. But, it they 
will do so, they must take the consequences. ‘They must be prepared 
for the full blaze of ‘* daylight,” that will be let in upon their practices, 
and abide the pitiless storm which will gather round their heads. Pro- 
ceed we, however, to our task. 

In going through the written speech of Sir John Malcolm, we shall 
confine ourselves principally to the portions not to be found in the spoken 
one, for the sake of novelty at least, though we may perhaps be here and 
there tempted to contrast what may deserve it in both. 

In speaking of Mr. Adam, after the usual eulogy on private character 
which generally precedes a defence of public wrong, Sir John says— 
“| can speak of Mr. Adam on an intimate knowledge of thirty years : 
he is as remarkable for mildness and humanity, as for firmness and judg- 


ment: he is from dzrth and education a lover of the free constitution of 


his country, and all he has done in the case now betore us has, | am 
assured, proceeded sole/y from an imperious sense of public duty.” 

This will no doubt pass with understandings of a certain calibre, for 
excellent reasoning ; but let us see to what it amounts >—This intimate 
knowledge is an acquaintance with Mr. Adam when a youth, the first 
years of their servitude in India being passed together in Lord Wellesley’s 
secretarial office. For the last ten or fifteen years, at least, this zxtimate 
knowledge has been confined to occasional meetings in public, and per- 
haps occasional correspondence. Sir John Malcolm is a Madras military 
officer—Mr. John Adam is a Bengal civil servant. Sir John Malcolm 
has been principally employed in Southern India, in Persia, and the central 
provinces of Hindoostan—Mr. Adam has been principally employed in 
Bengal, and, for many years past, as Secretary, Censor of the Press, and 
Member of Council, has been confined to Calcutta, so that for many 
years, at least, they never could have met at all. Public men in Europe 
may be known pretty intimately, by those who never saw them, from the 
publicity of all their deeds and thoughts ; but in India there are neither 
public writings, public speeches, nor public acts, by which men can be 
known, till they come to be high in oflice, towards the close of their 
career; and Mr. Adam has given a specimen of his powers in that way, 
which will remain on record (not much to the honour of his feelings or 
of his understanding) as long as his slavish and slanderous Manifesto 
exists. This intimate knowledge of thirty years, therefore, is of no more 















4 Speech-speaking and Speech-writing : 


worth than the knowledge which any man in England might have of any 
man in France, whom he knew to be an amiable boy, and a promising 
man; but who, after thirty years, during which he had seen him thirty 
times, and still thought favourably of him, had turned out at last to 
be both knave and fool, and ended his days either in degradation or 
derision, or both. 

But, then, “‘ he is from birth and education a lover of the free consti- 
tution of his country.”-—He was born of Whig parents, it is true ; but so 
far are Whig principles from being hereditary, or passing from genera- 
tion to generation, that they rarely or ever last out one race, it perpetu- 
ally happening, that men begin the world as Whigs, and end it as 
weathercocks, being unable to maintain their own principles steadily for 
themselves, much less to transmit them to their progeny.—His education 
was not much better. No man educated for India is likely to be over- 
burdened with love for our ‘ free constitution :” but even if he were, 
Mr. Adam's principal education was completed in the office of Lord 
Wellesley, one of the most arbitrary Governors that India ever saw. He 
began his education by admiring Lord Wellesley’s despotism towards 
Englishmen, whom he banished without mercy or consideration.' He 
matured his education, by acting, for several years, as censor of the 
press: and he closes his career, by putting forth a pamphlet, full of the 
most slavish and degrading doctrines, in which, among other things to 
the same effect, he says, “* /¢ 7s not possible to conceive a more gross 
and open msult toa Government thana deft nee of what is known to 
have excited their displeasure.” This is the consummation of these high 
advantages of ‘ birth and education,” which are to form the guarantee 
of Mr. Adam’s being a “ lover” of the free constitution of his country. 
It is truly an Oriental love, that strangles, the moment it has flattered 
and dallied with, the object of its caresses. 

Then, too, says Sir John, ‘1 am assured that all Mr. Adam has done, 
has proceeded from an imperious sense of duty.” This at once proves 
how slight must have been his “ intimate knowledge” of the subject of 
his panegyric. Ifit be meant the assurances of Mr. Adam himself, or of 
his friends, they are altogether worthless; and as to assurance from con- 
viction or belief, this is little better. Actions and not professions, are the 





1 Mr, Mill, iu his excellent History of British India, which it would be well 
for every man to read before he wrote or spoke on Indian affairs, gives the follow- 
ing specimen of Lord Wellesley’s method of keeping up the principles of our 
free constitution, which he also ‘‘loved,’’ no doubt, from birth and education. 

«* The hostility of the Governor General to his fellow-subjects, pursuing, inde- 
pendently of the Company, their occupations in any part of India, is expressed 
without a word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, thus: ‘The number of 
Europeans established in Oude, is a mischief which requires no comment. My 
resolution is fixed, to dislodge every European, excepting the Company’s servants. 
My wish is to occasion as little private distress as possible; but the public service 
must take its course : and it is not to be expected that some cases of hardship will 
not be found in the extent of so great a measure.’ These last words (adds Mr. 
Mill) indicate extensive numbers, Why did not the Governor General, before he 
dared to strike at the fortunes of great numbers of his couutrymen, declare and 
prove the evils which they produced? For what reason is it, let them declare, 
who know what is understood, under such a Government as ours, by the respou- 
sibility of the ruling few, that he has never yet been effectually called upon to 
account for such conduct? The good which they were calculated to produce is 
obvious toall. The question still remains unanswered<-What were the evils ?” 
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or, Sir John Malcolm versus himself. 5 
proper guides in such cases, and what do these lead us to infer? Sir 
John Malcolm does not perhaps know, what those who are less intimate 
with Mr. Adam may, however, tell him, that there is a certain spell in 
which he is bound,—a secret influence that hangs around him,—a 
weakness that once captivated even the first soldier ot the age,—-a poison 
that has often steeped in blindness and fatuity more crowned heads than 
one,—a power, to which gods and heroes have been fabled as falling 
sacrifices,—a charm that lost a world, when Rome was linked to Egypt, 
—and before which, “an imperious sense of duty” is but as a feather 
before the whirlwind. In forbearance to the frailties of human nature, 
we have not dwelt on this, as many would have done; but it is really too 
much to hear, on every side, the ‘sense of duty” set up as the only ex- 
planation of what can never be defended on such grounds; and what, 
indeed, there is every reason to believe, arose purely and entirely from 
personal feeling, and a pre-determination to destroy.* 

A new and singular argument has been ventured on, by Sir John Malcolm, 
against giving a free press to the British inhabitants in India. In his 
written speech it is lost amid a cloud of words ; but in substance it is 
this: In England there are three classes: the aristocracy, the lower 
orders, and the middle ranks in life. The first, he says, are not an es- 
sential part of the British public, ‘* because they must, in some degree, be 
swayed by their connexions, their interests, and their political parties.” 
The second are not an essential part of the British public, because *‘* they 
are too uninstructed to understand either the political questions agitated, 
or the demagogues who lead, or the pe riodical writers who flatter them.” 
It is only the third or middle class “ who have too much knowledge to 
be misled like the lower orders, whose occupations free them from the 
motives of the higher orders, and who are also, in a great degree, re- 
moved from the passions and feelings of both.” This is the beau ideal 
of Sir John Malcolm’s British public in England; and to them a free 
press, he says, is useful: but he contends there is no such middle class 
among the English in India; and, therefore, a free press is not suited 
to them, 

It is impossible to admire sufliciently the confusion of terms and 
images which seem to dance through this classification, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, which ever invites, and yet ever eludes, the pursuit. What is 
given as the peculiar characteristic of the first class—the higher orders, 
“ their being influenced by interest, connexion, and party,” is common to 
all the world: and without the universality of this influence, mankind 
would want the common motives to action. Nothing, in short, is less 
peculiar than this: it influences princes and peasants, as well as men of 
every rank between ; and is not only common to all classes in any one 
country, but is so to every country underthe sun. Sir John Malcolm's 
“ daylight” was not clear enough, however, to allow him to see this. 
Again, what is mentioned as peculiar to the lower orders—“ their being 


‘ 





2 There are some remarks on the worthlessness of testimonies to character, in 
opposition to proved misdeeds, from the deep and powerful mind of Mr, Ben- 
tham, in his recent ‘* Book of Fallacies,’’ that are so much in point, as to de- 
serve tu be referred to here. See p.120 to 122. He concludes by saying, ‘* If 
there be any one maxim in politics more certain than another, it is, that no 
possible degree of virtue in the governor, can render jt expedient for the governed 
to dispense with good laws aud good institutivns.” 
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too uninstructed to understand either the political questions agitated, the 
speakers who would lead, or the writers who would instruct them,’” is also 
common toall: and is perhaps even more applicable to the aristocracy 
than to what Sir John, probably, would call the rabble. W hat a speci- 
nen of the knowledge to judge of political questions, might be seen in a 
temporal peer—a First Lord of the Treasury, declaring, that the true cause 
of the want of bread among the lower orders, was the superabundance of 
corn! What a specimen of the same knowledge, to hear a spiritual 
peer—a right reverend prelate of the metropolitan see, contending that, 
literally and morally speaking, the king could do no wrong, though he 
should actually commit all the crimes denounced in the Decalogue ! 
What a specimen of extensive information, to find a Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs relinquishing an island like Java, from total ignorance 
of its political and commercial importance! What a specimen of the value 
of knowledge, to hear the Member for Corfe Castle inveighing against 
its being imparted to his fellow-countrymen, as if it were some fatal and 
destroying poison! Why, the lower orders, as they are called, would 
be ashamed of such drivelling as this; and are far superior, in useful 
information, to many among the high, who look down upon them with 
contempt. The reason is obvious. —The higher orders have already all 
they desire, and have little motive to exertion. ‘The lower must amass 
information, it they would improve their condition; and the desire of 
doing this being common te man, and generally stronger as he descends 
in the scale,—as long-as knowledge is only to be acquired by labour, the 
higher orders, however polished in their exterior, will always, as a body, 
be more inferior to the lower, in point of useful information, than is 
generally supposed. ‘Then, as to the middle class, no one can tell where 
this begins or ends. The distinctions between those who have more than 
10,0002. a year, and those who have less, can be marked: between 
those who have titles, and those who have none, equally defined. Who 
shall say, however, to what order such extremes, as stupid men of 
wealth and poor men of genius, belong? If the former be of the higher 
order, because of their titles and their admission to royal favour, they 
may be of the very lowest in point of intellect or occupation. If the 
latter be of the lower order, because of their misery and destitution, they 
are clearly of the higher because of their mental attainments. This 
middle class is altogether evanescent, and cannot be otherwise. Dut if 
Sir John Malcolm’s classification were worth any thing, then neither the 
high nor the low ought to have a press, but only the middle ranks—a 
distinction at once as absurd as impossible; and the very fact of nations 
making no distinctions, either in the law or the practice, on that head, 
but giving as much freedom of the press to men who can barely read, as 
to those who are most distinguished for their learning, is ¢learly indicative 
of the absence of all supposed necessity for such distinctions in every 
country in which the press exists. 

The most amusing part of the whole, however, is this: that the very 
individuals, the British inhabitants of India, to whom Sir John Malcolin 
would deny a free press, are all taken from the very class to whom only, 
if he could manage it, he would grant such an engine; as he contends 
that it is these alone to whom it is useful. ‘The British inhabitants of 
India are neither taken from the higher nor the lower orders of society 
in England; but, as far as the limit can be ascertained, they are all from 
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or, Sir John Malcolm versus himself. 7 


the middle class; from that especial class which, Sir John says, is here 
most fitted for the very freedom he would deny. 

But, after all, this argument applies only tothe English, who are the go- 
vernors. ‘The Native Indians, the millions who torm the governed, are lost 
sieht of, as usual, in the question ; though it is for them principally, and 
for their interests especially, that the freedom of discussion is wanting : 
and among them, the middle class is as numerous as in England, if not 
more so; for there the higher orders are all, long since, destroyed. 

Sir John Malcolm, in common with other arguers within a circle, con- 
tends, that the government of India isa despotism, because it cannot be free ; 
and then proves this, by saying that freedom cannot be allowed there, be- 
cause the government is a despotism. ‘lhese gentlemen, who are certainly 
ot a very middling order of intellect themselves, complacentiy take it for 
granted, that the government of India not merely is despotic, but is 
necessarily so, and cannot be altered ; and upon this necessity, which is 
every where denied, and nowhere proved, they proceed to show that all 
the characteristics of despotism are equally indispensable. ‘To talk, then, 
of making or altering the /aws of such a state, is to talk nonsense. A 
despotism is a dawLess government; and if India be this, then neither 
the Houses of Parliament, nor the Court of Proprietors, ought to have any 
thing to do with the matter; and all this vapouring about a despotism, 
as by law established, is worse than useless. After this, comes the 
passage we have taken for our motto: ‘‘I am, and ever have been, the 
advocate of publicity in all affairs of Government. | hate concealment 
and mystification. Good and wise measures will ever gain strength from 
daylight,” &e. 

‘The speeches of Sir Francis Macnaghten, Mr. Impey, and Mr. Randal 
Jackson, of whom Sir John Malcolin is worthy to be the leagued asso- 
ciate, would all afford the most ludicrous contradictions, if paragraph 
were compared with paragraph, sentence with sentence: but none would 
be more rich than Sir John’s own lucubrations in this respect. ‘lT'ake, as 
an illustration, the following :— 

Though I aman enemy toa free press These restrictions, however, which 
in India, yet Lam friendly to any pub- were orders of Government, were, in 
lication that refrains from those sub- my mind, more severe than the censor- 
jects which have been very properly ship. I decidedly prefer the latter. 
prohibited by the restrictions. 

I am, and ever have been, the advo- There is something, no doubt, odious 
cate of publicity in all the affairs of Go- in the name of a censor of the press ; 
vernment. I hate concealment and _ but it signifies not, if it is necessary : 
mystification. Good and wise measures it cannot then be too decidedly exer- 
willeyer gain strength from daylight. cised, 

We might go on to cull out a hundred such examples as these in Sir 
John's single speech,—and even for these we have not gone in search: 
they will present themselves to the eye of any reader who will look into 
page 199, of the last number of the Asiatic Journal, where they stand 
thickly clustered, with many other follies of the same description, within 
the limits of half a column. Can it be possible that these men ever read 
what they write? A man might talk nonsense very fluently, and he 
pitied ; but really writing such speeches as this, in the calm of retire- 
ment, and revising them deliberately for the press, without even per- 
ceiving such blemishes as these, does appear to us to indicate a degree 
of blindness which we should not have thought possible unless we had 
seen lt, 
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Sir John next endeavours to reconcile the discordant positions, that 
men in India are intrusted with almost absolute power; and yet that 
they are never so elevated as to forget their characters as Englishmen. 
One would have thought that a “ lover,” by birth and education, of the 
free constitution of his country, would have known that this absolute 
power is altogether foreign to it; and that to feel as an Englishman, 
and act as a Turk, is like an attempt to serve God and mammon. 
Either he must cling to the one, and forget the other; or he will fail in 
his duty to both. But, he says, suppose they are even despotic ; or, to 
use his own words, “have absolute power,” do they not exercise it 
under checks? Yes! no doubt; and so does the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople. He is your truly absolute ruler; but even he fears the bow- 
string and the dagger: and the fear of these betore his eyes is far more 
operative than any fear of a distant check, like that of the Court of 
Directors. First, however, says Sir John, “ their measures in detail 
are submitted to the Court of Directors: we all know the composition 
of that Court. Assuredly it is not probable it will support despotic 
acts.” No? Why the very defence which these same Directors in- 
structed their legal advocate to set up for the despotism of their Gover- 
nor abroad, was this: ‘‘ the government of India always has been, 
still is, and as long as we hold it, always must be a despotism.” Sir 
John Malcolm heard this—Sir John Malcolm praised this—Sir John 
Malcolm himself repeated this—and in his written speech he adds, 
*‘ the situation of the-country requires it; the law sanctions it.” Good 
heavens! and is this the man to turn round upon us, and say, “ as- 
suredly it is not probable the Court will support despotic acts”? Pro- 
bable? Why it had supported them; it had defended them ; and this 
on the open and undisguised assumption that the despotism was lawful, 
necessary, and without even a hope of ever being otherwise !—It is 
really difficult to proceed, or to see when one is to come to an end, 
where such an interminable mass of contradiction and absurdity follows 
thickly, line after line, with scarcely a gleam of reason or common sense 
to enliven or relieve the “ palpable obscure.” But we must try.— 

He goes on—** Supposing, however, the Court of Directors were to 
support the despotic acts of their servants abroad—their proceedings, 
whenever called for, must be laid before the Court of Proprietors.” Can 
it be necessary to give a contradiction to this? Here had Sir John Mal- 
colm himself been two, if not three, days in attendance at the Court, 
speaking and yoting against the production of papers to illustrate the pro- 
ceedings of the Government in India, contending that such papers ought 
not to be produced; and yet, in the very act of so speaking and voting, 
he exclaims, “ If the proceedings are called for, they must be produced.” 
It is not easy to imagine how contradiction can go beyond this, either 
in extent or in degree. 

One trifling specimen more—of the contrasted kind. 

They enjoy, it is true, great, and in 
some cases, as I have said, absolute 
power. Power is always intoxicating ; 
and though I will not allow that those 
who exercise it in India are like the 
Sultans of the East,—yet, I will readily 
bition, admiithat the oftener they are remind- 

ed they are Englishmen, the better. 


Those who fill the highest situations 
in india are seldom, if ever, elevated 
to any forgetfulness of their character 
as English gentlemen—their minds 
are neither corrupted by intrigue, nor 
disturbed by dreams of irrational am- 
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What! often remind people of what they seldom or ever forget! This 
is surely superfluous: and as to the notion that they are not even drke 
what they really are—Sultans of the East—it is quite worthy to emanate 
from such a source. 

but we must draw to a close.—If we were determined to expose all 
the sophistries contained in this single speech, written expressly tor the 
Asiatic Journal, and with all the talent, and all the care that the writer 
could bring to the task, we should require a volume as large as Mr. 
Bentham’s ; for almost every species of delusion so happily exposed in his 
masterly performance, the ** Book of Fallacies,” might be exemplified 
here. 

We have heard, on all sides, the most extravagant eulogiums passed 
on the Government of India, for their incessant care and attention to the 
happiness of those over whom they rule. We have heard the natives 
described as contented and happy, beyond almost the power of man to 
conceive : and though the unwillingness to trust these natives with the 
means of expressing their happiness, seemed to throw some some little 
doubt on the perfection of the bliss that could not be allowed expression, 
the changes have been incessantly rung upon the felicity of the Hindoos in 
this Empire, our hold on which is opinion—that is, as the framer of this 
phrase meant it to be understood, the opinion entertained of our virtues, 
and our superior fitness to all other men to rule over those who had the 
happiness to /ive under our government, Sir John Malcolm has joined 
in this eulogium as heartily as any other ; and the reader shall see what 
an admirable and convincing picture he gives of this unutterable happi- 
ness, Which he pledges himself, in his written speech, (for not a word of 
the whole was spoken by him at the India House,) will be found incon- 

trovertibly correct. 


Passing over the impossibility of establishing, or at least maintaining, for a 
short period, a press really free, in an empire governed by foreigners who have 
conquered, and who have not and cannot, from the difference of language, ha- 
bits, and religion, amalgamate with the natives, let us examine the character 
and condition of the latter, that we may discover what would be the etfect of the 
boon it is proposed to grant them. They are divided into two great classes, Ma- 
homedans and Hindoos ; the higher ranks of the former, who possessed almost 
all India before our rule was introduced, are naturally discontented with our 
power. They bear, however, asmall proportion to the Hindoos, whose condition 
and character it is of more consequence to examine. From the most remote pe- 
riod till the present day, we find the history of this unchanged people the same ; 
and there is one striking feature in it—a/l the religious and civil classes are edu- 
cated, and as prompt and skilful in intrigue as they are in business. From their 
INTELLECTUAL SUPERIORITY they have ever influenced and directed the more nu- 
merous, ignorant, and superstitious classes of their countrymen. These instructed 
classes (particularly the Brahmins), who have already lost consideration, wealth, 
and power, by the introduction of our power, fear, and justly, that its progress will 
sti!l more degrade them. They must, from such causes, have a hostile feeling 
towards us, and THIS IS NOT LIKELY TO DECREASE FROM THE NECESSITY THEY 
ARE UNDER OF CONCEALING It. They will seize every opportunity of injuring 
our power, and many must be afforded them. They are, to my knowledge, adepts 
in spreading discontent, and exciting sedition and rebellion. They know well 
how to awaken the fears, to alarm the superstition, or to rouse the pride of those 
they address. My atteution has been, during the last twenty-five years, particu- 
larly directed to this dangerous species of secret war against our authority, which 
is always carrying on, by numerous, though unseen tiands. The spirit is kept 
up by letters, by exaggerated reports, and by pretended prophecies. When the 
time appears favourable, from the occurrence of misfortune to our arms, from 
rebellion in our provinces, or from mutiny in our troops, circular letters and pro- 
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clamations are dispersed over the country with a celerity that is incredible. Such 
documents are READ WITH AvibiTy. ‘The contents are in most cases the same. 
The English are depicted as usurpers of low caste, and as tyrants, who have 
sought India with no view but that of degrading the mhabitants, aud of robbing 
them of their wealth, while they seck to subvert their usages and their religion. 
‘The native soldiery are always appealed to, and the advice to them is in all in- 
stances | have met with the same: ‘ Your European tyrants are few in number, 
murder them!’ The efforts made by the part of the Indian population I have 
mentioned, and their success in keeping up a spirit which places us always in dan- 
ger, are facts that will not be denied by any man acquainted with the subject. 

Let the reader pause for a moment over this description of the happi- 
ness of those over whom our rule is extended, and on whom it has been 
forced in India. Will the Court of Directors recognise the fidelity of 
this picture of their government ? Will the Court of Proprietors sanction 
the continuance of such a state of things? Will the Legislature of 
Great Britain permit it to be told to France, to Austria, to Russia, that 
this is the state of our Indian Empire, every man in it “ reading with 
avidity” invitations to cut the throats of his white tyrants; and this too 
the language of the “‘ educated classes”? If “ intellectual superiority” 
lead to this, and lead we believe it must, no wonder that so much alarm 
and terror is felt at the operation of the press. But Sir John Malcolm 
has accidentally uttered one reasonable sentiment among all the absurd 
ones that escape from his pen. He says, the hostile feeling of the Indians 
towards their oppressors is not likely to decrease by the necessity of their 
concealing it. No? Then the remedy would be to let them speak out— 
to let this feeling escape by the safety-valve of the press. You cannot 
smother the feeling; but you may suffer it to evaporate: and never, 
perhaps, was a stronger argument adduced in favour of the Freedom of 
the Press in India than this, which Sir John himself unwittingly ad- 
vances. The natives are discontented. A silent brooding over that discon- 
tent, and the necessity of concealing it, increase the feeling. Let them 
then brood in silence no longer; let them speak out; let their wrongs be 
heard, and, if possible, redressed. This would be the course of one who 
really “ hated concealment and mystification,” and who thought that every 
Wise measure would ‘ gather strength from daylight.” But, it ap- 
pears, the natives of intellectual superiority are not to be trusted with 
a free press, because they would cherish and inflame the hatred which 
all classes entertain towards us already: and those of the wnintellectual 
class are not to be trusted, because they are ignorant, and cannot dis- 
Happy country! and happy people ! 


tinguish between right and wrong. 
A Governor 


who have such rulers—such defenders—and such friends ! 
General—who, if Sir John Malcolm is to be believed, is ‘‘ incapable of 
malignity to any human being”—(an assertion that no one human being 
can possibly be competent to support by proof, when speaking of himself, 
much less of another :)—and who, in the words of the same writer, “‘came 
forward to expose himself to obloquy to save the public,” like another 
scape-goat in the wilderness! Happy public, to be so honoured by the 
sacrifice! to be first trampled under foot asa set of slaves, incapable of 


forming or expressing an opinion on any measure whatever ; then in- 


sulted with seeing this declared in a Manifesto issued to all the world ; 
then muzzled and chained so as to prevent the possibility of refuting the 
slanderous and degrading calumny ; and yet to be so valued in the eyes 
of this same contemning ruler, that he comes forward and offers himself 
up as a sacrifice—an atonement—to save the very public he despised! 
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Zelma.—An Arabian Song. ll 


We know not whether most to admire Mr. Adam’s self-immolation on 
the shrine of public duty, or Sir John Malcolm's self-dissection on the 
great stage of public scrutiny. The one may believe that he has saved 
the Indian people, and the other that he has saved his Indian friend : 
but the world will see that though they have each endeavoured to main- 
tain the literary and political reputation of others, their own is most indis- 
putably and irrecoverably gone for ever. 


ZELMAwm—AN ARABIAN SONG. 


Arnounp my bower the jasmines twine, 
There every flower its sweet disclose 

And there the new-fallen dewdrops shine 
Like diamonds strewed among the roses. 


And in the lonely evening hour, ia 
When the moon first sheds her silvery Hielht { 
Over her lovely favourite flower, j 

That only is awake at night ; ' 


Oft have I sat to view her eleams 
Fall o’er the dim and sleeping wave : 

While fancy revell’d in such dreams, 
As heaven to our Prophet gave. 


Tn those soft dreams the moments fled 
Enraptured, swift, unheeded by; 
Like visions which await the dead 
In the rich bowers beyond the sky. 


Wrapped in a shawl of woven light 
That waved in splendour o’er his vest, 
A Genius came at fall of nicht 
And placed this rosebud on my breast. 


He did not speak, he did not breathe— 
His airy steps so lightly fell, 

That on the flowers which grew beneath, 
Where they had fallen you could not tell. 


No, scarcely did he touch the dew 

When through the cold moon’s mystic beam 
He fled,—and then I hardly knew — 

If it were true, or did I dream. 


3ut, al! his hallowed form still floats 
Betore my fancy’s witched ken— 

As o'er the memory, melting notes, 

We've heard, and wish to hear again! 





STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Ar a time when the statesman, the philosopher, the active politician, 
the zealous devotee, and even the humble cottager, profess to feel one 
common interest in the promotion of Christian knowledge, it will, perhaps, 
be thought of some importance to have the state of the Christian family 
of Canara, a district of the western coast of the Peninsula of India, 
brought to the notice of the British public. Their origin, their progress, 
their persecution, their expatriation, their sufferings and their return, all 
prove at least the sincerity of their faith; and offer grounds of hope that 
the errors of the lowest castes of this distant region may be reformed, if 
the fostering care and temperate and liberal regulations of their rulers 
be wisely adapted to the end proposed. ‘The integrity of these people 
forms a nucleus round which may be gathered the rays of knowledge ; 
and the union of an enlightened legislation and an active benevolence 
might consummate the happiness of this interesting portion of mankind. 

It is now about four years since the following particulars were col- 
lected. ‘They were gleaned from the most authentic sources of informa- 
tion; and their intrinsic importance might well warrant a separate pub- 
lication ; but they are offered in this shape to the public, in the hope that 
through the wider circulation which they are thus likely to obtain, they 
may excite a more extended interest in India as well as in Europe. 

It is not known precisely to the present inhabitants when Christianity 
first appeared in Canara, although it is conjectured that it is not more 
than one hundred and fifty years since. It is, however, certain that Goa 
is the point from whence the ray of light first emanated; and that the 
doctrines were highly favoured by the friendly disposition of the native 
Christian rulers of the country. 

The following passage from Buchanan, vol. iii. page 23, will serve 
to show how flourishing was their condition before tfey became subject 
to the miseries of a cruel persecution under Tippoo Sultan, which in- 
volved the alienation of all their property, and the destruction of seven 
eighths of their total population. It will also furnish the means of com- 
paring the state of these Christians at the time when Buchanan wrote, 
(1801,) with that which they enjoyed when these inquiries were made, 
(1818). 


The princes of the house of Ikeri had given great encouragement to the Chris- 
tians, and had induced 80,000 of them to settle in Tulava. ‘They are all of Kan- 
kana descent, and retained the language, dress and manners of the people of 
that country. The clergy, it is true, adopted the dress of the orders to which they 
belonged; but they are all natives descended from Kankana families, and were 
purposely educated in a seminary at Goa, where they were instructed in the Por- 
tuguese and Latin languages, and in the doctrines of the church of Rome. 

fu Tulava they had twenty-seven churches, each provided with a vicar, and 
the whole under the control of a vicar general, subject to the authority of the 
archbishop of Goa. Tippoo threw the priests into dungeons, forcibly converted 
to Islamism the laity, and destroyed all the churches. As the Christian religion 
does uot prevent the re-admission into the church of such delinquents, these invo- 
Juntary Musulmans have in general reconciled themselves with the clergy, who 
now of course are at liberty, and 15,000 have already returned to Mangalore and 
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its vicinity ; 10,000 made their escape to Malabar, from whence they are return- 
ing home as quickly as their poverty will permit. The clergy are now busy with 
their flocks, whose poverty, however, has hitherto prevented them from rebuild- 
ing any of their churches. During the governmeut of Hyder, these Christians 
were possessed of considerable estates in land, all of which were confiscated by 
Tippoo, and immediately bestowed on persons of other castes, from whom it 
would be difficult to resume them. These poor people have none of the vices 
usually attributed to the native Portuguese; and their superior industry is more 
readily acknowledged by the neighbouring Hindoos, than avowed by themselves, 


It has been stated that Goa had furnished to this province the earliest 
Christian settlers. Favoured by the powerful protection of the Portu- 
guese Government, they obtained from their more numerous Hindoo 
neighbours, the respect and esteem which their exemplary conduct me- 
rited, and subsequently secured. In other parts of India; where the 
Christian religion is unsupported by the reigning power, it is rather tole- 
rated than countenanced ; its professors are a despised race, and held by 
the Hindoos as mere outcasts. 

Previous to the reign of Hyder the Christians in Canara were in a very 
flourishing condition, for they had been much encouraged by the Ikeri 
Rajahs; and under the privileges and grants of land obtained from 
them, continued to increase in prosperity, until in the year 1767, their 
numbers were estimated at 80,000. These were generally, with the ex- 
ception of the priests, of native origin, and descended from Kankana. 

For the first five years of Hyder’s government after his conquest of 
Canara, that is from 1767 to 1773, Hyder manifested a friendly disposi- 
tion towards the Portuguese nation, and consequently towards the native 
Christian population, who looked up to the Portuguese in some sort as 
their spiritual masters. He confirmed all the privileges which his pre- 
decessor, the Queen of Nagar had bestowed on them, and treated them 
in every respect as his other subjects. After the capture of the fort of 
Mangalore by the English commandant Watson, Hyder began to enter- 
tain suspicions of the Christians ; and upon its being restored, he assem- 
bled them with their priests, and directly accused thein of infidelity to 
his standard. The Christians assured him they had held no communi- 
cation with the enemy, nor had been in any way instrumental in the taking 
of the fort; and upon this they were dismissed, with a promise however 
first exacted from them, that if any European power should come by sea 
and render themselves masters of the fort of Mangalore, they should 
ascend the Ghauts, and flee to him for protection, instead of recognising 
such power as their sovereign. But if they would choose to become 
inhabitants of Nagar, without any such condition, they were then to pay 
tribute, as subjects of that city. From this agreement, it would appear 
that they were considered as subjects of the Portuguese, and not of 
Ilyder. From thenceforward to the end of his life Hyder continued to 
treat the Christians of Canara with much consideration and kindness. 

Quite the reverse of this moderation was the conduct of ‘Tippoo Sul- 
tan, his son and successor. After the capture of Mangalore by General 
Mathews, and its subsequent recovery by Tippoo, he immediately evinced 
his aversion and distrust of the Christians; and either from suspicion of 
their fidelity, or from religious fanaticism, he seems to have entertained 
the belief that he could not keep his kingdom secure without reducing all 
his subjects to Mohammedanism. The Christians in particular he wished 
to convert, considering them on account of their religion favourably dis- 
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posed towards the European nations. To execute his iniquitous design 
of forcible conversion, he accused the Christians of having acted as spies, 
and guides to conduct the English into his territories. Under this pre- 

text, he ordered twenty-one missionary priests who resided at Mangalore, 
out of his kingdom; and when he had thus got rid of the heads of the 
party, who might have stood in the way of his projects, he seized about 
70,000 Christians, men, women and children, and sent them to Seringa- 
patam. It does not appear what precise measures he adopted with them 
on their arrival, but trom the wild fanaticism and inexorable cruelty of 
his character, it is probable that he forcibly converted many to Moham- 
medanism ; and it is certain that very few, if any, were permitted during 
his reign to return to their homes. Upon a second and third occasion, 
he carried off some thousands more ; and in all cases he confiscated the 
property of the banished, and distributed the lands and goods among 
his own subjects. During these persecutions some few escaped, and 
took refuge under other governments in Courg and Malabar. It is hardly 
necessary to remark, that upon this expulsion of the Christians from 
their native land, Tippoo seized and destroyed all their churches, en- 
riching his own coffers with the plate. 

It is stated by Buchanan that the Christian-population of Canara 
amounted to 80,000 before the captivity, out of whom 70,000 were either 
converted to Mohammedanism or destroyed. If this be the case 10,000 
remained in, or subsequently regained, their natal province; which is 
agreeable to the statements and best information of the present day. 
Supposing this number nét to have increased under Tippoo, which is 
probable, the average annual increase since the year 1799, the date of 
the fall of Seringapatam, has been 591; and thus the population, taking 
the last census at 21,827, has doubled in seventeen years. Buchanan’s 
information, however, being derived from desultory inquiry, is perhaps 
not very accurate ; the following statement of the population as it existed 
in 1818, is strictly correct, being gathered from the parish books. 


Number of Roman Catholic Christians inhabiting the various 
under-mentioned Districts, in the Province of Canara, 


MANGALORE AND BANTWAL. 





Males | Males Females} Females Grea 
Denomination of the Churches. jabove \6)under 16, Total. |above 12\under 12] Total. Total 
Years. | Years. years. | Years. “iis 





Nossa Senhora de Rozario 
de Mangalore .. 650 2 1074 | 807 2242 
Nossa Senhora de Mela- 
gres de Mangalore. 500 ) 767 444 7 1468 
Jesus Maria Joze de Om- 
zur 344 550 329 9 1072 
Menino Jezus de Bant- 
wal 291 ‘ 441 2 939 
Nossa Senhora de Merces 
de Velala as 709 349 | 1058 7 2 97: 2031 
Sauta C ruz de Be drim te 321 236 557 30! ¢ 2 1076 
Senhor | Sao. Joze de Pezar | 564 326 #90 562 308 1762 
May de Deos de Mogar- 
nadda 394 141 535 7 ‘ 1046 
Senhor Salvador de Agi rar 445 209 654 Ki 1249 


Total .. | 4218 | 2308 | 6526 361 | 12687 
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MOOLKI. 





Denomination of the Churches. 


Males | Males 
above 16. under 16) 
Years. | Years. 


‘Total. 


Females 
under 12 
Years. | 


Females 
above 12 


Years. 


Total. 


Grand 
Total. 





Nossa Senhora de Con- 
cgucao de Mulquim 

Nossa Senhora de Reme- 
dios de Quirim 

Nossa Senhora de 
de Sirvam 

Sao. Lourengo de Carcoal 


Saude 


Total 





160 


124 | 
170 | 
| 
} 
| 


345 


418 240 
157 153 


170 
198 


290 
160 


260 


435 
| 166 


430 
570 


725 
326 


| 774 
| 


} 





JO 
1104 | 763 | 





1867 


1233} 618 





2051 





CUNDAPORE AND BARCOOR. 





| Denomination of the Churches. 
H 


| Males | Males 
above l6,under 16 
Years. | Years. 


Total. 


| Females Females 
above 12 under 12 


Years. | Years. | 


Grand 
Total. 





| De! Nossa . Senhora de Ro- 
zario de Cundapoor 
De Nossa Senhora de Con- 
gueao de Gangolim 
Bom Successo de 
gar 
| De N Nossa Senhora ‘de Me- 
| lagres de Caliampoor ., 


Total . 


Na- | 


116 
56 


25 


| 
| 
1 
} 
| 
| 





420 


250 





670 


| 


8l 
36 


21 


208 


138 | | 
| 











| 664 | 447 | 


lll 





ONORE. 





| Denomination of the Churches. 


a 

| Males | Males 

jabove 16 under 16 
ears. | Years, 


Total. 


Females | Females | 


Years. | Years. 


| 
above 12 under 12) " 





De Nossa Senhora de Ro- 
zario de Onore 5 
De Senhor Sao. Francisco 

Xavier de Chandor 
De Nossa Senhora de Re- 
inedios de Gulmona 


! 
| 
|. 
| 


} 
| 
} 
Total .. | 


138 
48 


| 
| 
| 





469 
339 
118 


134 
103 
31 


384 
200 
100 








367 | 926 | 


684 | 264 








ANCOLA. 





Males 
under 16 
Years. 


Males 
above 16 
Years. 


Females 
above 12 
Years, 


Females 
under 12 


Grand 
Total. 





253, 93 


179 








INQUER 


IM. 





Males 
udder 16 
Years. 


| Males 
above 16 
Years. 


Females 
above 12 
Years. 


Females 
under 12 
Years. 


Total. 


Grand 
Total. 





66 61 








101 








44 | 145 
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This increase of population since the return from Seringapatam, has 
been owing to ordinary principles, and not to conversions from other 
castes, which are extremely rare, or rather never happen at the pre- 
sent day. 

The churches at the time of Tippoo’s persecution, amounted to twenty- 
seven, and were all levelled with the dust. Twenty-one new ones have 
been erected since the return, and three others have been begun, but 
their progress is suspended for want of means. This has been all effected 
among the Christians by voluntary contributions, entirely unaided by 
the Government. In this pious work the poorest members of their commu- 
nity have contributed materials and labour, where donations in money 
could not be afforded. The lands which were before attached to these 
establishments, have not been restored to them by the East India Com- 
pany; and they are maintained, as they were built, by the people. In 
many parts of British India, large sums are annually remitted for the 
support of Hindoo places of worship: but the Christian churches in 
Canara, so far from being assisted in this manner, pay their due propor- 
tion of rent on the little land they possess; and the revenue thus collected, 
amounts to fifty-seven bahadri pagodas per annum. The whole extent 
of their possessions may hence be inferred, and the statement relied upon. 
Three or four only of the churches have very limited farms; and after 
paying the rents due to Government, the remaining incomes do not ex- 
ceed one hundred rupees per annum for each. 

The number of churches in Canara is already stated at twenty-four, 
and they are thus distributed: in the district of Mangalore and Bantwal, 
nine; of Moolki, four; of Cundapore and Barcoor, four; of Onore, 
three. ‘There is one other church either at Ancola or Sunquerim; and 
there are three already mentioned as unfinished ; one of which is on a 
hill in the neighbourhood of Mangalore. 

The following is the establishment of these churches: There are three 
priests in the church of Mangalore; two in that of Pezar; two in that 
of Bedrim; two in that of Caliampore; and one in each of the rest ; 
making in all twenty-six. These priests are all natives of Goa, with the 
exception of the priest of Sunquerim, who is an Italian; and they are 
appointed by his excellency the Lord Primate of the East. Their emo- 
luments are thus derived: Each house in the respective parishes contri- 
butes one quarter rupee annually; besides which the vicars receive as a 
charitable donation for masses on account of individuals, when said, one 
quarter and 25 reys, and when sung, three quarters of a rupee. On the 
celebration of a feast, two rupees and a half (though some give more) ; 
with a few other trifling and occasional fees, destined for their support. 
‘The public ceremonies are all supported by the parishioners. Attached 
to each establishment there is a sexton (merinho), who is almost as well 
paid as the pastor, for he receives a quarter of a rupee annually from 
‘each house. ‘These are the only fixed officers; but in each parish there 
is an annual nomination of two respectable inhabitants ; one called fabri- 
quieo, whose duty it is to take care of the place of worship, to see that 
it is in proper repair, and to protect its property ; and he receives from 
the parishioners the necessary funds: the other is the ¢hesoureiro, who 
holds and disburses the money collected from the parishioners, following 
certain established regulations as his guide. When the period arrives 
for these officers to resign their posts to their successors, they are ex- 
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pected to render an account of their stewardship, and are held respon- 
sible by law for their official acts. These offices are both executed 
gratis, and seem somewhat analogous to our office of churchwarden. Pa- 
rochial records are kept by the pastor, of births, baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths. 

For the government of these churches the regulations (except such as 
are ordinarily attached to the Romish faith) are received from the dio- 
cese of Goa; and the Lord Primate sends a Bishop to visit them about 
once in three years. There is no ecclesiastical tribunal whatever in the 
province, and consequently all matters of importance regarding religious 
government, are referred to Goa, and decided by the Primate. The 
inquisition is not known; nor any public penances ever imposed. The 
punishment of excommunication is occasionally, but rarely resorted 
to, and only for crimes of the greatest magnitude, involving contumacy 
and disobedience; as for instance—against duellists, comprehending 
as well the receiver of the challenge and those who assist in the duel, 
as the challenger; against those who have caused the abortion of an 
animated foetus; against homicides ; against those who have read false 
apostles; against those who lay violent hands on any clergyman or 
monk ; against those who presume to usurp any of the goods, rights, 
rents, fruits, or jurisdictions of the church, &c. The power of inflicting 
this punishment is vested in the Lord Primate of the East. It is pub- 
lished before the people (being usually communicated by letter from the 
Archbishop), and intimated to the culprit, either within the church or 
out of it, three admonitions to amendment having been previously given. 
The sentence is read by the vicar; and no constraint is put upon the 
party with regard to his attendance, for though he be not present it has 
the same effect, provided he be within the limits of the jurisdiction. 
There are two degrees of this punishment; and those who are excommu-’ 
nicated are either tolerados or vitandos: the tolerados are not specified 
by name in the denunciation; with these the faithful may communicate, 
as well tn politicis as in sacris. The vitandos are those who are specifi- 
cally named, or posted in the public rules; with these the faithful must 
not communicate, nec in politicis, nec in sacris; and what shall be de- 
nied them is related in the following lines— 


Si pro delictis anathema quis afficiatur, 
Os, orare, vale, communio, mensa negatur, 


What is permitted them is thus stated— 


Utile, lex, humile, res ignorata, necesse. 


The faithful then are to avoid the “ ercommunicados vitandos ;” but 
this injunction is not so comprehensive as to forbid the exercise towards 
them of works of charity and pity; and it is held perfectly lawful to 
marry into their family. 

The fast-days are regularly kept as in Europe; and the native Chris- 
tians all eat meat on ordinary days. 

The mass is celebrated in Latin, as in Europe; but the sermon, the 
catechism, the explication of the mysteries, and other instructions, are 
delivered to the congregation in their native language, which is the Kan- 
kani, or language of Goa. This is a dialect of the Maharashta, and is 
in very extended use on the coast between Canara and Bombay. All 
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castes, without any reference to rank or condition, assist at the same 
mass; each person attending according to convenience, without any 
regard to civil distinction. ‘The women also attend the same mass as 
the men; but there is a part of the church destined for their particular 
occupation. Images of our Saviour, of the Holy Mother and of other 
Saints are in use, and the priests have the same excuses in their mouths 
for this species of idolatry, as their more tutored brethren in Europe. 
It does not appear that any miracles are said to have been performed in 
the province, these very lucrative proofs of divine favour being probably 
monopolized by the higher powers at Goa. With respect to saints, the 
most celebrated, probably in consequence of the numerous conversions 
which he effected in these parts, is the great Francis Xavier, who is dig- 
nified with the title of the Great Apostle of India. His body rests at 
Goa, Next to him in celebrity, though not canonized, is the venerable 
father Joze Vas; who seems to have been indefatigable in his exertions 
in the cause of religion. He passed from this coast to Ceylon, where he 
terminated his days, after effecting numerous conversions in that island. 
His sepulchre is said to be in Candy. 

The feast which in each church is celebrated with the greatest reve- 
rence—with their limited means pomp cannot be thought of—is that of 
the Orago, or Patron. A numerous concourse of parishioners assist at 
the ceremony; and wax lights, which at other times are too expensive 
to be employed, on this occasion are burned in profusion. Organs are 
not in use; but a few solemn hymns have been taught by the priests 
to the congregation, who thus with one accord raise their voices to hea- 
ven in an appropriate and most impressive form of sacred song, which 
subdues the heart, at least of an observer, by its simplicity and natural 
ease. The feast of St. Francis Xavier is also observed in the churches 
at Mangalore. 

The christening of children should properly take place on the eighth 
day, but sometimes this ceremony is postponed for the sake of conve- 
nience. In regard to marriage, persons are not allowed to make positive 
engagements until arrived at the age of puberty, namely in men at four- 
teen, and in women at twelve; but it is usual to be betrothed before the 
consummation of marriage; and the ceremonies of betrothing and mar- 
riage are distinct. Both men and women are permitted to marry more 
than once ; but polygamy is not in use, and is strictly forbidden. The 
ceremony of marriage is the same as is in use in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries in Europe. The Christians of different castes do not readily inter- 
marry, but this rather arises from inequality of condition, than from any 
remnant of Hindoo superstition ; for there is no interdiction, nor would 
other Christians consider the mere circumstance of difference of caste, as 
degrading to either party. A promise before the age of puberty of future 
marriage, is not admitted by the church as valid; and if such betrothing 
should have taken place, it may be broken off when the parties shall 
arrive at that age. It is necessary, however, that a retraction shall be 
made at that time. The native priests follow the rule of celibacy imposed 
on their brethren in Europe. 

There is nothing peculiar in the mode of administering the sacraments, 
either of communion or of extreme unction, excepting that with respect 
to the latter, as it is supposed possible that the Hindoos, who constitute 
the mass of the population, might insult any public Christian procession, 
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the holy viaticum is not carried from the church, but it is permitted the 
priest to celebrate mass in the house of the sick, and to administer the 
sacred host to him there. The sacrament of extreme unction is in like 
manner administered to dying persons. 

In the interment of the dead there is this peculiarity, that bodies are 
generally deposited within the church, which would in a few years be 
filled with the dead, to the exclusion of the living, were it not that it ig 
usual to remove such remains as may be exposed on digging a fresh 
grave, and to deposit them in some convenient spot outside the church, 
The practical effect of this custom is, to expose a disgusting heap of 
bones, and such other parts of the body as least readily suffer decom- 
position, to the sight and smell of all who pass the neighbourhood. 
Scalps, nails and tendons, are thus brought to view, and the stranger is 
at first at a loss to account for the appearance of such pestilential masses 
of putridity. The practice of depositing the dead in churches, might 
in all countries be dispensed with to advantage, as prejudicial to the 
health of the living; but more especially must it be injurious in so 
warm a climate as that of India. In that country, it must be owned, the 
Hindoo method of consuming the body by fire, is preferable to all others, 
provided a suflicient quantity of fuel be employed in the funeral pile, 
which is seldom the case. 

For the instruction of those who take orders, there are seminaries in 
Goa with royal foundations, one in each district, where there are classes 
for the Latin language, philosophy, and theology, both doctrinal and 
moral. In these seminaries a certain number of youths are educated at 
the royal expense, and others, who desire to enter them for the benefit 
of instruction, pay a moderate sum for their support. Besides these, 
there are in each district two grammar schools, which are supported at 
the expense of the king; and also several private schools of various kinds. 
In each convent too, such as of the order De Oratorio, Carmelites, Au- 
gustines, Dominicans, and Franciscans, those who wish it may obtain 
instruction, and advance themselves in literature; although the zeal for 
study in the convents at the present day is very much abated. 

It has already been shown that the Christians of Canara, as respects 
their religion, have no distinctions of caste; all partake in common of the 
same sacraments, assist at the same ceremonials, and combine in support 
of the same establishment; but in their civil habits they still preserve 
many of the customs of their ancestors, and even in some few cases here~ 
ditarily follow their occupations. It may be attributed to this circum- 
stance that they are on such good terms in social life with their idolatrous 
countrymen ; for had the first introducers of Christianity insisted on an 
abandonment of national institutions, obliged their followers to eat food 
considered unclean by the Hindoos, to wear unlawful garments, and to 
adopt European familiarity with regard to the social intercourse of the 
sexes, not only would they greatly have added to the difficulty of con- 
version, but have increased tenfold the hatred and contempt of the more 
numerous Hindoos. As matter of policy, therefore, they abstained frome 
interfering with customs in themselves indifferent, and by so doing they 
have rendered their sect respectable in the eyes of others, and increased 
its numbers without difficulty. At the present time the body of Chris- 
tians is too numerous to be dependent in any degree upon the Hindoos, 
for the comforts of society. They are a class of themselves, whe car 
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indulge in their own notions without fear of degradation; but when the 

task of conversion is only beginning, it is of essential importance not to 

insist on trifles, and by striving to effect too much, to hazard the loss of 
concessions already obtained. 

The occupations of the Christians have been stated to be various, 
perhaps as much so as those of an equal number of the Hindoo popula- 
tion. The greater number, as might be expected, are employed in hus- 
bandry. ‘Their civil education does not differ materially from that of 
their neighbours, at least no marked difference could be traced on inquiry, 
Their religious education is of course under the guidance of their priests. 
The Bible is forbidden to be read; and the only book of religious in- 
struction which they possess is a selection from the Bible, called the 
Purana, in which there is an abridgment of a few of the books, accom- 
panied by explanatory remarks, and some account of the mysteries of 
the incarnation, passion, and resurrection of our Sayiour. ‘This book 
was the work of Thomas Estivaé, a Jesuit. It is understood that there 
are some printed copies of it at Goa; but in the province of Canara there 
are only a few manuscripts, for Tippoo had ordered the destruction of 
all that could be found. 

Whatever may be the zeal and fidelity with which the priests dis- 
charge their duty as pastors, yet a body of Christians cannot but be 
considered in a deplorable condition, with regard to instruction, who 
have on an average not more than one priest (and he probably a native 
of India) to one thousand souls, and scarcely a dozen copies in manuscript 
of the only religious book known to them. Christianity thus taught and 
imperfectly known, has, notwithstanding, a very marked influence on 
the morality of its followers, as may be proved by the following state- 
ment furnished by the law court of the province, and the accuracy of 
which may be confidently relied on. 

Report of the Criminal Court of Onore, from 1812 to 1818. 

Number of persons accused of heinous crimes, and committed for trial before the 
Court of Circuit, 716; of which number, 19 were Christians, several of whom 
were acquitted, the charges not being proved against them. 

Number of persons aecused of heinous crimes, but released for want of sufficient 
proof, 732; of these, 7 were Christians. 

Number of persons accuced of petty crimes, such as abusive language, affrays, 
&c. is 5066 ; of whom 149 were Christians : but to ascertain the exact number 
of those who were punished and released, it will require time. 

N. B.—The magisterial powers beiug transferred to the Collector in November, 
1816, the number of those accused of petty crimes before, and punished or 
released by the Magistrate since that period, cannot be ascertaiued. 


This account has reference to serious offences fora period of six years, 
and it embraces petty misdemeanours for only four years; but this does 
not affect the comparison about to be made, and the two statements may 
be thrown into one. It appears then, that in a given space of time 
716, 732, 5066, in all 6514 persons, are cited before the proper au- 
thorities, accused of various offences, of which respective numbers 
19, 7, 149, making 175 persons, were Christians, 

Now the whole population of Canara as taken in the last census, in 
1815, which happens to be a middle period as respects the above re- 
port, amounts to 670.355, and it is understood not to have increased 
since that period. The Christian population is, as we have seen, for 
1818, 21,820; suppose then this statement—gross population, 670,355 ; 
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Christians, 21,820; the proportion is as 6,514 to 212. But instead of 
212, which ought to be the number of Christians accused of offences, 
had they borne their relative proportion, there are only 175: or, stated 
otherwise, the accused are only 825 to 1,000, as compared with the 
Hindoos. This, when we consider that the average is taken on a large 
number, and through several succeeding years, appears to exhibit in a 
very favourable view the morality of the Christian population. But the 
moral excellence of their character will shine with a brighter radiance 
still, when it is recollected that temptations, not always resisted in more 
enlightened parts of the world, were thrown in the way of these Chris- 
tians, in the free use of meats and wines; and that there being no poor- 
houses, or any sort of provision for the destitute, cases of real and urgent 
distress must occasionally offer, which might palliate offences abhorrent 
to their nature. 

What has been stated may possibly stimulate benevolent individuals 
and more powerful societies to exertion in favour of the mental and 
moral improvement of a numerous and respectable body of Indians, who 
from the simplicity of their general conduct, and their emancipation from 
the grosser superstition of their countrymen, as well as from the fear of 
offending the Hindoos, seem to be peculiarly fitted for receiving a more 
pure and more perfect form of religion than that which they now possess. 
Persecution and suffering, it will be observed, seem even to have 
strengthened and enlarged their pious zeal; for although necessarily 
reduced by poverty and wretchedness to more limited means, it appears 
that the present population of 21,000 have already erected twenty-one 
churches, and that three others are in progress; while it has been seen 
too, that the former population of 80,000 had only twenty-seven churches, 
even in more favoured times. 

The following table of the total population of Canara, as ascertained 
by the last census in 1815, although only indirectly connected with the 
present subject, will afford grounds to the philosophical observer for much 
curious speculation, and will not, perhaps, be thought much out of place. 
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The simplicity of these people is immediately apparent in the striking 
contrast between their various occupations and pursuits, when we find in 
the first item the aggregate of husbandmen to be, 378,644, while the 
second item of servants amounts only to 16,488, or nearly 23 to 1. 

Let us, in conclusion, express a hope that as an act of grace, if not of 
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justice, well merited by these peaceable and industrious Christians, the 
East India Company will grant them some equivalent for the lands which 
were allotted, even by Hindoo rulers, for the support of their churches; 
and, as a first step towards so laudable a measure, that they will order 
the immediate remission of the trifling amount of government tax which 
is now exacted on the remnant of church property. 

They will in so doing only afford the same assistance towards the 
maintenance of the present Christian establishments in Canara, and the 
finishing of the churches now in progress there, as they continually 
grant towards the support of pagodas, or tombs, and other religious es- 
tablishments of the Hindoos and Mohammedans throughout their exten- 
sive dominions. 





THE WARRIOR'S FAREWELL TO THE FAMILY BARD. 


Barp of my fathers’ halls! Farewell! 
The clarions sound—the war-notes swell ! 
Ere yon king of day is low, 
He shall mock the fallen foe ; 
Ere the veil of night enshroud 
Freedom’s banners waving proud, 
They shall droop on yonder plain 
O’er the brave in battle slain! 


Oh, minstrel! in a lighter hour 

Thy trembling harp and voice had power 
The shapes of early dreams to raise, 
And vanished joy of other days; 

To wake the tear ’tis sweet to shed, 

And soothe the pang unmerited ; 

But not alone thy strains imparted 

The dew-like balm of the broken-hearted, 
For oft upon the minstrel’s brow 

Would flush the patriot’s hallowed glow, 
And as each gathering impulse. strong 
Rolled the full tide of battle-song, 
Valour’s might and emprize high 

Nerved thine arm, and fired thine eye! 


Then oh! subdue those notes of pain,— 
Strike the inspiring string again ; 

For strains of woe, like maiden’s sigh, 
Or magic of her tearful eye, 

Too oft the secret spell impart 

That melts the sternest warrior’s heart. 
Then hush, oh! hush those notes of pain, 
Wake the stirring song again! 

Wilder let the wild lay flow, 

Kindling with the kindling glow,— 
Raise the British battle-cry 

“ Freedom,—Death—or Victory !” 





WRITINGS OF MR. HAZLITT. 
** Thy head is full of windmills,””—MAssINGER. 


No one has ever written more poignant truth, or more ingenious false- 
hood, than Mr. Hazlitt. Few sentences, indeed, ever came from his 
pen that did not contain much of both, but so blended in the undiseri- 
minating heat of his conception, that it is impossible to separate or con- 
sider them apart. One must predominate in the mind of the reader, 
who, according to the warmth, or the wariness of his taste, will view the 
whole either as glowing truth or idle sophism. 

Mr. Hazlitt has professed himself an admirer of ‘‘ a good hater,”—he 
cannot but admire an ardent friend ; and bating somewhat the force of 
the expressions, his readers must naturally become towards him one or 
the other. Whosoever is acquainted with his writings, cannot be indif- 
ferent to them ; every position, however extravagant and paradoxical, is 
an appeal to the inmost feelings of the mind; he awakens our drowsy 
faculties, and stirs up the depths of thought ; reflections long made, and 
long laid up, start from oblivion in echo to his call; novelties are poured 
in upon us, and old truths metamorphosed into novelties; and all is 
glowing, startling, and inspired. Of such we cannot judge by rule and 
compass, by definition and syllogism; we must give at once down as- 
sent or dissent, and with equal energy. There are no shades of differ- 
ence; we either feel him, or we do not, and accordingly separate in 
utramque viam. To understand, to enjoy his writings, there is one 
thing necessary—feeling,—for his domain is human nature; and thither 
will he bend, whatever object he be in pursuit of, knowing that there 
alone lieth the path of truth. Be it a question of criticism, of politics, 
or metaphysics, he does not spend time in dry juxtaposition, or splitting 
of words, but casts light upon its obscurity, from his knowledge of man 
and mankind. Over humanity he ranges free, and while he skims with 
an air of lightness and superficiality the surface of things, often pene- 
trates without effort into the secrets of the deep, like Ariel, the slight but 
powerful minister of wisdom. 

The mind of this author is a phenomenon in the intellectual world, it 
thinks and conceives, as though it never grew or made progress, but was 
born as it is: demonstration is consequently unknown to it—all its know- 
ledge is intuitive. The depth and penetration which it displays, are not 
the deductions of reason, or the aggregate of experience, but are de- 
rived from a thorough knowledge of itself. Genius is the world’s epi- 
tome—the idea, as Plato would say, whence the world was made; and 
he that possesses it, has but to look inward, if he would know the 
world: with very little allowance or variation the analogy will hold. Of 
the spirits that are his equals, his brethren in intellectual endowments, 
he is sure ; the same principle actuates them both: he appeals to a se- 
cond self, and nothin« |. it prejudice and distortion of feeling can prevent 
the sentiments of o:.« from being echoed by the other. Genius is a kind 
of fraternity, to which true feeling is the only key,—where men appre- 
hend each other’s conceptions by that transcendental sense, so true and 
60 sublime, but like all other sublimities, so unhappily obnoxious to ridicule. 
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This is the secret of Mr. Hazlitt’s power: he possesses genius, rude, 
headlong, and untutored; he has no end but general truth, no system 
but nature ; he writes in support of no dogma, and his pen seems but the 
natural discharge of a busy working mind. If his writings be not manu- 
factured wisdom, they are the raw material,—the wherewithal to be 
wise; and the mite of his crude speculations were enough to set up 
twenty soi-disant philosophers. His delight is to sit down to the tangled 
web of humanity, unravelling it ingeniously, pulling out here an end 
and there an end, now blundering and self-perplexing over a knot, and 
now setting all free, and winding up with a climax of warm and spark- 
ling sentences, as his favourite quotation says, 


“< In linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


We never had the pleasure of contemplating Mr. Hazlitt’s skull, but 
if there be truth in craniology, he must possess to a great degree the or- 
gan of comparison. He can see nothing single, his planet is surrounded 
with a thousand satellites, and every object in his view is illuminated by 
a whole host of resemblances. But however brilliant and vivacious this 
faculty may be, it is often fatal ; to this author most so. Similes to him 
are like puns to Shakespeare, the zgnes fatuz, that bewilder him in the 
mine ; they pass before his mind like the visionary progeny of Banquo, 
-—‘* Come like shadows, so depart,”’—and he strives to grasp all: his 
exemplifications totally eclipse the original object which they profess to 
render clear; yet lively and humorous in themselves, they do not ill 
supply its place, like pearls hiding the silk on which they are strung ; yet 
even when happiest, they dre more ingenious than imaginative, more witty 
and piquant than lucid or sublime. This gives an appearance of tinsel 
and confusion to his compositions, which justifies, in a great degree, the 
well-known comparison of this author’s mind to a kaleidoscope, which, 
however applied by the critic, presents as full an idea of the merits as of 
the defects of his genius. The novel and original view which he takes 
of common objects, his regular irregularity of principle, and his ever- 
shifting trains of speculation,—the subsequent without the least con- 
nexion with the one preceding it, save that they both proceed from, and 
rally round one point—liberality and independence of thought. These, 
and many more as estimable qualities, are presented to our minds by the 
obnoxious illustration, as well as the confusion and perplexity, which 
cannot but be allowed to attend this turbid and impetuous thinker. 

We have observed, that this kind of genius is not progressive: wher 
we said so, we did not allude to its power, but its wisdom. Its princi- 
ples, its dogmas, its views of truth, may remain the same and unextend- 
ed, although experience may confirm and root them deeper, while con- 
fidence, habit, and observation may add force and facility to the powers 
of expression. The continual gleanings of such a mind from books and 
men, do not add to its store, but merely serve to illustrate the truths of 
which it has been all along possessed. It cares not to lay solid founda- 
tions, or pile up a structure, “ that it may reach to the heaven:” it is 
content to examine the decay and deformity of other fabrics, and not 
seldom to overthrow them with a breath: it is not that 


*¢ Which hives up wisdom with each studious year.” 


It hoards not, but takes of all that is at hand, putting every object in re- 
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quisition, bending it to its own purposes, like the proboscis of the ele- 
phant, alike apprehensive of great and small, sublime and insignificant. 
Though we would not call it witty, yet it exactly corresponds with Mr. 
Locke’s definition of wit, and ‘“ lies for the most part in the assemblage 
of ideas, putting together those that are incongruous and strange, to 
create pleasant pictures in the imagination.” Upon this some one re- 
marks, that if it hold, the first proposition of Euclid is a fair specimen of 
wit; for our parts, we can discover no ¢xcongruous ideas put together in 
that demonstration. If they be incongruous, what word can we apply to 
Mr. Hazlitt’s comparisons and combinations, 7gnoti ab ignotis, mingling 
and confounding the different kingdoms of matter and mind, till one 
cannot tell which is which. His writings are ‘‘ mere Midsummer mad- 
ness” to one who does not possess the clue—who does not “ understand 
his ignorance,” as Coleridge says : this once obtained, nothing can be more 
delightful than to follow his involutions and excursions, and to run down 
the rapids of his thought. 

With all this genius, all these powers, it is astonishing how little has 
been done; though for ever warring against prejudice, and “ the things 
that be,” both in politics and criticism, this author seems never to have 
made one position in advance. His arguments startle and confound ; 
it would be vain attempting to repel such subtle attacks ; but they are at 
the same time so wild and extravagant, that those who cannot refute, have 
a fair excuse for laughing at them. They carry persuasion, not convic- 
tion: they tickle and amuse, put one into an easy compromising tem- 
per, and take complete possession for a time; but they do not leave a 
trace of them imprinted—the solid is borne off with the light; and if the 
memory does retain aught, it is the humorous allusion, or whimsical 
comparison, that remains, instead of the truth it was intended to enforce. 
His eloquence, glowing and lofty, like the tide, leaves the sand furrowed 
as it found it, and has not that beneficent effect so beautifully described 
by Wordsworth :— 


*« And when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed.” 


Hence we have not been surprised to hear superficial readers accuse 
Mr. H. of common-place ; a quality from which, though his genius is most 
remote, yet it possesses this in common with it,—that it leaves not any 
deep impression. And this, perhaps, is mostly owing to a peculiarity 
before mentioned as an advantage,—“ his having no end but general 
truth.” With such a vague object in view, he runs wild through fields 
of speculation, and starts at first a proposition or thema, rather as a pre- 
tence for commencing, than for the purpose of elucidating or proving it. 
Like the “ feras consumere nati,” who indulge their love of excitement 
and galloping, under the pretext of putting to death a timorous little 
quadruped, he seems one of those verba consumere nati, who pursue 
their more bloodless diversion through the columns of newspapers and 
magazines. Indifferent folks may be amazed, and demand whither he 
hurries, or what goal he seeks. To such silly and good-natured inquir- 
ers the best answer is that of Diogenes—“1 roll my tub.” But to the 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 3, E 
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more impertinent and malicious, who may be so bold as to censure his 
extravagant assertions in criticism, his paradoxical schemes of morals, 
or his querulous and everlasting allusions to politics, there is the all-suf- 
ficing answer of Goldsmith to some petulant reviewers, who abused him 
for having, in his Abridgment of the History of England, sold the li- 
berties of his country; “ God help me,” said the poet, “ I never dreamt 
of my country, nor its liberties, but merely wanted to make up a good 
round book for the booksellers.” 

The chief peculiarity of Mr. Hazlitt’s writings (if in this age it can be 
called a peculiarity) is egotism. The simple application of this term to 
any one is considered by many to be a weighty censure ; it is conceived 
to imply the co-existence of vanity and self-conceit, and to be the sure 
sign of a little mind: nay, not the least egotistical of authors has de- 
clared the choice of subject remote from self, to be one of the truest tests 
of genius. This is most unfair ;—we have no link with human nature 
but our own hearts; no specimen of it but in our own bosoms ; and if 
we would teach man, or awe him, persuade, exalt, or inspire him, the 
preceptor we must consult is within. The purely imaginative writer, 
who deals in visionary forms and gorgeous fabrics,—the author of Ara- 
bian tales and supramundane abstractions, may be independent of, and 
averse to, that most beautiful of studies—the human heart: and the 
dealer in common-place idealities may be contented to amass his scenes 
and volumes from the sole exercise of scrutiny and observation. But all 
this is flat: it wants the lever—the spirit of humanity, which though its 
head be in the heavens, yet, like Virgil’s fame, ever hath its feet on the 
earth. The Promethean fire, which is alone capable of endowing idea 
with warmth, and fancy with life, is to be sought within—in the spirit 
and essence of self; and he who does not turn over these leaves, and 
pore over those pages, will in vain think to gather philosophy from any 
others. All this, it is true, may be the work of silent meditation ; there 
is no necessity for doing it openly, and noising it in ‘the face of day ; 
none for those whose business is alien to it, whose vocation it is not,— 
but the business of the essayist and the moralist is the anatomy of man, 
and his vocation, to embody the uppermost and most obvious “‘ passages” 
of his mind. If in the frank and generous ardour of composition, he, 
perhaps, imprudently identifies his character with humanity, and con- 
fidently bares his bosom to the world, it is from a principle far distant 
from self, from vanity, or from littleness. 

But the scrupulous avoiding of affectation becomes an affectation in 
itself ; and if any one would take the trouble of reading books in refer- 
ence to their authors, he would find a monstrous deal of egotism cloaked 
under the humility of the third person. The garrulity of egotism, too, 
guarantees its innocence ; though at times tiresome, it may be always 
instructive; and those who are most intolerant of it, are the mute, the 
contemplative, and thorough egotists, who, with their own dignity ever 
in their eye, cannot compromise it for a moment for the sake of good 
nature, or even for that of amusement and instruction. That an essayist 
should be accused of this foible (allowing it to be one) is no wonder—he 
who is always mining in himself, “‘ puisant dans son sein,” and like the 
spider, ever either spinning forth his bowels, or sitting in the midst of his 
handy-work, contemplating its texture. But besides his natural and un- 
avoidable tendency towards this continual source of thought, the essayist 
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recurs to it from convenience. In itself a never-ending theme, as inex- 
haustible as the mind of man, it is almost the only one in which the 
writer may proceed altogether at his ease, careless whither he is wander- 
ing, and where he shall end ; having a ready way of connecting the most 
opposite trains of thought,—a fair excuse for trifling and digression, and 
assimilating by its means the habits of thinking and composition, till they 
become one and the same thing—custom without effort. But it must be 
impolitic to indulge convenience in hazarding disgust, especially as it is 
not the thing itself, but its appearance which is to be avoided, and when 
the same humours and the same opinions, which, delivered in the first 
person, startle the self-loves of their readers, might, with a little varia- 
tion be made to delight them, if introduced by the unassumption and de- 
ference of lleism. 

Another effect of this habit on the author in question is, that it causes 
him to forget his auditors or readers altogether ; they vanish from before 
him in the absorption of his feelings. Essay becomes half soliloquy, and he 
leaps from prose to verse and back again, according as his memory sup- 
plies or denies him poetical expression. When he does get on stilts, 
however, he is modest and tasteful, and pours forth, not his own iambics, 
but the choicest poetry of the old authors. Not content with his own 
new and picturesque garments, according to the legend of Geoffrey Crayon, 
he is ever thrusting his feet into the slippers of Shakespeare, decking 
himself in the long-flapped vest of some old penman, or be-devilling him- 
self with the trowel of Ben Jonson. By these means, however, lines are 
filled and pages variegated agreeably, so that wherever you open the 
book, its appearance is tempting. Gay and humorous as this may be, it 
has too often the air of quotation prepense, thrusting itself in for no 
earthly reason, most generally stuck at the end of a sentence, like a 
codicil that has no business there: and frequently after the full and per- 
fect close of a paragraph—lo! a dash and two commas, denoting one of 
these, 


** Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 


But he who seeks with any degree of zeal for either blemishes or beauties 
in Mr. Hazlitt, will have his hands full. There is no end of them, 
curled and twined together like the woodbine and the nightshade. "Twere 
well if people saw both, but he seems to be the shield in the highway, 
presenting to differently bound travellers the different aspects of lead and 
of gold. We never yet remember hearing or reading an impartial opi- 
nion concerning this author's merits, and we ourselves perhaps only 
exemplify the fact. It will be said that he may thank himself; that he 
wrote as a partisan, and was treated as such, 


** And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


But the petulance of genius should be considered rather as its misfortune 
than its fault. And if we are disgusted at the extravagant lauding of 
him by his followers, we should remember that it is but the reaction of 
that unlimited censure, with which he has been nearly weighed down. 
























































THE FESTIVAL OF DELOS,. 


Eacu year to Delos, o'er the purple main, 
Their souls o’erflowing with immortal song, 
Repair the bards ; as to her home again 
The swallow, turning, shoots the seas along ; 
The deep green isle, by silver billows laved, 
Smiled on the gliding barks that faithless seas had braved. 


Now land the sons of song; their golden lyres, 
Yielding sweet music to the passing wind, 
Seem stricken by the God whose breath inspires 
The glorious frenzy in the poet’s mind ; 
The strand, the temple glittering on the height, 
With bright Latona’s train, now charm the ravished sight. 


The rites complete, new wreaths the fane adorn, 
The dew-wet flowers exhale their perfume wide, 
Nigh on a neighbouring hill, as bright as morn 
The God regards them with a sacred pride ; 
Along the shady porch the poets stand, 
The crowd delighted gaze, and wave the joyful hand. 


Now sounds the lyre, and every lip is mute, 
Save his whom fiery inspiration thrills ; 
He pauses not, his bold expressions suit 
Th’ awakening theme that every bosom fills: 
The close-chained notes in winding march pursue 
The winning words that fall as soft as early dew. 


He touches not the mighty Python’s fall, 
Nor yet, be sure, the doom of Phaeton, 
Nor any warlike deed ; but, shunning all 
The ruder fables, fair Latona’s son 
Paints in his rustic weeds, what time he drove 
The rich Thessalian herds, and tasted sylvan love. 


There flowed the gentle river, there the God 
Awoke the mournful echoes with his pipe ; 
There up the sloping hills the shepherd trod 
The winding path, and grapes all blushing ripe 
Plucked while he listened to the charming lay, 
Till now the golden sun had rolled his light away. 


And oft Admetus with his matchless queen 
Beside the silver flood have sat to hear ; 
While Dian lingering in the heaven was seen 
Shooting her mystic splendour far and near, 
Charmed by fraternal song, till twinkling dawn 
Rose gray in th’ eastern sky, and bade her be withdrawn. 























































The Festival of Delos. 


And then Aurora, with her saffron cope 
Dew-glittering, smiled upon her kindred God, { 
As her light-breathing steeds up heaven’s high slope 
Their snorting course majestically trod ; 
His lovely proxy pleased the God beholds, a 
As shepherd views his love close soft the evening folds, i | 





While on some neighbouring rock he sits and sings, 
Oft viewing her white arms and sparkling eyes ; 
She every straying sheep, good-humoured, brings, 
And spares the sheep-dog that around her hies : 
So the young Goddess scattered light through heaven, ! 
And sought in ‘Tempe’s vale if due applause were given. 
But all forgetful of his heavenly birth, 
With mortals mingling oft Apollo stood, i 
Tasting their sweet, but short-lived, fleeting mirth, ‘ 
Or sighing with them in their troubled mood : ; 
And all men loved him, though, from change secure, 7 
He grew not old with them, or evils had to cure. . 
a 


The rural maidens gazed upon his face i) 
And golden locks, waved by the gentle wind; ‘.) 
And in their hearts deep sunk the winning grace, 


: Surpassing all the charms of human kind, } 
That played, like light, about his form divine, i. 
io 


The poet’s song, the sum of all his tale, 
His loves, his sports, his sleights, his wanderings told ; 
Until his words, o'er those who heard, prevail 
So far, they deem, (what happened oft ef old) 
The young Ionian’s form some god concealed, 
With ill-suppressed power which now stood half revealed. 


Most beautiful of those who quaff th’ Olympian wine. ' 
) 


In truth his figure breathed peculiar awe ; 
Dark was his eye, and o’er his forehead hung 
His locks, like those which after ages saw 
Adorn the Phidian Jove ; bis mantle fiung 
Across his ivory shoulders, touched the ground, 
And wide his golden lyre reflected light around. 


He ceased to sing: and all the tuneful choir 
The contest shunned, for who might hope to win? \. | 
The priest, approaching, crowned the victor’s lyre 
With ever-verdant laurel; while the din 
Of wild applause from every lip arose, 
Loud as the ocean's roar when fierce the tempest blows, 


——— 


And now his name the crowd aloud proclaim, 
That name ordained the admiring the world to rouse 
To rivalry of his immortal fame ; 4 
The victor now, with full accomplished vows, 
Departed pleased along the sacred strand, 
And Homer! Chios’ youth, re-echoed through the land. 
Buoy. | 
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MONOPOLIES, CRUELTIES, AND OPPRESSIONS IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Caius Coll. Oxon. Aug. 15, 1824. 


In the 41st and 42d paragraphs of a Pamphlet, lately published by 
Richardson, concerning the System of Governing the East Indies esta- 
blished by the India Company, I find the following strong language 
made use of :— 

“41. Surplus Revenue, beyond all the wants and expenses of the 
State, will continue to be exacted, till the country becomes more and 
more prostrate,” &c. ! 

Now, Sir, I do not meddle with the author’s opinions or inferences ; he 
may be right enough in them; nor, indeed, would it be easy to deny the 
conclusions of this pamphlet, if he be correct in his premises. But I de- 
mand, is the above a true picture of the English system in the East ? 
You will observe, from the phraseology, how carefully the writer ex- 
presses himself, so as to leave no doubt on the reader's mind of the em- 
phatic meaning of the statements— Surplus Revenue continue to be 
exacted ;” ‘“ the country more and more prostrate ;” “ less able to ex- 
change products ;” “ Justice taxed higher and higher ;” and so on— 
“Qld monopolies (plural number) extended on necessaries and luxuries— 
mew ones devised—confiscations and sales multiplied,” &c. &c. &c. 
Such language, so repeated, would seem to mean beyond doubt, that all 
the horrors enumerated are already in existence in that ill-fated country, 
and that to stop their «ncrease and aggravation is all that even the eager 
friends of the press expect from its assumed influence, in shaming rulers 
into better behaviour. 

I call such things “* horrors,” because I know of no other term justly 
applicable to most of the things enumerated. SurpLus Revenue—Sir! 
What means such a political and economical monstrosity? Revenue is 
usually considered to be the contributions or clubbings of each individual 
in a society or nation, to defray all the common charges; some pay 
dearer for civil charges than others do; some for military, naval, eccle- 
siastical, judicial, &c. &c. &c. ; but when all those charges are defrayed, 
is it in nature that the richest community on earth would or should pay 
more ? Can it be, then, that one of the poorest people, of the most back- 
ward, perhaps, known in the pale of civilization, pays more than is re- 
quired for all the expenses and even waste of the state? And what, I 
pray, becomes of this surplus? Who gets it? No wonder, indeed, if 
{India does not advance. 

But it has always been said, heretofore, that India did not pay her 
own charges; and I think it is not probable she is any exception to this, 
the usual condition of colonies. 

Then, Sir, is it not a “ horror,” if true, that in these days of improve- 
ment in political and economical research, we, the people most advanced 
in such studies, have actually introduced, and are aggravating judicial 
taxation and monopolies, with attendant “ confiscation.” In England 





1 See Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 526. 
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there are found so many interests, interwoven for ages with the existing 
state of things, that the most enlightened statesmen are compelled to 
pause before rooting out admitted abuses, in matters of finance and juris- 
prudence. Yet, is it to be endured, that while such a disposition pre- 
vails at home, and is actively at work in our system to the utmost extent 
practicable, under the difficulties stated, abuses of the very same mon- 
strous description should be suffered to be introduced, and take root, all 
the while, so as hereafter to be found non-eradicable, unless with the 
same difliculty (and for the same reasons) as obstruct eradication in 
England ? 

What are the monopolies, old and new, to which allusion is made by 
this author? And what may be the form and amount of judicial taxa- 
tion, and the extent of surplus revenue? India is a subject that did for- 
merly occupy much of an English gentleman's time, and probably will 
soon be so again; and I, for one, should be glad to be referred to un- 
doubted sources of good information.— Yours, &c. 

Aw Oxontan. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR, 


We do not wonder at the indignant tone assumed by the astonished 
and benevolent writer of the foregoing letter, whoever he may be; and 
can easily imagine the horror with which any member of a learned Uni- 
versity, principally conversant with books, should read and hear of such 
atrocities as these, to which his attention has been fortunately drawn.— 
There are, no doubt, thousands in England who would think and feel 
exactly in the same manner, if these facts were equally well known to 
them ; and we shall do our utmost to rouse this spirit of inquiry and in- 
dignation, for the last must inevitably attend the presecution of the first, 
throughout the country at large, till a powerful and irresistible sympathy, 
in the sufferings of our unhappy fellow-subjects in the East, lead to a de- 
mand for improvement in the system of governing them, uttered in such 
tones as shall compel obedience, or lead to the abandonment and total 
destruction of the present odious and abominable monopoly. 

We have not, at this late period of the month, either the time or space 
that we could wish, to reply to all the inquiries of our Oxford Corres- 
pondent, at the length with which his questions deserved to be answered ¢ 
but we sincerely hope that we shall be able to doso in an early Number, 
if not anticipated, as we should rejoice to be, by some able hand ; because 
we should, on matters like these, much rather collect the thoughts of 
other men, than be always putting forth our own; partly because autho- 
rity is strengthened by such accumulative facts, coming from different 
sources; and partly because, though the evidence of one writer may be 
suspected of an undue bias, such an objection is lessened in force by 
every addition to the number of witnesses. 

The inquirer may be assured, however, that all the abuses stated by 
the powerful pen of the author of the Letters to Sir Charles Forbes, are 
substantially true. Salt is monopolized, from the first process of making, 
to the period of sale: the system of conducting its manufacture is attend- 
ed with incredible oppressions towards all classes, makers, sellers, and 
even buyers, besides requiring literally an army of dowaniers to maintain 
these cruelties and this monopoly, against smugglers; and finally, the 
salt is brought to market at 1,000 per cent., and sometimes more, aboe 
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the price at which it ought to sell, which falls, of course, as a tax on the 
consumer. * 

Opium is also monopolized, on the frivolous pretext of its being a poi- 
sonous drug, though not more so than either brandy or wine, each being 
capable of the same abuse; but these scrupulous guardians of the public 
morals have no objection to this poisonous drug being introduced, con- 
trary to the law, into China: nor of its being taken in such quantities by 
the Malays, as to lead to the bloody massacres and assassinations of 
which we read with so much horror, as happening constantly in their 
islands. Both these monopolies of opium and salt were established in 
iniquity, in the days of old Lord Clive, by the Company’s servants abroad, 
and have since been maintained by the Company itself, and perpetuated 
for their benefit; being greatly increased in amount, and extended 
wherever the Company can extend them. The monopoly of salt (one of 
the most essential ingredients of a wretched Hindoo’s meal, for he has 
little else than rice and salt to form it) has been thus extended into the 
upper provinces of Hjndoostan, where it was before unknown: and that 
of opium has been extended even to the territories of Sindia and Holkar, 
who have been prevailed on by the money or the influence of the Com- 
pany, to systematise this shameful infliction on their subject cultivators 
and consumers; who, instead of deriving benefits trom our ruling India, 
are made to feel the most grinding exactions, and to hold our name and 
power in execration as a curse, 

As to judicial taxation, it exists to an extent of which persons in 
England are scarcely at all aware, and the receipts from this unholy 
source form a large item in the revenue accounts of the East India Com- 
pany every year, bearing on its brazen front, the disgraceful title of re- 
venue drawn from the miseries and distresses of the people. Every pro- 
ceeding is taxed by stamps, to a degree incredibly oppressive in so poor a 
country, or rather, it should be said, among so poor and destitute a peo- 
ple ; for the country is rich enough, but the people do not participate in its 
wealth. Every contract, of the humblest kind, every written transaction 
of commerce, that is to be binding in an Indian Court, is taxed with a 
stamp, that not only impedes, but often amounts to a denial of justice al- 
together; for such transactions as will not afford to pay the tax, are ne- 
gessarily executed without it, subjecting the parties to be made the prey 
of the designing without the possibility of a remedy. 

Well may the benevolent inquirer call the exaction of “ surplus re« 
venue” a political and economical monstrosity. It is fully entitled to 
the term; and must be accompanied with cruelties and horrors wherever 
it is wrung from the suffering people. If the Legislators of England were 
but as wise, as even this writer deems the present Ministers at least to be, 
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® As the writer from Oxford wishes to be referred to the best authorities on 
these subjects, we may name the admirable work of Colebrook and Lambert on 
the Resources and Husbandry of Bengal, and Mr. Bolt’s on the Government and 
Affairs of {ndia, for particulars as to these points; and the excellent work of 
Mr. Mill, for more enlarged views of the evils of Monopoly in general. The 
latest and best book on the subject is, however, that reviewed in the sixth Num- 
ber of the Oriental Herald, entitled ‘* An Inquiry into the expediency of applying 
the principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of India,” to which we would 
er all who desire to obtain comprehensive and accurate opinious on this great 
au ject, 





The Star in the West. a3 


such a system would not be permitted to endure for another year. The 
Company might be permitted to retain their charter ; but they should be 
compelled to govern their territories well—to admit the fullest develop- 
ment of the resources of India—to encourage the freest commerce—to pay 
their debts—to remit taxation so as to bring the revenue to the level of 
the disbursements—to spend the principal portion of these in the improve- 
ment of the country, and the elevation of its inhabitants from brutes and 
slaves to rational and intelligent freemen; and, in short, to act upon the 
principle of producing the greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
Never was there a finer opportunity for trying this great experiment in 
government, than on the fertile, highly peopled, and submissive provinces 
of India: but if neither the East India Company, nor the Ministry, will 
agitate this great question, it behoves the public of England, of whom 
our Oxford Correspondent must acknowledge himself to be one, to force 
it upon the attention of the Legislature in such a manner as to compel 
their attention to it, before rebellion shall have torn the country from our 
possession, and the opportunity of governing it usefully and equitably be 
lost for ever. 





THE STAR IN THE WEST, 


TuERe’s a star in the west, that shines lovely in light, 
Through its veil of soft azure, when evening appears ; 

There ’s an eye at that hour,—as lovely—as bright— 
That turns to its rising,—but meets it in tears. 


Time was, when its ray beamed the signal of bliss ; 
When the heart throbbed exulting, to see it ascend ; 
When the prayer of that heart was, ‘ Be heaven like this !” 
In rapture—that Hope whispered never should end. 


But swift flew those hours; and false, with them fled 
The promise of Hope ;—and soon evening came on, 

And that star had departed,—the sweetness it shed, 
Like its lustre from heaven, was faded and gone. 


Oh, Memory! now the sad fiat is given, 
Joy’s flowers all blighted, and sorrows decreed ; 
And the bonds of affection thus rudely are riven, 
Oh! why dost thou linger and point to the dead ? 


That orb now, again, through the twilight is gleaming, 
But dead is the heart to the radiance it bears; 

And the eye that so fondly had watched for its beaming, 
Now turns from the ray it in mockery wears. 


Oh, weep not, beloved! the hour shall come, 
When the prayer of that heart shall, in bliss, be possessed ; 
When, bright as this planet that shines through the gloom, 
Thy spirit shall smile from the world of the blessed ! 


And the promise of Hope shall be given !—and he 
Who shared in that promise, and mourned it as gone, 
Shall, in mercy, be called there—there, welcomed by thee, 
Shall be hailed to a heaven—for ever his own! 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 3, F 












































































SKETCH OF THE HISTORY, POWER, AND RESOURCES OF THE 
BURMESE NATION, UP TO THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT WAR, 





A very general disposition appears to prevail, even among those 
who are conversant with the affairs of the East, to underrate the power 
and resources of the Burmese nation, and the resistance which they 
are capable of making to our arms. As these are now, for the first 
time, about to be put to the trial, in a contest with our Government, 
although hostile indications have heretofore on several occasions oc- 
curred between the two powers, such an account of the Burmese as 
may tend to give a more just and adequate idea of their past and pre- 
sent condition, than that which is commonly entertained, will probably 
at the present moment possess peculiar claims on the attention of our 
readers. The sources from which information on the subject is to be 
derived, are, it is true, far from numerous, but they are at least authen- 
tic, and ‘we shall, in the course of the present article, quote with unhe- 
sitating confidence the statements of Colonel Symes and Dr. Buchanan, 
Captains Cox and Canning, who have all at different periods visited the 
capital of the Burman Empire, and given to the public the results of 
their researches and observations in that interesting country. 

Extending from the motintains of Thibet, on the north, to the Siamese 
dominions on the south; bounded on the west by the Bay of Bengal, 
and by the British possessions in India; from which, however, it is in 
part separated by the interposition of one or two petty states, of doubtful 
independence; and on the east by Cambodia, Laos, and China ; it 
yields in extent, population, and importance, to the last-mentioned em- 
pire alone among the native governments of the east of Asia. Its limits 
reach from the 12th to the 26th degree of north latitude, and from the 
92d to the 104th degree of east longitude, comprehending a space of 
794,000 square miles, and a population of at least 17,000,000; and it 
must not be forgotten, in the estimate of its resources, that this formi- 
dable empire has attained its present commanding height in the short 
space of seventy years, by an almost uninterrupted series of brilliant 
successes over the neighbouring states, which it has successively subju- 
gated and incorporated with itself. In order to exhibit this important 
consideration in the clearest point of view, we cannot do better than 
give a brief sketch of the Burman history, for a considerable portion of 
which, Colonel Symes’s Narrative fortunately supplies us with the ne- 
cessary materials. 

Of the early history of the further peninsula of India, we are entirely 
ignorant ; it is, undoubtedly, the Aurea Chersonesus of Ptolemy, the 
limit of his geographical knowledge of the East; and the title of Em- 
poria, bestewed by that author on several places on the coast, proves 
that even in those days, its ports were the seats of commerce and the 
resort of foreign merchants. It is to the Portuguese, who made them- 
selves masters of Malacca in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
that we are indebted for a knowledge of its political subdivision at that 








period, It appears trom them, that the territery, the greater part of 
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which is now incorporated into the Burman empire, was then divided 
into four principal kingdoms, exclusive of numerous petty states, which 
could hardly be considered as completely independent of the more pow- 
erful, which were Arracan, Ava, Pegu, and Siam. We learn from 
Mendez Pinto and Faria de Souza, that soon after the settlement of the 
Portuguese in the peninsula, the Burmese, or natives of Ava more parti- 
cularly, who had in former times been subject to Pegu, threw off the 
yoke, and with the assistance of the Europeans, succeeded, not only in 
rendering themselves independent, but also in acquiring the supremacy 
over their former masters, which they maintained during the whole of 
the seventeenth, and the first forty years of the eighteenth century. 
When the Portuguese empire in the East fell before the accumulated 
crimes of its possessors, and the superior fortune of the Dutch, the latter, 
as also the English, obtained settlements in various parts of the Burman 
empire, which were afterwards forfeited by their misconduct, and Euro- 
peans of all nations were banished from Ava. The English were, however, 
at length reinstated in their factories at Syriam and Ava, and also took 
possession of the Island of Negrais, on which the Government of Fort 
St. George established a settlement. About the year 1740, the Peguers 
threw off their allegiance to the Burman Government, and a civil war 
ensued, which was prosecuted on both sides with savage ferocity, the 
issue long remaining doubtful; during its continuance the British fac 
tory at Syriam fell a sacrifice to the indiscriminating fury of the con- 
tending parties. The Peguers at length gained the superiority, and in 
the year 1752, the capital of Ava surrendered at discretion ; the Bur- 
man monarch was made prisoner, and carried in triumph to Pegu, while 
the brother of the conqueror was left in the government of the subju- 
gated kingdom, which at first bore the appearance of tranquil submis- 
sion, But this flattering prospect was not of long continuance ; Alom- 
pra, or as the name is written by Dr. Buchanan, Aloungbura, a Burman 
of low extraction, then known by the humble designation of Aumdzea 
(the huntsman), who held the petty chieftainship of Monchaboo, at that 
time an inconsiderable village, possessed a spirit of enterprise equal to 
the most arduous undertakings, and secretly meditated on the means of 
emancipating his country. While the Peguers slumbered in imaginary 
security, this extraordinary man, at the head of only a hundred faithful 
followers, in the autumn of 1753, threw off the yoke of the conquerors, 
and after having put to the sword the Peguan garrison of Monchaboo, 
and defeated a considerable body of troops who were sent against him, 
boldly marched to attack the capital itself. His little band had by this 
time acquired a considerable accession of strength, and so great was the 
terror inspired by his prowess, and by the sudden and unexpected 
nature of the revolt, that the Viceroy, on hearing of his advance, at 
once abandoned the city, and fled with all speed to Pegu. An expedi- 
tion was immediately fitted out at Syriam to suppress this dangerous 
insurreetion, which was quickly met, and totally defeated by Alompra, 
whose successes now excited in the bosom of the Peguers a spirit of 
revenge, which in the event proved highly detrimental to their interests. 
They alleged that a conspiracy had been formed by the dethroned 
Monarch of the Burmans, and the chief men of that nation, against 
the Government of Pegu; and without waiting for the formality of a 
trial, they rose in a body, and inhumanly slaughtered the unhappy 
King, the last of his dynasty, together with several hundred Burmans, 
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sparing neither age nor sex. The immediate consequences of these 
sanguinary proceedings were, to confirm in his assumed power the 
object of their alarm, and to exasperate the Burmans in some of the 
frontier towns (which had not yet thrown off their authority) to such a 
degree, that they flew to arms, and with a barbarity, nothing inferior to 
that of the Peguers, exercised a severe retribution. Prome, Deenobew, 
Loonzay, and several other places of importance, in consequence changed 
hands, and the whole of Ava was liberated from the yoke of Pegu. At 
this juncture, the eldest son of the deceased Monarch, who had fled to 
Siam, returned to Ava, and assumed the insignia of royalty as his here- 
ditary right ; but the conduct of Alompra soon convinced him of the 
imprudence of such a step, and he again found it convenient to take 
refuge among the Siamese, and leave the victorious chieftain to rule 
over the country of which he had so well deserved. 

The English and French had now re-established their factories at 
Syriam, and each, as might be expected, adhered to different interests ; 
the French favouring the Peguers, while the English leaned to the Bur- 
mese : hitherto, however, nothing had occurred to induce them to give 
open or efficient assistance to either party. ‘Towards the close of the 
year 1754, the Peguers, under the command of their King in person, 
once more invaded the kingdom of Ava, and were again repulsed by 
Alompra, after a desperate struggle, in which the utmost personal cou- 
rage was evinced on both sides. The Pegu King, and his attendants, 
fled first to Bassien, where also the English had a small factory, and 
from thence to Pegu, whither he was speedily followed by the shattered 
remains of his army. The Peguers had no sooner evacuated Bassien 
than it was taken possession of by the Burmese. As it now appeared 
probable that the war would in future be confined, in a great measure, 
to the mouths of navigable rivers, Alompra, whose policy seems to have 
equalled his bravery, soon perceived the advantage which would be de- 
rived in such a species of warfare, from the co-operation of vessels of 
burden, armed with guns, and worked by Europeans ; he accordingly 
sent a deputation of Negrais, to engage, if possible, the assistance of 
the English, or at least to stipulate for their neutrality. While his de- 
puties were absent on this mission, he again attacked the Peguers, who 
were assembled in considerable force under the former Viceroy of Ava, 
and gained a decisive victory. The disheartened Peguers fled to 
‘Syriam; and many, among whom was their commander, did not stop 
until they reached Pegu. At this crisis, it appears to have become a 
special object with both parties, to interest the principals of the English 
and French factories at Syriam on their side, and it became absolutely 
necessary, in order to avoid being treated as a common enemy, to adopt 
a decided line of conduct. Neither French nor English, however, 
acted on this occasion with policy or candour ; the former endeavouring, 
while they rendered every assistance in their power to the Peguers, to 
keep also upon terms of friendship with the Burmese; while the latter 
appear to have acted throughout without concert or subordination ; 
thus, while the Resident at Negrais was professing, and probably with 
sincerity, the most friendly disposition towards the Burmese, the British 
vessels in the river were co-operating with the Peguers in their attacks 
upon Rangoon, to which the attention of the latter was now particularly 
turned. 

In the summer of 1755, Alompra was called away from the defence 
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of Rangoon, to suppress an insurrection of his own subjects, and repel an 
invasion of the Siamese; both which tasks were accomplished with 
little difficulty. During his absence he had also the satisfaction to 
learn that his arms had been successful in Cassay, the inhabitants of 
which, taking advantage of the unsettled state of affairs, had thrown 
off the Burman yoke. This people, which had for ages tasted the 
sweets of independence only at intervals, when the contests of the Bur- 
mese and Peguers left the former no leisure to enforce their obedience, 
were speedily reduced to submission by the force which Alompra had 
despatched against them; and their chief, the Rajah of Munnipore, 
sued for peace; which was concluded on terms highly advantageous 
for the Burmese. On his return to Rangoon, Alompra found his affairs 
in that quarter also in a very prosperous condition; the Peguers had 
been repulsed in several attacks on that town, and had at length been 
compelled to retreat to Syriam, whither he determined to follow them ; 
and boldly advancing with a numerous fleet of war-boats to the mouth 
of the river, on which both Syriam and Pegu are situated, cut them off 
at once from all communication with the sea. Affecting rather to be 
desirous of reducing Syriam by famine, than of taking it by assault, he 
lulled the garrison into a fatal security; when, suddenly changing his 
plan of operations, he crossed the ditch in the dead of the night, and 
made himself master of the fort almost without resistance. ‘Two days 
after this important event, there arrived in the river one of two French 
vessels, which had been despatched from Pondicherry with a supply of 
military stores for the Peguers, and which Alompra contrived to decoy 
into Rangoon, where it was seized; and the papers found on board 
clearly proving the purpose for which it was sent, and the treachery of 
which the French had been guilty towards him, he gave orders for the 
instant execution of the principal of the factory, and of the captain 
and officers of the vessel. In the beginning of 1757, as soon as the 
season would permit, Alompra invested the capital of Pegu, which sur- 
rendered, after a seige of two months; the King was taken prisoner, 
and the city given up to indiscriminate plunder; the whole country 
speedily followed the example of the capital, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the conqueror. Having thus completely triumphed over 
his natural enemies, he left the conquered territory in a state of appa- 
rent tranquillity, and after some months spent at Monchaboo, which he 
had raised to be the seat of Government, in regulating the internal police 
of the kingdom, again took up arms against the Cassayers, who had 
shown symptoms of returning disaffection. But while preparing to ad- 
vance upon Munnipore, he received information that the Peguers had 
revolted, defeated the General whom he had left to keep them in check, 
and again made themselves masters of Rangoon, Dalla, and Syriam. 
He immediately directed his course towards the south ; but before his 
arrival, his General had rallied his forces, and regained possession of 
the lost towns ; and the appearance of Alompra in person gave the last 
blow to this formidable insurrection. 

When Syriam fell into the hands of the Conqueror, the English, who 
had remained in that town, and whose inconsistent and even hostile 
conduct towards him, gave them reason to dread a fate no less rigorous 
than that of the French, were treated with the greatest moderation ; 
they merely received an admonition, and were suilered to depart un- 
molested. Shortly afterwards, the Resident at Negrais succeeded in 
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obtaining from Alompra the grant of several valuable commercial immu- 
nities, and also of the island of Negrais, together with a piece of ground 
for a factory opposite to the old town of Bassien; in return for which the 
East India Company were to pay an annual tribute of ordnance and 
military stores. Our affairs in India had, however, at this period, 
reached such an alarming crisis, that the assistance even of so small 
a body as the settlers at Negrais was considered as a matter of imports 
ance, and the greater part of them were accordingly withdrawn, The 
cruel massacre which followed of the few remaining English, together with 
a considerable number of Natives, who were attached to the factory, is 
a stain upon.the character of this reign, which cannot easily be effaced, 
It is said, however, and the many proofs of a friendly disposition mani- 
fested by Alompra towards the English, warrant the belief, that the most 
plausible misrepresentations were made use of by interested foreigners 
who had access to the king, and particularly by two Armenian merchants, 
who were high in his confidence, to induce him to consent to, or at least 
to wink at, the diabolical act of revenge which they meditated, and that 
it was far from his intention to sanction the indiscriminate slaughter 
which was carried iggo effect, of the innocent many, with the (supposed) 
guilty few. Be this as it may, our Indian Government was then in no 
condition to retaliate, or enforce reparation ; a remonstrance was indeed 
made in the course of the suc@geding reign; some trifling explanation of 
the circumstances was offered ; the property of the East India Company 
carried off from the Island was restored, and the English prisoners, five 
in number, were set at liberty. 

Alompra being now at the head of a considerable army, and having 
nothing to fear from the Peguers, who, disheartened by the ill success of 
their late rebellion, no longer dared openly to oppose his authority, deter- 
mined to chastise the Siamese for the encouragement which they had 
afforded to his rebellious subjects. Accordingly he invaded their territory, 
and after making an easy conqnest of the important sea-port of Mergui, 
and the populous town of Tenassuem, he proceeded across the Peninsula 
with the view of attacking the capital itself. Scarcely had he arrived 
before the city when he was attacked by a disease, which he foresaw 
would soon put a period to his existence; he gave orders for an imme- 
diate retreat, in hopes of being enabled to reach his capital alive, but 
the approaches of death were too rapid, and he died within two days’ 
march of Martaban, about th> 15th of May 1760, before he had com- 
pleted the fiftieth year of his age. 

The reign of Mamdogee Praw, the eldest son and successor of 
Alompra, was but of short duration; yet he is said diligently to have 
improved his time, and benefited his country, as much as circumstances 
would permit. He had in its commencement to encounter several for- 
midable rebellions, which were not put down without much difficulty, 
and these left him no leisure to attempt foreign conquest. He died at 
Chagaing, whither he had removed the seat of government, about the 
month of March 1764, leaving behind him one son named Momien, yet 
an infant. The mi.ority of the legal heir gave his uncle Shembuan, 
the second son of Alompra, who possessed considerable talent, and 
much of the genius and enterprising spirit of his father, an opportunity 
to take the reins of government into his own hands; and such was the 
influence of his character, that his authority was immediately recog- 
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against Siam, and was justified by the ever-ready plea of the Burman 
Government, the protection afforded to his rebellious and fugitive sub- 
jects: it was also sanctioned by the dying commands of his father. 
Two considerable armies were embodied for the invasion of that country, 
which, entering it by different routes, and acting on a well-combined 
System of co-operation, soon reduced it to complete subjection. The 
King fled into the hills, and a Siamese Governor was appointed, who 
took an oath of allegiance to the Burman Government, and engaged to 
pay an annual tribute. While his Generals were engaged in the con- 
quest of Siam, Shembuan in person marched against the Cassayers, 
who had once more shaken off the yoke, and returned laden with booty, 
and accompanied by a numerous train of prisoners. This expedition, 
however, appears rather to have been a predatory incursion, than an 
invasion with a view to the permanent subjugation of the country. 

In the beginning of 1767, a new enemy appeared in the field, and 
from an unexpected quarter. Shembuan received information that an 
army of Chinese, computed at 50,000 men, was advancing from Yunan, 
and had already passed the frontiers, with the view,of adding the fertile 
plains of Ava to their already overgrown Empire. “Me immediately took 
measures to arrest the progress of this formidable foe; and having 
Appointed two separate armies, the one gonsisting of 10,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry, and the other of a much superior force, he directed 
the latter to make a circuitous march to the southward, and attack the 
Chinese in the rear, while the former boldly advanced to meet them in 
front. This skilful disposition was attended with the most complete 
success; the Chinese, attacked at the same moment in front and rear, 
made an obstinate resistance; but, after three days hard fighting, they 
were completely routed; the carnage was dreadful, and the fate of 
those who survived was scarcely more desirable than that of those who 
perished. ‘* Burmans, when victorious,” says Colonel Symes, “ are 
the most unpitying and ferocious monsters on earth. Death, or rigorous 
slavery, is the certain doom of those they subdue in battle; of the 
Chinese army not a man returned to his native country; about 2,500 
were preserved from the sword, and conducted in fetters to the capital, 
where an exclusive quarter in the suburbs of the city was assigned for 
their residence. Those who did not understand any particular handicraft 
were employed in making gardens, and in the business of husbandry : 
mechanics and artificers were compelled to ply their trades according 
to the royal pleasure, without any other reward for their labour than a 
bare subsistence. These people, however, were encouraged, as are all 
strangers, to marry Burman wives, and consider themselves natives of 
the country. Compliance with so hospitable and general an invitation, 
confers, even on slaves taken in war, certain immunities, from which 
those who refuse the connexion are by law debarred.” The latter part 
of this quotation affords a striking proof, not only of the sagacity of the 
Burmans, but also of their vast superiority over the nations by which 
they are surrounded. 

The conquest of Siam was attended by no permanent consequences ; 
though beaten, the Siamese were far from being a subjugated people. 
The Burman army had no sooner quitted their country than they rose 
under the command of Pieticksing, a relation of the King, and a man 
of considerable ability, and easily displaced the new Governor, The 
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King was no more heard of, and the popular leader found few obstacles 
to impede his way to the throne. In 1771, a new army was despatched 
from Ava to bring them again under subjection, but the Burman General, 
finding his forces inadequate to the task, was compelled to apply for 
reinforcements. These were hastily levied from among the Peguers, in 
the contiguous provinces, who had now remained so long in passive sub- 
jection, that no doubts were entertained of their fidelity. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the new recruits reached the Burman camp, when they fell 
unexpectedly upon their companions, and commenced an indiscriminate 
slaughter. A very small number of the Burmans escaped the newly- 
aroused vengeance of their ancient foes, and escaped to Rangoon, 
whither they were followed by the Peguers, who laid siege to the place. 
But on the appearance of a Burman army, the rebels found themselves 
in no condition to oppose it, and the Burman supremacy was re- 
established almost without resistance. Lhe Siamese, however, had 
reason to congratulate themselves on this seasonable diversion, which 
saved them from the impending storm, and gave them leisure to strengthen 
themselves against any future attacks. While these events were pass- 
ing in the South, Shembuan was prosecuting his favourite scheme of 
conquest in the West. Early in the year 1774, he sent a considerable 
force against Munnipore, and the Cassay Shaan, which overran and de- 
vastated the country: the cityof Munnipore submitted, after an obstinate 
resistance ; and the spoils, which were very considerable, together with 
2,000 prisoners of both sexes, were forwarded to the “ golden feet.” 
The victorious General, elated with his success, precipitately advanced 
with a body of 10,000 men into the country of Cachar, but here he was 
destined to encounter the most unlooked-for and appalling difficulties, and 
such as he found it impossible to surmount. Surrounded, in the heart 
of a mountainous country, by an active and enterprising foe, who cut 
them off from all resources; and attacked, at the same time, by that 
dreadful disease the hill-fever; famine and pestilence effected what the 
swords of the mountaineers could never have accomplished, and nearly 
the whole army perished in the defiles of the mountains. The Burmans, 
however, were not dispirited by this sad reverse of fortune ; a still more 
considerable army was speedily assembled, which, advancing with more 
caution than that which had preceded them, penetrated to within two 
days’ journey of Cospore, the capital of the country, when the Rajah, 
intimidated by the appearance of so formidable a force, consented to the 
humiliating terms prescribed by the Burman General, and yielded, to 
the King of Ava, the most abject proofs of vassalage and submission. 
The dominions of the Rajah of Munnipore were also restored on the same 
degrading terms, and thus terminated an expedition which cost the 
Burmese upwards of 20,000 men, without at all contributing to the real 
and permanent advantage of the state ; for they soon found that it was 
impossible long to retain possession of the countries which they had 
overrun, The close of Shembuan’s reign was stained with an act of 
wanton cruelty, for which no excuse can be found. The venerable 
King of Pegu, who had now remained for twenty years a prisoner, was 
accused of having been concerned in the late rebellion of his former sub- 
jects, and, together with many Peguers of rank, doomed to suffer death 
by the hands of the public executioner, and this ignominious sentence 
was carried into effect with unmitigated severity. This was one of the 
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last acts of this able and ambitious monarch; he died in the spring of 
1776, after having taken every possible precaution to transmit the suc- 
cession to his eldest son, Chenguza. This prince was of a character 
totally different from that of his predecessor: he plunged at once into 
the most shameless debauchery, and entirely neglecting the affairs of 
government, gave himself up to the lowest profligacy. ‘The flagitious 
conduct which he pursued, became at length so intolerable that a 
conspiracy was entered into for his dethronement, in which Mo- 
mien, the son of Namdogee Praw, whose succession had been set 
aside in favour of Shembuan, was tutored to act the principal part. 
This conspiracy was attended with the most complete success; Chen- 
guza met the fate which was justly due to his crimes, and Momien was 
declared King. But there was another person in the back ground, who 
had secretly put in motion the springs of the conspiracy, and who had 
no intention that another should reap its fruits. This was Minderagee 
Praw, the younger brother of Shembuan, who now openly declared his 
views upon the crown, and found little difficulty in removing the unfor- 
tunate Momien, who was drowned, by his orders, in the Nawaddy, after 
having possessed the regal dignity for only eleven days. 

The spirit of Alompra seems to have animated all his children ; Min- 
deragee, who assumed the reins of government in 1782, was as ambitious 
and as enterprising as any of his predecessors, after crushing two formi- 
dable rebellions, and removing the seat of government from Old Ava to 
Amarapoora, to which change he was instigated by the Brahminical as- 
trologers, to whom he paid implicit deference, he determined to push his 
conquests in a quarter which had hitherto been unattempted, The king- 
dom of Arracan, occupying a great extent of sea coast, extending from 
Chittagong to Cape Negrais, and separated from Ava by a chain of 
lofty mountains, held out temptations to the Burmese, which had 
hitherto been counteracted by the difficulty of obtaining access into a 
country so well protected by nature. This difficulty was now overcome; 
three different armies, under the command of three Princes of the 
Blood, penetrated into Arracan by the defiles of the mountains, while 
a fourth effected a landing on the coast. A single battle decided the 
fate of the country; the Rajah was taken prisoner, and sent to Amara- 
poora, where he died in less than a year, and Arracan was completely 
subdued in the short space of a few months. But this valuable acquisi- 
tion was not sufficient to satiate the lust of conquest; the Burmese 
again turned their attention towards Siam, which was now recovering 
its former vigour, under the wise administration of its new king; and 
in the spring of 1786, Minderagee in person invaded the Siamese do- 
minions, at the head of a formidable force. But in this instance he met 
with a most disastrous reverse, his army being completely routed by the 
Siamese, and himself narrowly escaping being made prisoner. From 
this time the contest appears to have been carried on on more equal 
terms; hostilities continued with various success until the commence- 
ment of 1793, when the Siamese made overtures of peace, and a treaty 
was at length concluded on terms highly favourable to the Burmese, 
who retained possession of the whole of the coast of Tenasserem, toge- 
ther with the important ports of Tavoy and Mergui. 

At the time of the conquest of Arracan, many of the Mughs, or an- 
cient inhabitants of that country, had taken refuge from the conquerors 
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in the Dumbuck Hills, on the borders of the British province of Chitta- 
gong, and in the deep forests and jungles which skirt the frontier; here 
they formed themselves into independent bands of robbers, and making 
frequent incursions into the Burman dominions, conveyed their plunder 
across the river Naaf into the British territory, where they conceived 
themselves secure from pursuit. The Burman Government were not, 
however, of a disposition to suffer such outrages to go unpunished, nei- 
ther would they stoop to ask reparation from the Goyernment, of whose 
protection the depredators availed themselves. In the year 1794, three 
distinguished leaders of these banditti being known to have sought re- 
fuge in the British districts, his Burman Majesty directed a body of 
5000 men to go in pursuit of these delinquents, with positive injunctions 
not to return without them; and an army of 20,000 men was also held 
in readiness at Arracan to support this aggression. The conduct of the 
Burman Chief, to whom this arduous task had been assigned, was more 
prudent than could have been anticipated. As soon as he had crossed 
the river, he despatched a letter to the British Magistrate at Chittagong, 
informing him that the capture of the robbers was his sole object, and 
that he harboured no design of hostilities against the English; declaring, 
at the same time, that he would not depart from the Company’s territory 
until they were given up. ‘The Governor General, Sir John Shore, no 
sooner received intimation of this inroad, than he gave orders for the 
arrest of the refugees, and despatched a strong detachment, under the 
command of General Erskine, to the protection of the district. On the 
approach of these troops, the Burman General waited in person on 
the British Commander, in order to explain to him the enormity of the 
offence with which the refugees were charged, and the nature of his in- 
structions. General Erskine assured him that it was far from the in- 
tention of our Government to give an asylum to robbers, but that it was 
impossible for them to listen to any proposal while the Burmese remained 
on British ground; engaging, at the same time, that if they would in- 
stantly withdraw their troops, the charges should undergo a regular 
inquiry. Satisfied with this arrangement, the Burman General with- 
drew his troops, and General Erskine being empowered to investigate 
the matter, the guilt of the delinquents was fully established, and they 
were delivered over to their own laws. Thus were the two nations pre- 
served, by the prudent conduct of their respective Commanders, from 
engaging in a war which the firmness of the Burman Government 
seemed to have rendered almost inevitable. The amicable termination 
of this difference suggested to the Governor General the policy of cement- 
ing more closely our relations with a people, whose situation, extent of 
territory, and commercial connexions with British India, rendered a 
liberal intercourse with them highly desirable; and with this view 
Captain Symes was deputed on an Embassy to the Court of Ava, The 
results of his mission, of which he published an interesting narra- 
tive, were highly important in a commercial point of view; the duties 
to which British vessels should be subjected in the ports of the Burman 
Empire was permanently fixed, and permission was granted for the ap- 
pointment of a British Resident at Rangoon. In pursuance of this last 
stipulation, Captain Cox soon after proceeded to Rangoon, in order to 
exercise the functions of that oflice, but meeting with many obstacles on 
the part of the Government, who refused to recognise him in that capa- 
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city, after an ineffectual journey to the capital, he was compelled to 
return to India. The journal of his residence in the Burman Empire 
lately published by his son, contains many important observations, cal- 
culated to throw considerable light on the character and condition of the 
inhabitants of that country. 

Our accounts of the history of the Burmese, subsequent to this period, 
are by no means so complete as those furnished by Colonel Symes; we 
must therefore confine ourselves to a general statement of its leading 
features. It appears that hostilities with the Siamese have been several 
times renewed, particularly in the years 1799, 1810, and 1822, but 
without any permanent or decisive advantages on either part. On the 
first of these occasions, the Siamese invaded the Burman territory in 
considerable force; and such was the severity of the conscription set on 
foot to oppose them, that 35,900 of the natives of Arracan fled into the 
British territory to avoid it, whither they were pursued by a Burman 
force. A remonstrance against this second act of aggression was imme- 
diately made to the Court of Amarapoora ; explanations were offered, 
and this affair, like the former, was amicably adjusted. In the year 
1818, the Burman Government, in consequence, it is supposed, of a 
secret understanding with the Mahratta Chiefs, again assumed a hostile 
attitude, and despatched an Envoy to the Governor General with a 
demand, that he would surrender to them, without delay, the frontier 
provinces, and the whole of the territory eastward of the Banghautty, 
including even the populous and important town of Moorshedabad, 
or prepare for an immediate invasion, The Burmese were, however, 
on this occasion, so dilatory in their motions, that their allies were 
entirely vanquished before the arrival of their messenger; and Lord 
Hastings, who was well acquainted with the character of their Govern- 
ment, which he doubted not would, under these altered circumstances, 
seize with avidity any pretext for remaining quiet, hit upon an expe- 
dient which completely answered the purpose. By returning the letter 
of the King, and treating it as a forgery, fabricated by some designing 
person for the purpose of sowing dissension between the two Governments, 
he evaded the necessity of taking any further notice of its contents, and 
the former amicable intercourse was continued without change. This 
king, who is characterized as a capricious despot, whose cruelties thinned 
the population and weakened the power of his dominions, died in June 
1819, and was succeeded by his grandson. This event was followed, as 
usual, by the revolt of other branches of the family, and by those scenes 
of cruelty and bloodshed which the Oriental feeling of implacable hatred 
too often generates. In 1822, however, this prince found himself at 
leisure to extend still further the limits of his empire, and accordingly 
invaded the kingdom of Assam, an extensive though not very populous 
country, occupying the valley through which the Burrampooter flows 
before it enters Bengal. ‘The subjugation of this country was speedily 
effected, and great numbers of the inhabitants fled into the British terri- 
tories, the Burman General advancing in pursuit of them as far as the 
frontiers, but, on this occasion, studiously avoiding any act of aggression. 
The presence of a British force in the neighbourhood may, perhaps, have 
contributed to render the Burmese more cautious in this respect ; it also 
effectnally restrained the fugitive Assamese from converting their asylum 
into a point of aggression, from whence they might sally forth and annoy 
the invaders, 
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With respect to the causes of the present war, or rather to the cir- 
cumstances which have been the immediate occasion of it—for the real 
causes are probably very remote from the pretexts that have been put 
forth in its justification—it is unnecessary, as it would be tedious to 
repeat them here. For these we must refer to the manifesto of the 
Governor General, and to the Indian intelligence of several of the latter 
Numbers of the Oriental Herald. ‘They consist, as is usual in such 
cases, of a number of petty grievances, which our nice sense of national 
honour, our respect for our dignity, &c. will not allow us to pass un- 
noticed, and for which the Court of Amarapoora has refused repara- 
tion, and treated our remonstrances with disdam. ‘The fact is, that 
both parties are equally desirous of war, and in such a state of things, 
it would be surprising if reasons were wanting on either side, to con- 
vince the world of the justice of its claims; the necessity of chastising 
the insolence of a foe, whom forbearance only renders more arrogant 
in his pretensions ; its conciliatory disposition; and, above all, its 
anxious desire for the preservation of peace :—arguments that are 
used by every nation that makes war on another, and repeated by 
both parties, with the same protestations of sincerity, whether right or 
wrong. Unfortunately, we are ignorant of the Burman counterpart of 
the Governor General’s Proclamation ; but there would be little difh- 
culty in showing, even from that document itself, that far from seeking 
to avoid occasions of quarrel with the Burmese, such a line of policy 
has been systematically pursued as could not fail to bring us into hostile 
contact with them. We allude more particularly to the affair of 
Cachar; to the sovereignty of which, it is evident from the preceding 
sketch of their history, and must have been known to our Government, 
that the Burmese laid claim, and that they had, on one occasion at 
least, received from its Rajah the most unequivocal proofs of submission. 
The hereditary Rajah of this state is dethroned by a usurper, and flies 
for succour to the Burmese ; the British Government take the usurper 
under their protection ; and when the Burmese invade the country for 
the avowed purpose of replacing the rightful monarch on his throne, 
they are warned by the British Authorities, “ that the petty state ot 
Cachar is under the protection of the British Government, and that this 
movement of their troops must be regarded as an act of hostility to be 
repelled by force ;” and they are accordingly attacked by the British 
troops. It is obvious, that the taking of this country and its usurping 
chief under the protection of our Government, was a mere pretext, 
adopted with the view of bringing matters to a crisis; the declared in- 
tention of the Burmese to replace the legitimate Rajah on the throne, 
was equally a pretext to cover their ambitious designs: the new King 
of Ava, and the new Governor General of India were both actuated by 
one common principle ; each of them considering it incumbent on him- 
self to pursue the steps of his predecessors, and aggrandizing, by some 
considerable conquest, the empire over which he rules. We had in- 
tended to close this article with a sketch of the character, resources, 
&c. of the Burmese nation; but having already exceeded our limits, we 
must be content with having given a faithful abstract of their history, 
up to the commencement of the present war, and shall reserve what we 
have to add, on the subject adverted to, until a succeeding Number. 
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OF EXAGGERATION IN WRITING, 


Iv is difficult to hit the mark in any thing, and not to be expected 
when people aim at something beyond it. In writing, the greater num- 
ber of authors have, for many years, shunned the middle point, as a 
thing which their superior lights enabled them to depart from without 
detriment ; they have supposed that it would be inconsistent with 
their dignity to move on in the old track, and that by opening a 
new one for themselves they would at least be entitled to the praise 
of originality, It must be allowed that they are. But there seem 
to be two species of originality—one, which consists in new ideas, 
or new combinations of ideas; and another arising purely out ot 
the mode of expression, It is plain, that the former only of these 
can be valuable. Still there is a certain degree of ingenuity requisite 
for the proper trimming up of old thoughts, so as they may be disguised, 
and made to wear the appearance of new ones. It is necessary that 
the author who has this task to perform, should be master of a great 
number of quaint phrases ; be well read in our older writers ; and join 
to all this, some remarkable peculiarity in the construction of his sen- 
tences. ‘This union is enough to ensure any one a reputation for wit 
and humour ; and what can be more desirable than such a reputation ¢ 
In this age, however, we have various new species of excellences. There 
is the “ joyous,” the ‘“ sparkling,” and the ‘ healthful” writer ; the man 
of infinite pretensions, who can write you dissertations, like another 
Crichton, on any given subject under the sun; and there is the author, 
who, professing to have no manner of learning, contributes, neverthe- 
less, his quota of words on every learned and abstruse subject that can 
be thought of. The chief business seems to be, to pour forth sentence 
upon sentence, without number ; to multiply books, well written, and 
“sparkling” from the beginning to the end, or vice versa—(you may 
read them with equal profit either way, which is a great improvement) ; 
to bring severe and complete treatises into disuse ; and to substitute in 
their places the superfine offspring of the new order of things. 

It seems an undoubted fact, that all men would gain a reputation if 
they could; and that none begin to despise it until they have pretty 
strong reasons to think it beyond their reach, Man's mind is a quiver, 
stored by nature with a certain number of arrows, suflicient to bring 
down the game of life, but by no means to be discharged at random at 
every object which arises ; and he only who has emptied this quiver in 
frivolous and paltry pursuits, will stand aghast when he touches upon 
the last arrow, protesting that the reputation of having shot well is not 
worth a penny, | It is of no utility fo think, if we are not choice in the 
nature of our thoughts; if we do not lay hold on them as they arise, 
and force them into the track in which they may be productive. The 
author of certain periodical pieces under the siguature of Extra, is a 
writer of much and curious thought; he has a strong rough humour 
reflected from the nature of his reading; he is entertaining, and, occa- 
sionally, a little pathetic ; but what then? Is he a great writer? Is 
he a man of genius? No. The people he is best calculated to amuse 
are jaded readers ; persons who have travelled through the natural and 
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the beautiful, with a morbid appetite for powerful stimulc; and who, 
like straws, have lain dormant by pearls and diamonds, to be attracted 
by the amber. Men of severe taste have little sympathy for his oddi- 
ties, and, while going through them, experience a secret consciousness 
that they are not properly employed. The mind is not to be subsisted 
upon jokes and quaint thoughts; it is like dining upon macaroni. It is 
not surprising, however, that many critics, as w ell as others, are fond of 
the conceits of this writer, or that they attribute to them a profound ness 
and reserve of meaning which they in reality do not contain; for all 
men, though delighting in rarities, are naturally indolent, and given to 
admire whatever is brought from regions which they themselves have 
not visited. Exia therefore, having navigated his cock-boat round 
shores that are generally unknown, because they lie out of the great courses 
of utility, has been enabled to freight it with a sort of merchandise, not 
very much in request, it is true, but at the same time capable of making 
the fortune of one solitary adventurer. To prove their worth, however, 
let many deal in the same wares, and it will quickly be seen of what 
value they are. It is, notwithstanding, a great merit to be able, by the 
mere ingeniousness of the w orkmanship, to raise trifling or vulgar mate- 
rials into request; and this merit we would readily grant to the writer in 
question: but this kind of ingenuity should carefully be distinguished from 
genius. It is of a far inferior and more vulgar species, and is not in- 
compatible with future oblivion. 

This writer is also an instance of exaggerated writing. It is allowed 
that a wit may take very great liberties in combination; but he should 
not at every moment be making use of his license; for if he does, there 
is reason to apprehend that the best things he can say will not be sufli- 
cient to keep away the tedium of sameness. We love to meet an odd 
or startling thought now and then, because it rouses the attention, and 
keeps us on the look-out for something extraordinary; but it is obvious 
that a thing cannot be extraordinary, which is every moment occurring ; 
nor does the mind relish a perpetual succession of petty electrical 
shocks. Writers, who have trusted to such arts for fame, have gene- 
rally sunk, in spite of any other merits they might possess, into partial 
or total oblivion, and have deserved so to sink. For men have no in- 
terest in preserving strange ideas (as they preserve stuffed birds, for the 
wild variety of their plumage); but afford them a stare when they first 
arise, and then turn away for ever to something which may advance their 
happiness, or communicate to their minds that strength and robustness 
which are required in the affairs of life, It is for this reason that judg- 
ment and art are necessary to a writer. His feelings are not to be put 
forth naked, in the mode and order in which they rise; because as they 
spring up, they are frequently false and exaggerated, reflecting merely 
the colour of those circumstances by which he is surrounded. He should 
carry them, like suspicious merchandise, into a clearer light, and watch 
their variations as they slowly mingle with each other, and take the 
stamp of time. 

It is for want of this art that another of our contemporaries seems 
paradoxical and contradictory, and that he very often is so. He feels 
with more force than he perceives; and therefore is not so well calcu- 
lated to judge of a whole, as of its separate parts. His criticisms are 
almost always vicious, for this reason, He seems incapable of conceiv- 
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ing the grandeur and beauty of the continuity of one simple principle, 
branching out into a regular and graceful variety. In a greater or less 
degree, this is the fault of the majority of modern writers and artists. 
The intricate and involved nature of our music, to speak of one thing, 
is a proof of this, and is thought a high improvement upon ancient sim- 
plicity. But in music, as well as in all other things, it is questionable 
whether the greatest perfection of art be not that which, passing through 
the avenues as rapidly as possible, leads the soul at once into the close 
recesses of delight. The reader or hearer should not in many instances 
be driven back to inquire into the sources of his pleasures; it is enough 
for him to be happy in the results. ‘The writer we are speaking of, details 
his thoughts and feelings as if he were giving an inventory of them upon 
oath to the public ; but the public have no right to such an inventory, 
and cannot be benefited by possessing it. A great work is a connected 
chain of homogeneous principles, supporting, not supported by, a con- 
stant succession of powerful and pure feelings ; and not a miscellany of 
feelings and principles, in which it is doubtful which gives birth to the 
other. Feeling is an element of greatness, but not the chief element, 
because it is not continuous ; although, in the hands of excessive art, it 
‘may be made to appear so. He is destitute of this art, and therefore 
some of his best ideas are as good as thrown away. He sometimes 
stalks along with the tottering force of Orion; but has no guide upon 
‘his shoulders to indicate the point of dawn: he is a ship without a 
rudder, which makes for no particular port, but awaits the influence of 
sunshine or storm upon the shifting surface of the sea. He is every 
thing but a great writer. 

Yet it is surprising that there should be found critics so blind as to 
attribute to the former of these two, more genius than to the latter. 
With infinitely more materials for amusement and thinking, the Au- 
thor of Table Talk has in his nature a fertility and manly decision, of 
which the other is altogether incapable ; and in such a parallel, his deep 
feeling would stand him in good stead. Exta’s feelings are finicking 
and false; and even if nature had given him any that were real, 
there is no doubt he would have thought it too much beneath a wit 
to have expressed them naturally. The former not only feels, but has 
attached his feelings to the permanent concerns of humanity; his 
writings breathe a passion for the welfare of his species,—an intense 
hatred of their oppressors; and if they live, it will be for this quality. 

It is no doubt a melancholy thing to observe a writer, grown old in 
sacrificing to a false taste, arrive at length at a conviction that such is 
the truth; for it being too late to profit by this discovery, and conse- 
quently to recant, he has but cne course to pursue—which is to affect 
a contempt for all persons of finer judgment, or even for fame itself. As 
far as his influence extends, he is sure, by this means, to pervert the 
public taste; and as the thing happens but too frequently, a great por- 
tion of the people grow indifferent to simplicity and nature. Every age 
has its prejudices, and, among the number, a high opinion of its own 
proficiency is not the least. It is thought, and, during certain stages 
of society, it is justly thought, that time ripens ideas like fruit; and that 
though we did not plant, we may gather the best and most lasting of 
these. But very few, except our most simple ideas, are pure; and those 
very often are least so whose appearances are most tempting. It res 
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quires a greater degree of self-denial than men commonly possess, con- 
stantly to reject the showy, proud, imposing forms of things, and to put 
up with such as have mere truth and gracefulness to recommend them ; 
for it must be allowed that more attention is attracted by being decked 
in that gaudy intellectual frippery which genius rejects, than by that 
dignified and beautiful simplicity in which it delights. It is unfortunate 
that a taste for exaggerated ornament and elaborate style has crept in 
amongst us, for it influences éven our judgments in matters which go 
beyond words—in poetry and polite literature. There is not a writer 
living who could be plain and natural with impunity. People talk of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s simplicity—but it is mere words, His ideas are as 
violent, far-fetched, and exaggerated, as those of any respectable 
writer objected to by his adherents. He certainly had the merit of 
singularity when he first appeared; and that, united to a moderate 
share of abilities, has very seldom failed to rouse opposition, abuse, and 
a kind of party-spirit, which is what such writers chiefly aim at. There 
are always critics who would be thought wiser than other people; and 
they never fail to discover something exceedingly stupid, or exceedingly 
beautiful, in whatever comes before the public under peculiar circum- 
stances. The truth seems to be, that Mr. W. is of that order of men, 
who, having thought and read a great deal, put a kind of pipe into their 
minds, and suffer them, like hogsheads, to run out upon the public, as 
long as there is any thing inthem. Dregs and all are drained off, and 
are expected to be sipped up with equal complacency. But in all the 
froth and foam of pouring out, there is but little chance that the true 
taste of the liquor will be discovered—it must be left to settle, and then 
we fear a good deal of worthless dregs will be found at bottom. Much 
has been said about his originality ; we have been told that this and 
that thought are new; and what then?—Is newness of such mighty 
importance that a man is to be styled a genius, whose thoughts and 
expressions are sprinkled with mere novelty? A very singular mistake 
seems to prevail with respect to original ideas or images, as if whatever 
we have not seen before must be good. But we surely should make 
some account of the quality of these things. A new species of flies or 
snails are neither so wonderful or of so much importance to science, as 
would be a new species of men. Things have their grades, and it is a 
pity that it should ever be necessary to repeat so worn-out a common- 
place, But with all his originality, it is now an understood thing that Mr. 
Wordsworth is one of those writers who become after death the prey of 
Anthologists, and the makers of Elegant Extracts—who, by industriously 
separating the sheep, or what they take to be such, from the goats, turn 
over the latter to the custody of oblivion. But there is no mangling 
a great writer after this fashion. Not a thought can be absent without 
being missed; for the dependence of one idea upon the other is so great, 
that an experienced eye can detect the gap as easily as a Colonel could 
observe the absence of a company from his regiment; or the eye perceive 
the want of a pillar in a portico, It #s this linking, this morticeing of 
one thought into the other, that usually discovers to a writer the feeble 
parts of his ideas. But a man who drives his notions before him to 
market, like a drover, is not so apt to perceive their incongruity, as he 
who attempts to yoke them into pairs, and marshal them into a beautiful 
procession. The former may make a greater show of wealth than the 
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latter, for confusion has a kind of multiplying power; but he will be 
very little valued in comparison, by those of judgment and superior 
capacity. Mr. W. is precisely the above drover; he has very good 
cattle, but they are oddly mixed up with extremely sorry jades. 

These instances may suflice for the present. But in truth our pre- 
vailing taste leans altogether towards this fault; we are not satisfied 
with the exact measure of things, but require, both in ourselves and 
others, that whatever is presented to the eye of the mind, shall be 
endowed with colossal proportions. We have arrived at that stage of 
civilization in which a similar taste has prevailed among other nations ; 
we have made ourselves familiar with beauty, until a certain degree of 
satiety has been generated, and we now turn round in search of startling 
deformity, that we may continue to be excited, at all hazards. Plain 
truth is unfashionable. There must be paradox, there must be sophistry ; 
and the most extravagant rhetorical flourishes are looked for, digested 
complacently by our accommodating taste, and thought to be no wonders. 
The most amusing circumstance of all is the self-congratulation with 
which our authors of this stamp count upon their fingers the testimonies 
of the public in their favour. In the first place they are informed by 
their publishers that the book has had a good run; then they are invited 
by Mr. A. or Mr. B. to a dinner, at which a number of their humble 
admirers are to be present, fully prepared to utter well-conned praises 
of every sparkling passage: afterwards the Reviews and Magazines 
come tumbling in, properly larded with laudatory paragraphs, written 
by the authors themselves, or some dear friends equally disposed to re- 
gard what they write as prodigiously fine. And then ?—why then 
“cometh the end:”—a new MARVEL is manufactured—comes out 
under the same auspices—pushes the former one out of every body’s 
memory, and sends it 


** Where things unborn lie hid with things forgot.” 


Nevertheless, these authors look upon themselves as personages of no 
little importance ; they have a keen eye for the faults, numerous and 
striking as they always are, of rising genius ; they can point out where it 
has committed an error, either in grammar or in reasoning; they can 
prophesy that the young man may do well enough, if he should take care 
to come better prepared before the public, on the next occasion; when 
probably, God wot! their strictures are putting it out of his power ever to 
do so. The extent of their own abilities is never known to persons of this 
stamp, as they constantly mistake for capacity a most unlimited desire of 
popularity, the natural enemy, in reality, of all true genius and great de- 
signs. Genius is simple and unsophisticated —it sees things as they are— 
it exaggerates nothing; it is natural, easy, and happy in its illustrations. 
Dulness, on the contrary, is mystical, involved, wonderful ; and care- 
fully wraps up its common lifeless meanings, in the winding sheet of 
princely eloquence. The former is rich without ostentation; the latter 
would conceal its poverty beneath extravagant finery. The one is 
the offspring of nature—the other of abortive art, and a corrupted 
civilization. 
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FURTHER DISCLOSURES OF “ FALSEHOOD AND INIQUITY',” CON- 
NECTED WITH THE SUPPRESSION OF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL. 











Tue reader, who has accompanied us in our labours from the com- 
mencement of them to the present time, will naturally conclude that so 
much of cruelty, folly, and vengeance, has been already exhibited in 
the narration of events connected with this subject, that there can be 
nothing more necessary to complete the picture of human wickedness and 
imbecility which it presents. He is, however, mistaken; for though 
much, of which any Government ought to be ashamed, has already 
transpired, there remain yet some finishing touches, which we think will 
excite his surprise, if they do not rouse his indignation still more. 

Up to the present moment, it has been all along assumed, and sincerely 
believed in England, that the suppression of the Calcutta Journal was really 
occasioned, as alleged by the Indian Government, by the republication of 
Colonel Stanhope’s Pamphlet ; though the progressive and unreproved issue 
of that work, from the Indian Press, excited momentary doubts, in the 
minds of some, as to whether there was not some other secret cause lurk- 
ing behind, which had not yet been openly avowed. That the Indian 
Government should add falsehood to its other crimes, no man who has 
watched their conduct for the last five years, could think at all un- 
likely. The hypocritical pretensions with which they deluded the people 
of this country, as well as of that, when they held forth hopes of intel- 
lectual improvement with-the one hand, and dashed them to the ground 
if with the other :—the pretended reverence for religion, with which they 
amuse the benevolent and well-disposed among their countrymen at 
i home, while they patronize, and even derive profit from, the most bloody 

and abominable sacrifices of idolatry abroad, are all proofs of the reck- 
lessness with which they can lie as well as flatter :—with which they 
fawn only to deceive. It is really false delicacy. to characterize their 
f conduct by such terms as might be honestly applied to mere errors of 
opinion, and adherence to prejudices, stupidly, but still sincerely enter- 

tained. It would be assisting the very delusion which we so strongly 
. condemn, were we to call “falsehood” by any other than its real name, 
and were we to characterize “iniquity ” by any term that should not be 
understood to mean wilful and deliberate wrong. 

By one of the last arrivals from India, we have received letters that 
let in a new light upon this pretended suppression of the Journal because 
of the republication of a Pamphlet, which contained little more than a 
F faithful report of what had happened, and had even been published in India 

before. It was not for this, (though it was hypocritically pretended to be 

the cause, from the difficulty of assigning any other pretext, and the fear 
’ and shame of avowing the real reason,) that the Calcutta Journal was 
| put down; but for its daring to lift up its voice against the horrors of a 
' 







































traffic in Slaves, in the very capital of British India! We present the 
reader with an extract of one only of the numerous letters received by us 











1 This term is not originally our own, but one quoted from Indian annals, and 

now justly returned on those who first used it to designate what has since been 

: shown to have had its foundations deeply laid in truth and innocence, which has 
; triumphed over calumny and wrong. é 
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from Bengal, all concurring in the same uniform and undoubted testi- 
mony. We know too well the tone and temper of Indian tyranny, to 
give even the slightest clue by which our Correspondents shall be known: 
we value their safety too highly to put it in the slightest jeopardy; and 
they may therefore repose their confidence in us, without any fear of its 
ever being betrayed. We shall support their testimony, however, by facts 
and dates, and even by official letters, which must remove all doubt from 
the minds even of the most scrupulous, as to the unquestionable accuracy 
of what we have to disclose. The writer says— 


Your numerous friends in this quarter will have, no doubt, informed you of 
the state of sullen indignation which pervades this society, ever since our former 
Governor General, Lord Hastings, resigned the government. You remember 
that I always used to say, this nobleman was the very best man we could have 
among us; because he had a character to lose, and his desire of public approba- 
tion was sufficient to ensure his doing nothing in open defiance and contempt of 
Public Opinion, whether loudly, or only gently expressed. His feeble successors 
have, however, no such feelings; no such character: they have therefore set 
even common sense and decorum at defiance, and seem to revel in the uncon- 
trolled and ungovernable indulgence of the most self-willed, low, and obstinate 
tyranny. We are not without hope, indeed, that the very excess of this must 
soon alienate from those in power, the higher orders of even the unconditional 
adherents of authority, for there is something so mean as well as base in all that 
is said and done in certain quarters, that it must be revolting to men of taste 
and education, whatever may be their political party, whatever their local pre- 
judices or fears. 

I can assure you, on the best authority, that the suppression of the Calcutta 
Journal was not occasioned by the republication of Colonel Stanhope’s Pamphlet ; 
and it is wonderful, when one reflects on this transaction, how that pretence 
could ever have been ventured to be assigned. Even had it been true, as the 
Government were evidently desirous that it should be cousidered, they could 
never escape the imputation of being participators in the crime, by quietly 
allowing the publication to go on, when the fact of the Editor’s having an- 
nounced his intention to go through with the whole book by chapters seriatim, 
was, under existing circumstances, tantamount to his having asked permission 
to do so. If this pretence were true, therefore, the Government, by ices the 
whole to be completed, were not only accessaries to all the evil which they say 
such a publication was calculated to produce, but they were guilty of an act of 
the basest treachery in punishing what, by implication, they had authorized. 

But there are few men in India who do not now know that the Government 
did not assign the ¢rue cause for this suppression of the Journal. It was, no 
doubt, the result of a predetermination, on the part of Mr. Adam and Mr. Bay- 
ley, with Mr. Lushington, perhaps, included—if, indeed, they deem him of 
sufficient importance to pe rw him in such a design—to take the first oppor- 
tunity of using the power with which, by the aid of Sir Francis Macnaghten’s 
ductility, they had invested themselves, to put down any Paper that might be in 
the slightest degree obnoxious to them—with reason, or without. It was in pur- 
suance of this determination, that advantage was taken of a paragraph in the 
Journal, exposing the existence of a Slave Trade actually carrying on in 
Calcutta, to instigate the whole of the Magistracy, (who were necessarily im- 
plicated, if only as permitting such a traffic, without rooting it out, and bringing 
the traffickers to punishment) against the Journal, and its unhappy Editor, 
Not, however, that there was the least doubt, in the minds of any one, that 
Slaves were bought, and sold, and exchanged, by the Arabs and rich Natives of 
Calcutta; but the further discussion of such a topic would, no doubt, have led 
to some curious disclosures, and, among others, to that of kidnapping European 
women, of alleged loose character, imprisoning them in this country till a ship 
is ready to sail, and then transporting them to England, where they are turned 
adrift, at the first landing place, without any provision whatever being made for 
their reformation, or even future subsistence ! 


Thus far the writer of the letter; and we ask the reader, if he be an 
Englishman, without reference to his political or religious creed, without 
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reference even to his most bigoted prejudices, if he has any, whether this 
double slave trade in blacks and whites, this traffic in the one sex, and 
incarceration and banishment of the other, is not enough to rouse his spirit 
within him, and whether much less than this has not of old drawn down 
the denunciation of the world? We shall give the reader the paragraph 
from the Calcutta Journal, adverting to this abominable tratlic; and he 
will be able to judge for himself, what must have been the motives of 
the Indian Government, when they could instantly suppress a Paper, 
with a view to prevent its making further disclosures of so execrable and 
accursed a practice. The paragraph is as follows: 
SLAVE TRADE IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Our readers are of course aware, that the nefarious, traffic in human beings, is 
equally forbidden by the letter and the spirit of British law, in every portion of 
the British dominions, be their geographical position what it mays whether in 
the frozen regions of the North, or the scorching climate of the torrid zone, 
wherever the British flag waves, this disgraceful commerce is made criminal by 
British law. What, then, will the humane and enlightened community of this 
magnificent capital of our Eastern possessions say, when they are told that, with 
all its glittering spires of the temples of a pure religion—with all its splendid 
palaces, bespeaking the taste, and refinement, and the riches of their inhabi- 
tants—with all its colleges and schools, and societies to promote the propagation 
of knowledge, civil and religious ;—what will they say when they learn, that, 
amidst all these signs of veneration for Christianity, the philanthropy, the 
greatness, and the refinement, of Britons and British subjects in a British 
capital, it is disgraced by witnessing the lowest degradatiou of the human 
species ?—that this great capital is, in short, at once the depot of the commerce 
and riches of the East, and the mart in which the manacled African is sold, like 
the beast of the field, to the highest bidder? What may be said to this by the 
enlightened community we address, we need not anticipate. It is our duty to 
announce to them the disgraceful fact. We are informed, that 150 eunuchs 
have been landed from the Arab ships THIS SEASON, to be sold as slaves in the 
CAPITAL OF Britisu INDIA! It is known, too, that these ships are in the habit 
of carrying away the Natives of this country, principally females, and disposing 
of them in Arabia, in barter for African slaves for the Calcutta market!! Can 
it be possible that such degrading, such wicked scenes are passing around us, 
and that the actors are suffered to escape unnoticed and unpunished? We fear 
the fact is too true; but we hope, that the publicity thus given to it, will lead to 
the prevention of such gross violations of law and humanity in future. We can 
conceive the difficulty of detection in these cases ; but let all those who are aware 
of the illicit practices of these followers of Mahomet, remember, that they are 
imperiously called on, as Christians and as British subjects in particular, to 
bring to punishment these violators of law and humanity. Nature shudders at 
the thought of the barbarities practised by these abusers of God’s noblest 
creature, who are led, by an accursed thirst of gold, to brutalize the human 
species. Only one fact will suffice to show the savage and murderous barbarit 
resorted to by the wretches engaged in a traffic so revolting to humanity. A 
gentleman has informed us, that of 200 African boys emasculated at Juddah, 
only ten survived the cruel operation, After such a statement, it would be to 
suppose our fellow-subjects totally destitute of all the best feelings of our nature, 
to doubt that every exertion will be made by such of them as can, in any way, i 
aid in putting down a traffic so inhuman and abominable; and in preventing the 
capital of British India from being disgraced by it! 













































This was the last offence. Within a day or two after this appeared, 
and long after the republication of Colonel Stanhope’s Pamphlet had 
been closed, the Calcutta Journal was suppressed ; while the Secretary 
was instructed to put forth an official falsehood, under the sanction of the 4 
highest authority of the state, to mislead the public attention from the ‘ 
real cause of the suppression, and deliberately write, sign, seal, and issue d 
forth from his office, a document wearing “ Untruth” upon its very front. 
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The reader is no doubt acquainted with the series of aggravated 
injuries which followed this :—there are some intermediate links, how- 
ever, which are necessary to the complete understanding of the whole ; 
and as all our letters for the intermediate periods have now reached us, 
though many were prevented from coming to hand before, by the long 
voyages of the ships by which they were sent, we shall give a few portions 
of the explanatory matter which they contain. Another Correspondent 
has the following remarks, in a letter written soon after the Journal was 
suppressed : 

You will have seen, of course, that the Government, or I believe I should 
rather say the Governor General, has refused permission for reviving the Paper, 
under any Editor or any title whatever; the very types are considered to be at- 
tainted; and it is difficult to foresee whether any individual will have the courage 
to endanger his welfare, by purchasing them, even to print advertisements, In 
this last act of the Governor, his total suppression of the use even of the property 
and materials of the Journal, even the firmest friends of the system for restrain- 
ing free discussion stand aloof. Even the Chief Secretary, Bayley, is, I hear, 
ashamed of his pupil; so far does he go beyond the lessons of his preceptor ; 
and a very respectable and steady friend of order tcld me, the other day, that the 
Government had fallen into greater contempt than he had conceived it possible ; 
and, as if Mr. Adam's ‘ rule and ordinance ’ to prevélit the free press from bring- 
ing the authority of Government into hatred and contempt, had been aleady too 
effectual, and had saved them from odium by this means, the present members 
of Government seem determined to make amends for it by others, causing them- 
selves to be despised even by their own partisans. 


Such is the picture, and we believe it to be an accurate one, which 
the state of things in India presents, since despotism has laid its cold and 
chilling grasp upon the press, and the awful stagnation of silence and 
death have usurped the place of animated inquiry and wholesome life. 

Soon after the first suppression of the Journal, as if a feeling of re- 
morse had dictated what a sense of justice could not, the Paper was 
permitted to be revived, on one condition, that the Editor should be a 
person actually in the service of the Government. Debasing and hu- 
miliating as this condition was, the whole value of the Journal, both to 
its conductor and to the community, depending on that fearless and in- 
dependent examination into, and expression of opinion on, the acts of 
the Government itself, which no servant of its own (however honourable 
and public spirited the Editor chosen might have been) could possibly 
do, except anonymously, but certainly not as an Editor, even if he dared 
to print the anonymous comments of others as such: still this debasing 
condition, for the sake of preserving the wreck of the property, was com- 
plied with; and an announcement was made, that, under these circum- 
stances, the Journal would be revived. It was strangled, however, in 
the birth ; and although we had heard, that before any one could have 
possibly known what the revived Number was likely to contain, a trooper 
had: been sent off at night, and on a Sunday too—a day of holiness and 
rest—from the Governor General at Barrackpore, to command that not a 
single paper should be issued, so that the whole of the impression was 
lost and destroyed : we had never yet been able to give our readers the 
offensive passage of the announcement of this revival, which it appears 
had excited the Governor General’s wrath, and made him despatch a 
dragoon in such breathless haste. It was this— 

The subscribers to the Calcutta Journal, and the public, are respectfully inform- 
ed that a Daily Paper will be again issued from the Columbiag Press, on Mon- 
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will not be.— 
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day, the lst of December, under the ‘original designation.—On this occasion, it is 
merely necessary to state, that the mauagement of the Paper has been trausfer- 
red into the bands of a gentleman calculated in every respect to support its charac- 
ter: and, under such circumstances, the formality of a prospectus is deemed su- 
perfluous. Those to whom the late Journal was acceptable, will find, it is hoped, 
in that now offered, a substitute not less entitled to their patronage. But it must 
not be concealed that the late enactments, being, frum their nature probably 
somewhat indefinite, have, by their influence, thrown a melancholy check on the 
spirit of inquiry and discussion, which seemed to promise much ultimate benefit 
to the country and its Government. It is not asserted, that the law was intended 
to prohibit all inquiry and discussion ; its avowed object was merely to limit it ; 
but its effect was to intimidate many from writing at all, and to cripple the effu- 
sions of those who still ventured to indulge in the expression of sentiments, at all 
at variance with the existing state of things. The immediate object, however, of 
alluding to the measure above noticed, is to account for a determination to reduce 
the size of the Paper from four to three sheets per day, and proportionately in 
price, from 16 to 12 rupees per mensem. 


This was the announcement; and innocent enough it would seem to 
be to all but the most irritable of despots. To the waywardness of their 
ungovernable caprice, it is in vain to oppose reason; they do not ac- 
knowledge her legitimac?. ‘They ask men not only to suffer, but to suffer 
without a groan. Whe. Tr. Adam was censor of the press, and struck 
out such passages as he, in his irresponsible wisdom, thought fit to sup- 
_press, it was considered “ insolent and audacious” to fill up the blanks 
with stars. He would have the press feel the palsied touch of his life- 
destroying hand, and yet exhibit no sign of the deadly and venomous 
poison which it left behind it. So the present Governor General : 
he would pass laws to fetter all the energies of man; but he would 
not suffer these laws even to be spoken of, though no one could ever 
think of them but with such sentiments as these, so truly yet so 
‘mildly and respectfully expressed.? This allusion in the announce- 





2 In a late account of a Tour in Germany, a spirited and excellent review of 
which appeared in the E.raminer during the past month, we have a picture of 
‘the state of the press and of society in Austria, which is worth transcribing here, 
in order to show how truly despotism resembles itself in every country where it 


’ prevails. 


* Of Austria—the despotic, leaden, edict-issuing Austria,—the picture is sombre and 
complete. We wish, indeed, our limits would allow us to do it justice, both as it re- 
gards the lively picture of Vienna, and the social character of the population ; but this 

We cannot, however, avoid quoting the following passage :— 


But though the Austrians have no great capacity for thinking, and a very great capacity for im- 
morality and superstition, much of both must be aseribed to that total prostration of intellect which 
their Government inflicts upon them, a prostration which can never exist long, in the degree in 
“which it exists in Vienna, without producing some degradation of the moral principle. The whole 
political system is directed, with prying and persecuting jealousy, to keep people in ignorance of all 
that goes on in the world, except what it suits the Cabinet to make known, and prevent people from 
thinking on what is known differently from the way in which the Cabinet thinks. All the modes of 
education are arranged on the same depressing principle of keeping the mind in such a state, that it 
shall neither feel the temptation, nor possess the ability, to resist power. During the Congress of Lay- 
bach, the Em said to the teachers of a public seminary, ‘“ I want no learned men; I need no 
Jearned men: I want men who will do what I bid them,” or something to the same pur , the most 
unfortunate words, for the honour of bis throne, that could be put into the mouth of a Monareh, ‘The 
principle is fully acted on in Vienna; overall knowledge and all thinking, on every thing publie, 
and on every thing relating to the political events and institutions, not only of the Empire, but of all 
other countries, there “ broods a darkness which may be felt ;”’ nowhere will you find a more lament- 
able ignorance, or a more melancholy horror of being suspected of a desire to be wise above what is 
bee beats by the Editor of the Austrian Observer. Nothing is known but to official men; and the 
first official duty is to confine all knowledge within the official circle —The Austrian police—mon- 
strum horrendum, ingens ; it cannot be added, cui lumen ademptum, for it has the eyes of an Argus, 
though no Mercary has yet been found to charm them to sleep, while he rescued manly thought and 
intellectual exertion from the brute form into which political jealousy has metamorphosed them. 
"The French police under Napoleon was reckoned perfect ; in efficiency, it could not possibly surpass 
that of Vienna, which successfully represses every expression of thought, by forcing og all the dead- 
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ment had no sooner reached the Governor General's ear, or perhaps 
he might have seen it for himself, than the letter for the immediate 
suppression of whatever papers might have been printed off for the fol- 
lowing day was despatched to the Printer, late as it was on the sabbath 
night. Among the copies of the official correspondence that have reach- 
ed us from India, this, from being, perhaps, addressed to the Printer, 
and not to the Editor of the Paper, is not included: or it may, possibly, 
be in some packet not yet arrived. We may infer, however, from the 
notification that followed, that this also contained a falsehoood, an hypo- 
critical assigning of any cause rather than the true one, and from the 
shame of avowing a disinclination to hear the late laws spoken of, affect- 
ing to raise some objections about the revival of the Paper under the 
same name, as if that could possibly have been an objection, or as if it 
would not, if it existed at all, have been urged at the first, and its aban- 
donment or change made a condition of the revival in question, ‘The 
Printer’s announcement of this second suppression of the Paper is as 
follows:— NOTICE. 

The public are respectfully informed, that in consequence of a letter from the 
Chief Secretary to Government, received at a late hour yesterday evening,’ by 
which it appears that some misconception exists as to the designation of the Paper 
intended to be published from the Columbian Press, the issue of the same is 


therefore deferred until this misapprehension is removed. 
Calcutta Journal Office, Monday morning, Dec. 1, 1823. 


We have received, among our papers, a copy of this suppressed Num- 
ber; suppressed, be it understood, before it was issued, and before the 
Government could be fairly supposed to have any knowledge whatever 





ening conviction, that the eyes and ears of spies are every wliere. The consequences of a denuncia- 
tion are secret arrest, secret imprisonment, and an unknown punishment. It can be tolerated in some 
measure, that spies should be placed in coffee-houses, in the apartments of Restaurateurs, or in places 
of public amusement ; for on such occasions every sensible person, to whatever country he may be- 
long, will be on his guard ; but it is sickening when, even in private society, he must open bis lips 
under the conviction that there may be a spy sitting at the same table with him. This is the case in 
Vienna to a very great extent. The efficacy of such a system depends on those who are its instru- 
ments being unknown; but if the Viennese themselves may be believed, not only men, but women 
too, and men and women of rank, are in the pay of the secret police. Among those whom you know 
to be your personal friends, if you indulge in a freedom of opinion on which you would not venture in 
more mixed society, they will draw back with a sort of apprehension, and kindly warn you of the 
danger to which you are exposing both them and yourself. This is true, not merely of what might 
be considered modes of thinking hostile to the whole frame of government, but it is equally so of in- 
dividual acts of administration,—if you question, for instance, the propriety of punishing a public 
peculator, like T——, by dismissing him with a pension; or the purity of the motives which procared 
Count A—— his provincial government. The government is not even very fond that its measures 
should be praised ; itis much better pleased that nothing be said about them at all. 

‘It is nothing after this to hear that Metternich promotes the convenient hushands 
of accommodating wives to governments, and to learn that Vienna forms another do- 
main of Circe; but it is something, and something very inconsistent, to hear of the 
good, kind-hearted, simple character of the Emperor of Austria, who, presiding over 
this mass of suffocation eon amore, is described as the most good-natured of men ; for 
after hearing of such a state of things, we know of no epithets, but those of tyrant or 
simpleton, which can belong to him who presides over it.’ 


3 This Chief Secretary, Mr. W. B. Bayley, once an advocate for the freedom, 
improvement, and colonization of India, when these doctrines were iu fashion, in 
the height of Lord Hastings’s popularity, is still a member of Bible, School, and 
Education Societies in India ; and has a great, and perhaps deserved, reputation 
for piety. How this squares with his devoting the sabbath to such unholy pur- 
poses as this, be best can tell: perhaps he thinks the destruction of other 
inen’s property a good deed; and consoles himself with the saying, ‘‘ It is law- 
ful to do good on the sabbath day.’” An honest man, with Mr. Bayley’s wealth, 
would not lend himself to any such measures as these, on any day of the week, 
but rather resign his office than execute them. If ten firm and upright men 
could be found to do this, and there are many rich enough to warrant such inde- 
pendence, Judia might yet be saved. ‘ 
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of it. But, as in Austria, so we know that in India there are spies ; 
some, indeed, actually paid by the Government, in various favours for 
their time-serving and treacherous surveillance, but more perhaps serv- 
ing to ingratiate themselves into place. One of the former was once de- 
tected in prowling about the office of the Calcutta Journal, and looking 
at the manuscript letters, &c. in the hands of the printers, but was threst 
out from his infamous pursuit by the workmen themselves, who knew him 
to be an inferior copying clerk in Mr. Secretary Lushington’s office, hav- 
ing come in on pretence of inquiring after some acquaintance. The lat- 
ter are to be found in every circle,x—male as well as female; and few 
things can be either said or done, that will not find their way through 
this medium to the ever open ears of authority. It has been suggested 
by one of our Indian Correspondents, (and he speaks as if he knew the 
fact) that one of the sheets of this Paper, which was prepared for a day 
or two before it was intended to be issued, had been surreptitiously con- 
veyed to the Government ; and that the following passages, contained in 
the second page, were those which had excited their ire, and made them 
prevent its appearance, 

We have adverted to the most important events noticed in the latest papers 
which have reached India, the details of which are already before the public ; 
though we have deemed it necessary to take a brief review of them in recom- 
mencing the Journal ; and it only remains to observe, that we shall eagerly avail 
ourselves of those abundant resources which the judgment, taste, and zeal, of 
the principal proprietor of this Journal have already provided for us; and which 
will be, doubtless, increased and improved by his presence in the quarter whence 
the most valuable of them emanate. 

On this auspicious day of the revival of the Journal, it will be gratifying to 
the friends of Mr. Buckingham, and to the supporters of this paper in general, 
to learn that the Sir Edward Paget, in which ship he sailed for England, had 
arrived there on the 12th of July. We may, therefore, hourly look for intelli- 
gence from him, and a commencement of the fulfilment of the hopes expressed 
above, of a continual supply of rich and varied information for our pages. 


This, indeed, was something like a promise to the people of India, 
that they might expect to hear from their banished fellow-subject again ; 
or, at all events, that his exertions would not be wanting to promote 
their gratification and their interests: and such a promise might have 
been safely made; for, as long as he has life and health, those among 
them who pant for freedom, shall not want an advocate. But, it was 
not to be borne, by a government of despots, (and that they are this, 
and glory in being so considered, we have the authority of the India 
House itself for declaring,) that the people should hear the name of one 
whom the Government had tried to crush, brought back to their remem- 
brance, and especially when associated with eulogium. This must have 
been wormwood and gall to them: they wished their victim as dead to 
the memories of all men, as they could desire him to be in reality to 
their own: but this being impossible, it was necessary to declare it cri- 
minal to breathe it even in whispers, loud enough for any second person 
to hear. That might excite sympathy; sympathy begets union; and 
the union even of the hearts of the oppressed, is often death to the 
oppressors. 

To continue the narrative—This second suppression of the Calcutta 
Journal happened on the Ist of December: and the pretence vaguely 
put forth, was some understood objection to the revival of the paper 
under the old name, the memory of which, it seems, it was wished 
might perish for ever ; at the same time that the very measures taken to 
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effect this, was sure to cause it to be remembered still more. Had the 
objection really been to the name, it would have been distinctly stated, 
and some other name might have been chosen ; but the hatred was more 
deeply seated than this. Accordingly, the whole of December and the 
whole of January was suffered to pass away in the ruinous procrastina- 
tion of a matter that might have been definitively settled in an hour, as if 
for the express purpose of exhausting the only funds from which their 
victim had any hope of being able to draw a precarious subsistence. At 
last, as if in mockery of the enslaved and crouching state to which every 
Englishman in India was reduced by the degrading laws that had 
muzzled every tongue, and laid all men’s faculties prostrate at the feet of 
power, “The Calcutta Journal,” which had borne this unpretending name 
in the days of its greatest freedom, was to be called “ The British 
Lion,” when it dared no longer even look upon its keepers, in any free 
or inquiring manner, without a certainty of its being loaded with hea- 
vier and more galling fetters. This British Lion !—alas! how unlike the 
stately freedom with which that king of the forest ranges through the 
wide domain of nature, unawed by even the apprehension of restraint 
from man !—this British Lion was to succeed the Calcutta Journal; 
and, like any other spectre of a being now no more, to inspire, by its 
mere name, a fictitious reverence for its powers; though, like.the lion 
in the play, its very roaring must have been gentle as the voice of any 
nightingale.* 

The following are the official letters which passed on this memorable 
occasion; and we put them on record here, in order to complete the 
picture of folly to which they contribute the last touch :— 


To W. 3B. Baytey, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government, &c. 
Sir, 

I beg the favour of your laying the enclosed draft of agreement (making 
over to me the property of the Columbian Press, for a twelvemonth, by Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. the Agents of Mr. Buckingham, they having obtained also 
the sanction of the shareholders resident in Calcutta to that measure), and at 
the same time, to solicit from the Governor General in Council, the license ap- 
plied for in my letter of November 28, 1823. Should the Government be satis- 
fied with this draft, it shall be immediately engrossed and executed. The 
intimation I[ received from the Governor General, respecting a new name, by 
which the paper is to be designated, will be duly attended to; and should it 
meet the sense of Government, it is proposed to call it ‘* Tue Brivisu Lion.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
Calcutta, Jan. 29, 1824. W. P. Muston. 





* Theseus.—I wonder if the lion be to speak ? 
Demetrius.—One lion may, when many asses do. 
Snout.—Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 
Starveling —I fear it, 1 promise you. 
Bottom.—Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves : to bring in, God 
shield us ! a lion among ladies, is a most dreadful thing ; for there isnot a more 
fearful wild fowlthan your lion, living: and we ought to look to it. 
Snout.—Therefore, another prologue must tell he is no¢ a lion. 
Bottom.—Nay, you must name his mame; and half his face must be seen 
through the lion’s neck: and he himself must speak through, saying thus, or to 
the same defect—‘** Ladies, or fair ladies, I would with you, or request you, or I 
would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. If you think 
I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life :—No; I am no such thing : I am 
a man as other men are ;”’ and there, indeed, let him name his name ; and tell 
them plainly, he is Snug the Joiner.— Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
5 Where, is not said—Before the Government, is meant, 


Oriental Hergld, Vos. 3, 1 
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Here, then, are proofs of two facts: first, that the original application 
for the license had been made as long ago as November; and that two 
whole months had been suffered to pass away in deliberation about a 
name; it being the Governor General himself, it seems, whg raised the 
objection to the Paper being revived under its original title, and insisted 
on a new one.—It might have been called, ‘‘ The Kou-tou,” or “ Chinese 
Gong,” or “ Yellow Bonze,” or any other similarly suitable name : ° but 
‘‘ The British Lion” was really the last that even the most discursive 
imagination could have hit upon, unless, indeed, it were in irony. The 
official answer, which was immediately returned to this modest applica- 
cation, was as follows :— 

To W. P. Muston, Esq. 
General Department. 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday's date, and of its enclosure. 

2d. The temporary nature of the proposed arrangement, as described in those 

apers, does not afford any security that the control and influence of Mr. Buck- 
pap ; a are . j 
ingham, in the management of the paper, may not again be exercised, at the 
expiration of one year, to which only the engagement extends : and the Governor 
General in Council does not therefore deem it expedient to comply with the 
application submitted by you. 

3. The draft of agreement, which was enclosed in your letter, is herewith 
returned. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. B. Bay.ey, Chief Sec. to Gov. 


Sir, 


Council Chamber, Jan. 30, 1824. 

Here, then, the cause of alarm is freely and frankly expressed: and 
this is a sufficient corroboration of the suggestion before offered, that it 
was the paragraph in the Journal, suppressed before it was issued, and 
quoted at page 56, giving the people of India reason to hope that Mr. 
Buckingham’s exertions in England would still be directed to the in- 
terests of the Journal in India, which terrified the Government into the 
despatch of a dragoon on the Sunday at midnight, and the instant 
suppression of what they must have considered likely to set all India in 








6 It may, perhaps, be numbered as one of the sins of the Calcutta Journal, 
that about five years before the present Governor General was even thought of as 
likely to oecupy his present post, it contained, in a report of the proceedings at 
the last Westminster Election, the following, as a part of Mr. Cleary’s Address 
to the Electors, in reference to a certain Chinese Embassy; of which, perhaps, 
this passage will be sufficient to revive the recollection :— As to Captain Sir 
Murray Maxwell (said the speaker), it might be necessary to examine into the 
claims which he had on the electors of Westminster. The most prominent 
claim, it seems, was, that he went on a fool’s errand to China. His Chinese 
Majesty, according to the account given by the Yellow Bonze of Japan, was so 
much surprised at the absurdity of the visit, that he insisted on the gallant 
Captain kuocking his head nine times on the ground, to ascertain whether. he 
had any brains. ‘The Captain, however, declined to satisfy his Chinese Majesty 
of the fact, and refuséd to indulge him with the hollow sound, which he ap- 
peared apprehensive that the experiment would produce. Now, whether he had 
brains, or was conscious of the hollow sound, certain it was, that on hearing a 
Chinese gong, the gallant Captain, in a state of alarm, though with little policy, 
opened his fire to oppose a danger which had no existence but in his own weak 
and affrighted imagination. And, in order to convince the people of England of 
the propriety of the opinion which his Chinese Majesty entertained respecting 
the want of brains, he still ventures to expose himself to the disapprobation of 
Westminster, in the hope—the groundless hope of an unsuccessful pursuit.” If 
we were to say, Mutato nomine, &c. it might be objected to. As it stands, how- 
—_ it is the gallaut Captain only who is spoken of ; and no one can think 
otherwise. 
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a flame!—Oh! great and magnanimous rulers! Oh! wise and imper- 
turbable statesmen! swaying the destinies of a hundred millions of 
men, with arms in their hands, and paralyzed with terror at seeing the 
very name of a single individual who has no weapon for the combat but 
his pen! Oh! brave and undaunted governors, that cannot even face 
an enemy, separated by a broad ocean, and at a distance of many 
thousand miles; but after bringing all the powers of the state to crush 
him on the spot, are again thrown into a panic of alarm, lest, “ after 
the expiration of one year,” his control and influence might be again 
exercised in the management of his own affairs !—Oh ! the depth of the 
wisdom and knowledge of the Sages of the East! The escape of Napo- 
leon from St. Helena, could not inspire greater consternation than this. 

We hasten to the result.—During all this procrastination and delay, 
one great object of the Government was attained, in granting time for 
the subscribers to the Journal to be dispersed to other papers: one of 
which, the Bengal Hurkaru, a paper of very inferior circulation before, 
but the only daily one, except the John Bull, that then remained, 
nearly quadrupled it numbers: and Dr. Abel, Lord Amherst’s physician, 
who was prevented by influence from editing the Caleutta Journal, as 
the profits would then still have been retained to its original pro- 
prietor, became engaged to conduct the Hurkaru, on a scale of remaune- 
ration which should increase with its progressive increase of sale: so 
that Dr. Abel’s patrons could not render him a more essential service 
than by preventing the revival of the suppressed paper, until he had 
secured to his own, the highest circulation which the wants and means 
ot the society would admit. If this transfer of one man’s property into 
the pockets of another be not robbery, we know not by what name it 
should be called. It may be legal; that we do not dispute: legality 
and wrong are often more closely allied than mankind are generally 
disposed to believe ;—but that it is‘unjust we will maintain with our latest 
breath. 

The disclosures of “ falsehood and iniquity,” which we have here 
made, and supported too by proof, will be sufficient to enable our readers 
to judge, whether there be malice, personal vengeance, and a determi- 
nation to destroy the property of a proscribed individual, or not. If they 
can reconcile such proceedings as these, with a sense of public duty 
alone, we can only say, we envy them their happy credulity. We shall 
content ourselves for the present with laying the facts before them, up 
to the period of the last letter being written ; and shall not fail to keep 
them equally well informed of all ulterior proceedings that may come 
to our knowledge. 


7 





THE FORTUNATE ISLANDsS.! 


STRUGGLING with storms and fate the Roman stood 
Upon his galley’s deck, and viewed the sea 

Far westward stretching its impetuous ood— 

Full sad he looked, and thought on Italy! 





1! See Plutarch’s Life of Sertorius, and the Odyssey, lib. iv. 
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Aye moving in the track where fortane bids them be ! 


The Fortunate Islands. 


Hid in that vasty ocean there might be 
Some isle, he thought, where on earth’s gentle iesinit, 
The world forgot aud its vain pageantry, 

The troubled soul might taste of golden rest, 


Through soft Elysian scenes free wandering like the blest. 


His shattered fleet far tossing on the wave, 

His care-worn crews with lightning-flashing eye, 
Yet unsubdued by toil, and fiercely brave 
Prepared with him to dare the fight, or fly 

To distant lands beneath some unknown sky: 
And, as they meditate, across the deep 

Swift as au arrow moving they descry 

A little bark, round which the surges leap, 


As wild hounds bay a fawn that strong enchantments keep 


From their fell jaws: th’ imperial galley now 

The bark draws near, and waits some friendly sign ; 
Sertorius, standing on the brazen prow, 

Beckons them welcome, and th’ assisting line 
Secures their bark, which they with joy resign, 

To mingle with their wondering countrymen: 

Then follow friendly greetings, and the wine 

Of rich Hesperia tells them once again 


What golden shores they touch, what purple hills they ken. 


Then comes their tale: how in the distant sea 

Lie happy isles unvexed by angry Jove; 

Along their cliffs the shepherd wanders free, 

While perfumed gales the silver billows move 

Like music in the haunts the Syrens love; 

And all around the landscape lies like heaven, 

Blue mountains, amber streams, and nymphs that rove 
Unclad through sunny glades, or meadows even, 


Plucking the ruddy fruit which Nature’s hand has given. 


There rage no storms, nor hail nor snows descend, 

But spring eternal smiles, and crowns the plain 

With flowers and spreading trees, whose branches bend 
With golden autumn’s spoil, and yellow grain 

Aye tempt the sickle of the reaper train, 

Who chant their rustic songs midst labour light, 

Nor know the approach of Sickness or of pain ; 

But when the Fates to quit the scene invite, 


Sink to the peaceful tomb, and welcome endless night. 


This, and much more, th’ experienced warrior heard, 
And sighed for peace upon that happy shore, 

Where no bold demagogue false prayers preferred 
To heaven; where war was vever heard to roar 

Her thunders, or, with hands distained in gore, 
O’erturn proud cities in the soiling dust : 

Wafting his train the willing ocean o’er, 

There might he hope to live serene and just, 


Giving the spear and shield to time’s devouring rust. 


False dreams !—amongst his gallant troop were found, 
Who sought nor peace nor happiness, but gold! 

‘These threw his noble project to the ground, 

And flew to combat in a tyrant’s hold. 

Incensed he foliowed, and a huadred fold 

On their own heads repaid their treachery ; 

But deep he felt, "tis fate that gives the mould 

‘To human acts, in vain imagined free, 


Bion, 








THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 6.—The London Magazine. 


MaGazinEs in general have, as far as we can discover, but one aim, 
and that may as well be left unstated: the reader will but too readily 
perceive what it is. Their means are various. Some are coarse and 
violent ; some devout; some addicted exclusively to the abuse of foreign 
literature, and to the praises of our own; some are fine and finicking; 
and there are others too equivocal to allow any general characteristic of 
them to be given. All find readers among the vast population of these 
realms. It is observable, however, that of so many works not one has a 
direct tendency to nourish the thinking principle in youth, to disencum- 
ber the mind of prejudices, to sharpen the judgment, to rouse the faculty 
of invention. On the contrary, the mind is placed, like a victim in the 
ancient sacrifices, in the midst of rank perishable garlands, and at- 
tempted to be rendered quiescent by a never-ceasing supply of such me- 
retricious finery. But as the heart may be sad and solitary in the most 
crowded cities; so the mind may pine and fall to decay in the very 
throng and press of innutritious and noxious ideas. Our superfluity, as 
Lord Bacon observes, may be in this case the cause of our poverty. Re- 
tailing ideas at second-hand, is mistaken for thinking; and as that art 
is not difficult, demanding no invention and little judgment, the labour, 
which those who really think undergo, becomes by degrees irksome or 
insufferable, and the mind, by relaxing its exertions and lowering its 
views, grows really weak and contemptible. ‘To prove the full force of 
this truth, let the reader of such works imagine himself stripped of every 
notion and opinion, and cut off from all relation to every truth, which he 
has not gained or examined for himself; let him call his tastes and pre- 
ferences in question, and try if he can trace the path by which they got 
footing in his mind; let him think, too, if (for him only) time were to roll 
on his centuries rapidly, and place him in the midst of new generations, 
how he would justify those opinions and convictions which he now takes 
for unquestionable truths. It is probable that a contemplation of this 
kind, indulged for one hour, would shake the pillars of his literary creed ; 
and make him feel the necessity of having recourse to other teachers than 
those he has been accustomed to reverence. It is a principle in the hu- 
man mind to abhor servitude, and to spurn even the appéarance of being 
(to borrow an expressive phrase from the vulgar) “ led by the nose ;” 
and for this reason we may be sure that all those who adopt the fashion- 
able cant of their times, possess sufficient ingenuity to persuade them- 
selves that they only indulge ther own opinions. It is a sad, but common 
deception ; it is pleasant to readers, and profitable to writers, because 
it flatters the vanity of the former, and hides the insufficiency of the 
latter: for who would write, ifit were previously necessary to have some- 
thing new and useful to communicate? Such a preliminary would strike 
an atrophy into common periodical lucubrations, and condemn loads of 
printed paper to remain on the hands of the booksellers ; to the great loss, 
according to Mr. Burke, of a useful body of men, 

But (unless we are deceived in the “ signs of the times,’”’) a different 
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spirit is gaining ground amongst the public. ‘The sounding rhetoric, 
which, up to this moment, some people mistake for fine writing, is begin- 
ning to be suspected of being little better than a ‘“ tinkling cymbal ;” and 
the gothic extravagance of the barbarous ages of our literature, which, 
like a dead criminal, had been animated by a kind of galvanic process, 
only terrified us for a moment, and then passed away to the “ things 
beyond the flood.” 

In this unnatural revival, however, of a defunct taste, the London 
Magazine was a conspicuous accomplice, although it came but late into 
the business. The “ Age of Elizabeth” occupied very constantly one 
spare corner or another of its early numbers; and as a concomitant was 
found, most plentiful abuse of all those who had the misfortune to differ 
with this new oracle of taste. The gentleman who then conducted it 
had conceived a violent antipathy to French literature, particularly to 
works distinguished by correct taste and liberal sentiments; his criti- 
cisms and opinions were marked by petulance as well as hostility ; and, 
being apparently without any just standard by which to measure the 
energies of his contemporaries, he was perpetually guilty of the wildest 
and most unjust decisions respecting their merits and defects. The 
opinions which this writer put forth on the poems of Mr. Keats were 
among the most extravagant that had ever been submitted to the public : 
poetry was changed in his mind from “ the language of the gods,” to 
the incoherency of a dream, and gorgeous folly was mistaken for grandeur. 
Singularity is in general honourable to men of genius, because it proves 
that they possess the forcé of mind necessary to free themselves from the 
yoke of prejudice ; but when this singularity arises, not from any superio- 
rity of mind, not even from any peculiar bias of character, but from a 
vain endeavour to rouse the attention of mankind, then it becomes the 
duty of all plain and unsophisticated men to treat it as it really deserves. 
Nor should any man escape the just censures of his contemporaries, by 
taking shelter in the seeming irresponsibility of a class; for a weak writer 
is not the less ridiculous because he may herd with a hundred others of the 
same stamp. ‘These remarks apply to the majority of the early contri- 
butors to this magazine. Those writers had observed that as far back as 
they could remember, judicious and thinking men had been accustomed 
to look upon Pope as a good translator, and a great poet; upon Voltaire 
as, at least, a fine critic and great philosopher; upon Racine as a dra- 
matic poet, if not equal to Shakespear: and the Greek tragedians, supe- 
rior to any others that could be named. This was not to be endured ; 
for could it be supposed that critics fresh from the green-room, the cock - 
pit, or the boxing-ring, should be disposed to admire a man like Pope, 
whose legs were much too weak and small to allow him to be a poet ;' 
and as to Voltaire and Racine, it was quite sufficient that they had been 
born on the wrong side of St. George’s Channel ; for it had long been an 
understood thing among the small critics we are speaking of, that wnagi- 
nation was not to be found out of the fogs and flats of England. But 
let the reader take their opinions in their own words; and lest we should 
be suspected of having taken them from the honourable testimonies of 
their ancient prototypes prefixed to the Dunciad (whence we shrewdly 





1 The fashionable cant is, that his delicate constitution would not allow him 
to be sufficiently abroad to observe nature. 
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suspect these gentlemen borrowed this kind of erudition), we will be careful 
in noting the volume and page. “ Pope is full of sound and fury, and means 
nothing.” “ Pope’s muse never wandered with safety, but from his library 
to his grotto, or from his grotto into his library back again!”’* Voltaire was 
unlucky enough not to admire the whole of Shakespeare, and it is perhaps 
true that he undervalued him upon the whole, and this was a sad thing 
no doubt. The French philosopher entertained, it seems, an especial 
antipathy to witchcraft and ghosts; which being the case, it was not to 
be expected that he should suddenly become reconciled to such unnatural 
machinery, upon meeting it in Shakespeare. The London Magazine, 
however, in its collective wisdom, was highly incensed at discovering ina 
foreigner so abominable a heresy, and thus vents its bursting spleen upon 
the good old gentleman of Ferney, the friend of toleration and mildness. 
“ This then is the operation of the ‘ saine philosophie’ on poetry! and it 
evinces as much knowledge, and as much integrity in its operations on 
other matters. We may affirm it, then, from this specimen, to be 
blind as the beetle to the nobler impulses of man's immortal nature ; 
grovelling as the muck-worm in its self-conceit ; and spiteful as the 
adder against beauties of which it cannot but perceive the existence. 
There are about equal proportions of malevolent and of dull misrepre- 
sentation in Voltaire’s version ” * (of a passage of Shakespeare which had 
been cited.) This is very decorous and very modest from the pen of 
the author of a ‘ Visit to Paris,’ and of sundry articles and critiques in 
various magazines! But we must reserve our remarks until we have 
added to the above, the equally new and ingenious account of Racine’s 
poetry and genius, which is to be found in the London. ‘‘ What success 
a translator of Racine into our vernacular tongue would meet with, 
I leave you to guess. His tragedies are not poetry—are not passion— 
are not imagination: they are a parcel of set speeches ; of epigrammatic 
conceits; of declamatory phrases ; without any of the glow, and glan- 
cing rapidity, and principle of fusion in the mind of the poet, to 
agglomerate them into grandeur, or blend them into harmony. The 
principle of the imagination resembles the emblem of the serpent,” (if 
we were in the habit of proposing riddles to our readers, we might choose 
this as a good one,) “‘ by which the ancients typified wisdom and the 
universe, with undulating folds, for ever varying, and for ever flowing 
into itself,—circular, and without beginning or end.” [In which we 
think it resembled the writer’s wits.| ‘* The definite, the fixed, is death ; 
the principle of life is the indefinite, the growing, the moving, the con- 
tinuous. But every thing in French poetry is cut up into shreds and 
patches, little flowers of poetry, with tickets and labels to them, as 
when the daughters of Jason minced and hacked their old father into 
collops,”—{and stuck tickets and labels on the pieces, we presume !— 
Oh! the height and depth of those critics.] This tissue of unintelligible 
absurdity is put into the mouth of Coleridge; but it is of little conse- 
quence who wrote or uttered it, nothing but real ignorance could have 
given birth to such intolerable nonsense. Where, for example, did he 





2 Lond. Mag. vol. ii. p. 301. SIb. iii. 606, 4 Ib. i. p. 129. 
5 An amusing writer, this! who would have thought to have had Medea 
transformed into the daughter of Jason! But there is no longer any faith in 
mythology. 
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64 
learn that it is the principle of fusion which draws things together 
(agglomerates) into grandeur ?—and who told this writer that Jason 
was minced to collops by his daughters, when he was old,—he who 
died young by the hands of his wife, and had no daughters above the age 
of infancy? But, to let this pass, will any one believe that he had ever 
read ‘ Athalie,’ or ‘ Iphigéenie en Aulide;’ tragedies in which the soul, 
if the phrase be allowable, is bent backward and forward by emotion, 
and shaken, like a reed before the tempest? The true source, however, 
of these false judgments, ‘is poverty of intellect; the critics were com- 
pletely inadequate to comprehend the characters of the authors whom 
they presumed to judge; and, in their hatred, only dealt random strokes 
at phantoms of their own creating. 

But it is impossible to go through the publication in this manner; our 
views must be more general ; and they should have been altogether so, had 
it been practicable, without entering into particulars, to give a just idea 
of the execution and character of the work. Had we any other object in 
view than to counteract, as far as may be in our power, the evil tendency 
of a great portion of our periodical literature, we might content ourselves 
with amusing generalities, and touch upon those subjects only, concern- 
ing which we might be sure the reader would be prepared to allow every 
proposition we shoulc advance. With far the greater portion of our con- 
temporaries, this we know is the practice. It must doubtless be rewarded 
with some degree of success. The only misfortune is, that nothing is 
thereby gained by the public; which, when reading degenerates into a 
mere amusement, is sure, on the contrary, to be a constant loser; for 
as happiness, which mankind are agreed in considering the most desirable 
thing, can never be promoted by lessening and weakening the energies 
of a people, it is quite clear that whatever tends to make men sedentary, 
without at the same time rendering them wiser, is a practice pernicious 
to individuals and the state; and calculated to induce the most fatal 
indifference to the great interests of humanity. It is better, therefore, to 
be the well-wisher than the flatterer of the public ; to say what may be 
of use, rather than what may be only agreeable. If the useful can be 
likewise rendered agreeable, as it generally may, so much the better, 
for all parties are gainers; but where truth and popularity run in diffe- 
rent paths, it is disgraceful to quit the former that the latter may greet 
us with a smile. 

The aim of the London Magazine is mere popularity. The character 
of its readers it looks upon as a matter of little consequence, provided 
they be numerous, and not difficult to please. This may be clearly and 
indisputably inferred from its gladiator-propensity to fighting and 
Jighters. No respectable publication of the day has been so conspi- 
cuous for this sort of taste, or attempted to conceal its perversity with so 
much industry and ingenuity. Men of dignified minds, though by no 
means fastidious, or disposed to view the amusements of the vulgar with 
a stoical or cynical eye, can never consent, notwithstanding, to see the 
ruffianly avocations of the Fives-court attempted to be exalted, by the 
forlorn hope of literature, into a subject of thought for the youth of a free 
country. They can least of all tolerate such a practice in a work occa- 
sionally pretending to purity of sentiment, and given to animadvert with 
severity on the slightest tinge of heterodoxy in opinion. The brutal 
amusements of that class of persons who are styled the Fancy, are a 
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reproach to civilization ; as they appear to have done no more than col- 
lect the bloody and fierce propensities of human nature into one foul 
current, which, running constantly in our sight, keeps up a memento of 
the state of moral degradation, from which philosophy has raised some 
of us. Those who preserve and endeavour to perpetuate a taste for spec- 
tacles of this kind, are men in whom the appetites of the savage triumph 
over reason and knowledge; and, becoming allied to certain capacities 
created by the progress of society, acquire a moral aspect which resembles 
that of a Huron dressed in the garb of a fine gentleman. Pure litera- 
ture has a strong tendency to abate our evil inclinations, and is the aptest 
instrument that wisdom can employ in erecting a correct taste anu moral 
character among a people ; but it has been found capable also of answering 
other ends. The energies of the mind are moved and fashioned by lite- 
rature ; but to marshal them in due order, compare them among thein- 
selves, and turn them into the only channel through which they can flow, 
with profit and safety, to the true end of existence, is what requires 
something more excellent, permanent, independent. ‘This requisite is 
philosophy. We are aware, however, that an objectionable meaning 
has been affixed to this term, and that the majority has been taught to 
regard it, as a wild young lady may be supposed to regard her governess, 
with an angry and unwilling reverence, and a secret repugnance to 
endure her company. But in ages of tolerable refinement, some kind of 
knowledge and many kinds of amusement are reckoned necessary by all 
the respectable ranks of life; and those species are preferred which ask 
the least labour and application. Hence arises the necessity for such pub- 
lications as the London Magazine. They may be considered as panora- 
mic glimpses of the intellectual and moral world ; or, rather, of so much 
of it as may come under the observation of one age ; and these are passed 
before the eye so rapidly, that the traces they leave upon the mind 
resemble the faint lines and imperfect words which we discover on an 
ancient map, which damp and time have conspired to obliterate. The 
interests of arts and knowledge require that men should parcel out the 
great domain of science and literature among them, and pursue each a 
separate path; and also that there should be a few so totally abstracted 
from all other pursuits, that their whole souls might be given up to study. 
But the publication before us is made up, in the main, of the light and 
sketchy effusions of men of business, occasionally affecting the tone of 
persons of the polite world, who turn to literature as a tolerable invention 
tor killing time; or of such as cultivate letters for the mere purposes of 
trade, valuing an essay, or an article, according to the price it will com- 
mand. But articles have from time to time appeared in it, which must 
by no means be classed with the above.-—Amongst these are to be reckoned 
‘ Table Talk,’ the * Confessions of an English Opium Eater,’ the greater 
part of the papers signed Elia, and a few others. Being the productions 
of persons of real talent, they harmonize but ill with the trash that sur- 
rounds them, and look like doors of marble to a hovel. “Tis these arti- 
cles only that have given a character of respectability to the work, and 
as often as it contains pieces of a similar nature, it will certainly deserve, 
in spite of its general tendency, to be looked into by men of sense. 

But even in the writers of such essays as we have been speaking of 
with praise, there may be discovered a want of consistency and specific 
aim: the subject immediately before them appears to have been consi- 
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dered abstracted from all relation to the general interests of humanity ; 
enthusiasm for the good of mankind appears to be repressed by a kind of 
affected indifference, as if it really were beneath a wit of these days to be so- 
licitous for the spread of sound thinking and liberal opinions. One writer, 
who formerly contributed to the work, formed, notwithstanding, a very 
honourable exception. It is exceedingly pleasant to see him wrestle 
with prejudice, dart a keen shaft at political corruption, or pull the lion’s 
skin from a boasting pretender to wit and eloquence. As an example, 
Jet the reader turn to the article ‘ On the Difference between Speaking 
and Writing’;° the spirit of the whole is so good, the reasoning so true, 
the application so practical, that we doubt whether many better pieces 
of the kind could be found in our periodical literature. ‘The author's 
account of Burke and Lord Chatham is really exquisite; and worth a 
thousand dissertations on ‘ Roast Pig,’’ or ‘ Reveries on Dream-chil- 
dren,’ although these latter are by a very approved writer. The author 
of Table Talk, indeed, is quite a master in parliamentary sketches, and, 
if for these only, will deserve to be long remembered by his countrymen. 
But what are these few excellent essays in the great mass of the London 
Magazine ? 

That which constitutes a great proportion of the charm that in the 
writings of men of genius is so powerfully captivating, is that close sym- 
pathy which the reader discovers between the strokes of the author and 
the responses of his own heart, which follow: each proposition as an echo; 
this it is that justifies us in saying that we loved this or that writer; for 
a principal ingredient of love is sympathy. We fear there are few 
qualities in the Periodical before us having any tendency to give rise to 
this amiable feeling. The quaint wit of Elia, when it was in its best 
days (which, alas! have long passed away), was not calculated to inspire 
much sympathy with its author. It was hardly natural. You could not 
forbear considering it as the ghost of a former age, evoked by the force 
of imitation from the ancieut folios where it had lain quietly in ‘ its 
cearments,” and made to stalk about on the platform of literature, to be 
freely spoken to by none but scholars. Elia must pardon us, but there 
was always an unpleasant feeling mingled with the respect we paid him. 
While we strolled along with him through the deserted rooms of the 
South Sea House, or smiled at him devouring his dainties in the dusky 
cloisters. of Christ’s, there was still a whispering repugnance at the 
bottom of our heart, which indicated but too plainly that he was not the 
man with whom we could have “ the same desires and the same aver- 
sions.” We were always glad to meet Elia, but so were we also to part 
with him. He always disappointed ys, The secret cause of this was 
his want of earnestness and enthusiasm, his weak passions, his pretty 
but finicking touches of nature, his predilection for the odd, the curious, 
the caricature, in short, of every thing that can be thought of. It was 
a recommendation to Elia’s papers that they were short, and extremely 
pretty pieces of variety for a periodical. Every body looked blank when 
Elia’s name was not seen in the table of contents—they would have 
looked more blank had they discovered twenty pages of his. It was good 
policy in him not to give himself in full length :—his bust was quite 





6 Lond. Mag. vol, ii. p. 22. 
7 Vide articles on those agreeable subjects, by Elia, in the London Magazine. 
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enough, Not so with the author of Table Talk. His essays overflow 
with feeling, he has enthusiasm, he has experience of men, he has good 
strong taste, he has the results and materials of thinking: what he 
seemed to want was art and method ; but this in a periodical may hardly 
be considered a fault; and it is very certain that its absence in this 
writer was little lamented by those who could relish the excellencies 
that covered the deficiency. The Opium Eater was strictly methodical ; 
his knowledge and power much superior to his taste, which we think 
is tainted with strong mysticism, and a hankering for the gloom and 
diablerie of the Germans. Nevertheless his ‘ Confessions’ are very 
fine, and should be preserved as an interesting picture of a mind and 
fancy singularly diseased. 

These, however, are distinct personages from the real London Maga- 
zine coterie, whose calibre may be found in the laughable impertinence 
of the “ Lion’s Head.” Here the editors exult over the dulness of their 
correspondents, many of whom are, we fear, of their own creating. Here 
we have all the peculiar flippancy of a novice in the art and mystery of 
wit, darting about its tiny arrows as a boy blows bubbles at the sun; and 
all this under the full persuasion that the public must be highly interested 
in its skirmishes with those ideal phantoms, which it thinks proper to 
exhibit with the humorous appellations of Mr. B. W. or Miss R. H. The 
** Lion’s Head” is a treasury of lame wit, and self-approving petulance, 
and is as good as those signs we see over some of our London shops, 
signifying the sort of articles which may be had within. Its writers must 
be happy men! for it is self-evident that they believe themselves to be 
among the first persons of the age. This, indeed, appears to be the 
secret creed of the majority of those who contribute to the publication. 
Hear one of them speak of Lord Byron :— 


*< Tt was a foolish and very wrong thing to write the Farewell,’’—but—“ to 
say the truth, we long to see Lord Byron amongst us, stripped of all the adven- 
titious, and, we must call them, surreptitious advantages, as au author, which he 
has derived from being considered as too bad for repentance, and too desperate 
to be pitied.”—** In our view of the matter, Lord Byron's serious poetry is of a 
much more deleterious tendency than his late compositions, professing levity 
of purpose. ‘The former is calculated to introduce disease into the heart, through 
admiration excited in favour of false and hateful qualities of character: the 
latter address themselves only to the unscrupulous, and the experienced. To 
regard what is impreper in them with approbation, would bespeak previous cor- 
ruption. But the first ruin taste, infect feeling, and unsettle principle; what is 
showy in them wins and perverts ; what is pathetic softens towards temptation ; 
what is horrible familiarizes with evil, and misrepresents nature.”’-—‘* His pieces 
are indeed of a ‘ mingled yarn’: the coarse is mixed with the fine; the subtlest 
texture with the veriest botchwork.—/Ve would point out to his Lordship’s 
serious reflection,” &c. 


In this last member of a sentence, we have the whole reason of the 
previous rhodomontade. What does giving advice in things of this 
nature imply ?—Superiority in the adviser. What a triumph, therefore, 
to be able to “point out to Lord Byron’s serious reflection,” sundry 
faults and imperfections, which it was quite impossible he should ever see 
without such friendly assistance !—But this is the way in which they 
affect to speak of our great writers. Criticism degenerates into an 
attempted display of superiority; and, by aiming at metaphysical sub- 
tlety, without a competent knowledge of the principles of metaphysics, 
becomes by degrees a jumble of contradictions. 
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To conclude what we have to say :—the London Magazine has lost 
some of its best contributors, but still continues to be an amusing work, 
Its effect on literature, so far as it has any effect, is not good; it tends 
to sink it into trifling and insignificance ; to bring down all subjects to 
the same level; to induce writers to view that public with contempt, 
which ought to be an object of reverence to them; and, lastly, by an 
injudicious method of bestowing praise, to rouse one’s indignation against 
even good writers themselves. It has two classes of contributors —men 
who have written too much, and youths who have thought too little; but 
it is equally true that it occasionally brings forward pieces of extremely 
fine writing, as must always be the case with a publication which is tole- 
rably open to the productions of merit. 
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GENTLY to the passing wind 

The wild heath turns her rustling bells, 
But at its root the linnets find 

A shelter when the tempest swells : 
Humble virtue thus appears, 

When the storms of fortune blow, 
Soothing soft our bitter fears, 

Thouglt we thought her poor and low. 


Like a nun the yellow bloom 
On the prickly furze is seen, 
Fenced and guarded for the tomb, 
Till scattered by the breezes keen ; 
Never plucked to match the rose 
On the bosom of the fair; 
But on its green intrenchment grows, 
A mark for every ruder air, 


On some far corner of a waste, 

The fragrant haunt of wandering bees, 
Like a secluded people placed, 

One oft a knot of wild-flowers sees : 
Bending o’er the mossy sward, 

There the harebells kiss the breeze, 
While, in the silent distance heard, 

The lone brook bubbles near the trees. 


The violet too, untouched by art, 
Filled with dew lies drooping there— 
How sweet, from eating cares apart, 
Their soft tranquillity to share! 
With some ancient book in hand, 
On the fragrant turf reclined, 
Tis also sweet with visions bland 
To soothe the much-distempered mind. 
Summer, long extend thy reign, 
And keep these pleasures in thy train! 





NEW ALGEBRAJC TEST FOR ASCERTAINING THE MERITS OF 
EAST INDIA DIRECTORS, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Addiscombe, Aug. 2. (N.B. Black Monday ‘) 


Tue writer of the Letters to Sir Charles Forbes, on the stoppage 
of all communication of thought between man and man in India, has 
laid down, in his 88th proposition, Letter II. a canon or rule, for esti- 
mating the comparative values of India Directors in terms of years, 
which, it appears to me, may hereafter be applied with considerable 
practical utility, as a standard for estimating the pretensions of candi- 
dates for the Direction, and that with tolerable approximation to cor- 
rectness. 

This writer does not seem, however, to be familiar with the mathe- 
matics, particularly those branches of mixed science, which enable 
statesmen to apply, as Condorcet and the French philosophers did, 
scientific formulas of calculation to the chances and events of political 
life. 

As I confess myself struck with the ingenuity of the writer's hypo- 
thesis, and its evident applicability to much of the ignorance and pre- 
judice which prevail concerning India, in quarters where such discre- 
ditable qualities ought least to be seen, permit me, Sir, in the valuable 
pages of your compilation, to attempt developing the crude conceptions 
of Sir Charles Forbes’s correspondent ; perhaps 1 should rather say, 
permit me to reduce to a regular formula, and a shape applicable to 
practice, the proposition of that writer. 

The problem proposed, is to find the real value of the alleged Indian 
experience of any Director who has visited that country. 

The Letter-writer avers, that the progress of a colony like India, is, 
in twenty years, equal to that of an o/d mother country in a century. 

Hence, that a man who has been absent from the said colony for 
twenty years, is no fitter to judge of its condition, feelings, opinions, &c. 
than the Specratror would be to write a Hermit 1n Lonpnoy, if the 
‘* Spectator” could be supposed to rise from his grave so to do. 

This last notion is a mere rhetorical flourish: science has nothing in 
common with Apptsons and M‘Donovcus! For our purpose, the 
Jigures of the previous paragraph, namely, 20 years for the colony, and 
100 years for the old country, are sufficient ; we require no illustrations 
or comparisons. 

The Q. E. D. then, of the writer, is, that the Director who has left 
India a given number of years ago, is as unfit to judge of the state of 
men and things there, at any present assumed time, as an English 
statesman would be, to step on any fine morning into the Cabinet 
Council, take his seat, and discuss men and measures in Europe, after 
having been in his grave, or exiled to some infinitely remote region, 
for a term of years, about five times as great as that of the supposed 
period of the given Director's absence from India. 
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To reduce the above reasoning into strict algebraic form, we have— 
ac 
r=y-—. 
where a, is the elapsed period of the supposed Director’s absence 
from India. 

p, the expression of the supposed progress of the colony, in a given 
number of years. 

c, the rate of advancement of the old country, in a given time (a 
century, I suppose), while the colony makes the same progress in a 
smaller number of years. 

y, the particular year of our Lord Christ, in which the calculation is 
supposed to be made ; and, 

a, the result ; or the unknown quantity, expressing the fitness of the 
given Director, in years of our Lord, previous to the present time. 


To illustrate the above general enunciation by a particular enuncia- 
tion :— 

Let a =7 years (supposed length of time since any Mr. A. left 
India). 

Let p = 20 years, as laid down by the writer of the Letter to Sir C. 
Forbes. 

And c = 100 years, or the rate of advancement in an old country 
equal to 20 years in the new. 


Then, as,p : ¢!? 


7x100 _ 


: s 20° 100°°7: ——— 35. 
Or, a * F090 ~: 20 5 


And, y — ae) _ a3 
P ! 
Or, 1824 — 35 = 1789: 
Therefore, x — 1789. 

The result of this investigation, therefore, proves that a Director, 
who has been seven years trom India, knows about as much of the 
actual state of society there, or of men’s minds and feelings, and is 
about as well qualified to judge of the fitness of Governors, the pro- 
priety of their acts, or the suitableness of such acts to those with whom 
they have to deal, as a worthy ex-statesman, dead and buried in 
1789, would be to judge of the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers in 
England, under existing circumstances of society here, and political 
phases of affairs in Europe, if the said defunct were suddenly to burst 
his cearments, arise from his sarcophagus in Westminster Abbey, and 
so resuscitated, to proceed to take his place in the Council Chamber at 
Carlton Palace; or at a Cabinet meeting in Downing-street, to settle 
our bickerings with the Holy Alliance, or to draw up instructions for 
our non-descript agents to the Spanish American States. 

Only fancy, Sir, the excellent fitness for such things, of a statesman 
of 1789—the period when the French Revolution was on the point of 
explosion; when a squabble with Spain about an acre or two of American 
ice at Nootka Sound was enough to bring us to the verge of war with 
that jealous colonial power, now stripped of them all, by her own mad 
insolence ! 
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It is evident that this canon may be applied to any given case of a 
Director, or other individual of Leadenhall-street, claiming credit for 
local experience, You have only to vary the quantity a = the number 
of years’ absence, and y, the actual “‘ Anno Domini,” when you have 
the real value of the boasted experience, by the above theorem. I| 
need not point out to a gentleman of your discernment, the amusing 
applications that might thus be made of this discovery of a Directorial 
Algebraic Test, Yours, FLUENT. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


Our facetious, though strictly mathematical correspondent, has hit 
upon a fertile theme for some of the most useful anecdotes that could 
be presented to the public eye. What, for instance, could be more 
entertaining, as well as instructive, than taking the Yellow Book containing 
the List of India Directors —(the parties who figure in which are not much 
unlike the Yellow Admirals that we hear of in the navy, who are 
laid by on the shelf as useless and inefficient)—and with a double 
column ruled for the purpose, placing on the one side the names of the 
actual Directors, with the dates of their appointments; and on the 
other, the name of some individual, long since dead and forgotten, 
with whom, in point 6f fitness from experience, such Director might be 
fairly compared. To begin with the venerable Mr. Bosanquet, and the 
veteran Mr. Elphinstone ; the former becoming a Director in 1782, and 
the latter in 1786; being therefore, according to the scale of our cor- 
respondent FLurnt, about as fit to direct the affairs of India, at this 
period, as any two men, who lived respectively 200 and 170 years ago, 
would be to navigate a ship on the present improved system of nautical 
science; or direct the construction of a steam-engine. If such a list 
could be accompanied with biographical sketches of the individuals 
named; not merely laudatory apologies, but bold and spirited delinea- 
tions of their weakness and incapacity as public men—for with private 
life we have no desire to intermeddle ; it would be as useful as it would 
be entertaining ; and if some able hand will undertake the task, we 
will take care that his confidence shall not be betrayed, and that his 
labours shall be adequately rewarded. 





SONNET.——-ON LEAVING INDIA. 


Now for green-budding hopes, and fancy’s flowers, 
That would not flourish o’er thy sterile soil, 
Grave of the Wanderer! where disease and toil 

Have swept their countless slaves. ‘Though danger lowers 

Above mine homeward path, no shade o’erpowers 
The soul’s exulting day-dreams. Love’s sweet smile, 
And Friendship’s fervent voice so void of guile, 

Delight and cheer the visionary hours! 

Hail! twilight memories of past delight! 

Hopes of the future blending in my dreams! 
Your mingled forms of loveliness and light, 
Fair as the summer morning’s orient gleams, 
Chase the dull gloom of sorrow’s cheerless night, 
And gild the soul with bliss-reviving beams! R. 
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CAUSES AND CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT WAR WITH 
THE ASHANTEES,. 








War, even when carried on between those nations of Europe which 
claim for themselves exclusively the appellation of civilized, and when 
conducted on principles imbued with some slight tinge of humanity, is 
yet deservedly regarded as the most dreadful scourge of the human race. 
For the glory of a few—for the mere idle breath of an empty fame to a 
fortunate commander, thousands are devoted to misery and to destruc- 
tion, and thousands more are doomed to share, in some degree, the con- 
sequénces of their ruin. These dreadful results of the caprice, the ava- 
rice, or the ambition of individuals, may, however, be esteemed as light 
inflictions, when compared with those which occur in countries distant 
from Europe, In other climes, and especially in Africa, war assumes 
but too frequently the character of utter extermination, and the indiscri- 
minate slaughter of men, women, and children, marks the course of the 
conquering army, which, still thirsting after blood, proceeds without 
ceasing in this dreadful career, until vengeance is at length wearied into 
forbearance. With an enemy oi this ferocious character, a handful of 
eur countrymen are at present engaged in the operations of defensive 
war; an enemy, whose tenderest mercies have hitherto been limited to 
the sparing of the unarmed; but who has constantly, even in his least 
savage moments, sacrificed every armed individual who had fallen within 
his power. ‘That this may be, ere long, that it may even already have 
been, the fate of our few unfortunate countrymen on the Gold Coast, is 
dreaded by all; every one has heard of, and has lamented the melan- 
choly end of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, the active, intelligent, and able 
Governor of the British forts along the coast. What may be the doom 
of the survivors we almost dread to inquire; what succour, what relief, 
they are to expect from the Government at home, we know not; we 
know not whether it has been decided to support them by the transmis- 
sion of a sufficient foree, or whether means are to be adopted for their 
removal from a scene of so much horror. Surely they are not to be left 
to their own unaided resources, This would be indeed to cast them into 
the lion’s den; -and some there are, we fear, among them who, not so 
spotless as the prophet, could not rely upon their innocence to deliver 
them. Ifsuch a one there be, who, from motives of personal interest 
and individual advancement, has thrown oil upon the smouldering embers 
of discord, and kindled them into a flame, how dreadful must be his 
feelings at the present moment, and how severe and heavy a retribution 
must he not suffer for the misery he has caused! We will not, however, 
anticipate ; but proceed to give a brief notice, derived from a work just 
published by Mr. Dupuis, of the principal events which preceded the 
attack of the Ashantees on the British residents on the Gold Coast. 
The details of the occurrences which succeeded, are already but too well 
known. 

The British settlements on the Gold Coast consist of eight forts, 
which possessed, in 1819, a population of forty-five white inhabitants. 
These are erected in towns, lying chiefly within the territories which 
formerly belonged to the Fantees ; and for which, a ground rent, as it 
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may be termed, was secured to the Government of that nation, by notes 
under the hands of the respective English Governors, who held their ap- 
pointments from the Royal African Company. On the invasion, how- 
ever, of the Fantee country, in 1807, by the Ashantees, the latter having 
proved victorious, a formal acknowledgment was made by Col. Torrane, 
then Governor in Chief, that by right of conquest, Fantee, including 
Cape Coast, and every other town in the neighbourhood, belonged ex- 
clusively to the empire of Ashantee; and the King’s title to the notes 
formerly possessed by the Fantee rulers, was expressly recognised, the 
arrears then due being paid to him, together with a present which he de- 
manded. The payment of these rents was continued for a time, and the 
most friendly dispositions towards the white people were manifested by 
the Ashantee King, until 1816, when the English of Cape Coast, hav- 
ing interfered to protect the Fantees, who had several times proved 
restless under the government of their conquerors, he blockaded that 
town, from which he was only induced by presents to withdraw his 
forces. In the succeeding year, a mission was despatched to him at 
Coomassy, and a treaty concluded by Mr. Bowdich, who had, of his 
own authority, superseded Mr. James, his superior officer, by which it 
was agreed, that the Governors of the respective forts should at all times 
afford protection to such of the Ashantees as might resort to the sea- 
coast, reserving to themselves the right of punishing them for secondary 
offences, and agreeing to remit them to the King for punishment in case of 
any crime of magnitude. In every case of aggression by the natives resid- 
ing in the towns under the cannon of the British forts, the King engaged 
to complain thereof to the Governor in Chief for redress, undertaking 
not to resort to hostilities without previously endeavouring, as much as 
possible, to effect an amicable arrangement. In pursuance of another 
article of the treaty, Mr. Hutchison, one of the gentlemen of the mission, 
remained at Coomassy, as Resident; to whom the King, on many occa- 
sions, acknowledged the satisfaction he derived from his connexions 
with the British. 

About the close of the year 1818, at the time when Sai Quamina, the 
King of the Ashantees, was making preparations for the invasion of 
Gaman, Mr. Hutchison was recalled by Mr. Smith, the Governor in Chief, 
to fill the office of salesman in his warehouse, which was emptied of rum, 
powder, and cloth, in the space of a few days only ; the tributary sove- 
reigns and caboceers having been directed by the King to purchase their 
stores from Cape Coast alone. At this period, friendship and confidence 
marked the conduct of Sai Quamina; and the servants of the Royal 
African Company, while parting with their stores, were all civility and 
gratitude. ‘This favourable prospect was, however, soon overclouded. 
The King departed upon his projected expedition ; and reports of his 
defeat, and the destruction of his army, were quickly circulated among 
the inhabitants of Cape Coast, which, it is strongly suspected, were 
fabricated within the Castle. The Fantees resumed their restless dis- 
position, and looked forward to their release from the yoke of the 
Ashantees, to which they had unwillingly submitted. At this crisis, 
two royal messengers came to Cape Coast Castle, to claim, under the 
treaty, the protection of the Governor against the people of Commenda, 
whither they had been sent with a jaw-bone or two, as trophies of the 
success of the Ashantee arms, and by whom they had been treated with 
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some violence, and turned out of the town in contemptuous defiance 
and ridicule. Their application for redress was neglected by Mr. Smith, 
the Governor in Chief; and in the succeeding March (1819) another 
messenger arrived from the Ashantee camp, to complain of this inatten- 
tion. The King, he said, had expected, upon the faith of the treaty, 
and the friendship that existed between them, that justice would be 
done ; however, if the Governor declined taking that trouble, he would 
send down some troops for that purpose: he had also heard with anger 
and regret, that the natives of Cape Coast were not disposed to be his 
friends ; that they talked foolish things, as if they wanted him to come 
down again to the waterside ; but he trusted the Governor would look 
to it for him, because he was then engaged in war. 

Such was the substance of the message, which was, however, inter- 
preted by the government linguist with many exaggerations and even 
falsehood ; adding that ‘the King would certainly come down to Cape 
Coast in forty days, and punish those who had abused him.” By this 
artifice, by whomsoever invented, or for whatever purpose, Mr. Smith 
could not, however, have been deceived, as he thoroughly understood 
the native language ; but affecting to receive the message with the inter- 
polation of the linguist, he desired the messenger to return to his master 
and acquaint him, that he might come down ‘in forty days, or in 
twenty, or as soon as he thought proper!” The messenger in vain 
represented that he dared not return with such a message, which would 
be an insult to the King: he was at length compelled to depart with it ; 
and preparations were-made on the coast to repel the invasion, which 
was anticipated as its result. The elders and chiefs of the town were 
privately instructed to arm their people, and defend themselves in case 
of necessity ; and a wall of circumvallation, extending across the hills, 
and intrenching the town and castle, was hastily erected, and loop- 
holed for defensive warfare. Every thing announced a rebellion on the 
part of the natives, supported and encouraged by the British authorities, 
against the nation which the latter had solemnly recognised as the mas- 
ters of the soil, and with which they had entered into a treaty of alliance. 

The conduct of Sai Quamina was very different from that pursued by 
the Governor in Chief. The news of the preparations was conveyed to 
his army, and the captains, unsheathing their swords, demanded to be 
led down to the coast, to punish the refractory; the King however, en- 
raged as he was, suppressed his feelings, telling his captains that he 
held a“ book” with the white men, from whom he would endeavour to 
procure satisfaction. In conformity with this promise, a second messen- 
ger, of high rank, was despatched in September, who brought with him 
the treaty. This, he declared, the King regarded as “ fetische ” (sacred), 
and therefore had sent it to the Castle, that’ Mr. Smith might read its 
contents, and determine whether or no he was bound to give satisfaction 
for the injuries committed at Commenda and at Cape Coast. If he 
held that he was not bound, he was desired to retain possession of the 
treaty, in order that the King might avail himself of his resources without 
scruple, as it was contrary to his notions of good faith to make war while 
that deed remained in his hands. Mr. Smith on this evinced some con- 
fusion, declaring that “ he had nothing to do with it;” and a scene of 
tumult took place between the arguments of the Ashantees, and the 
pleadings in mitigation of the town chiefs, which was at length inter- 
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rupted by the messenger declaring that his orders were peremptory ; un- 
less Mr. Smith would promise to do the King justice, he should leave 
the treaty in the Castle. 

At this critical juncture, Mr. Dupuis (who had been sent out about 
nine months previous, to fill the office of Consul, at Coomassy, under a 
commission from the King of Great Britain, but had been prevented from 
proceeding up the country, at first by the rains and subsequently by the 
warlike aspect of affairs,) requested the Governor to acquaint the mes- 
senger with the nature of his mission, and the desire he entertained to 
see the King of the Ashantees; for, singular as it may appear, all his 
applications to Mr. Smith, to forward the intelligence of his arrival and 
business to Coomassy, had hitherto been evaded. ‘The scene was now 
changed ; the messenger rose, bowed, and took Mr. Dupuis by the hand, 
in token of respect and good will; and, after some hesitation, inquired 
whether he was to leave the treaty, or whether that gentleman would 
** talk the palaver '’ with the King. This was left to his own discretion, 
and he retired, with the treaty, to his quarters in the town, to await 
further instructions. Even at this period, Mr. Smith gave it unequivo- 
cally as his opinion, that to forward the mission to Coomassy would be 
* the height of imprudence and madness.” 

In the ensuing December, a nephew of the King was sent as Ambas- 
sador to Cape Coast Castle, who, after enumerating the various causes 
of complaint, demanded,“from the inhabitants of the town, a fine of 
1600 ounces of gold, for their evil disposition towards the King, and also 
a similar sum trom the Governor, as a compensation for the infractions 
of the treaty ; unless these demands were complied with, he declared that 
no peace could be granted. ‘The latter of these propositions was at once 
unequivocally rejected, as inconsistent with the dignity of England; but 
this refusal was qualified by an offer to negotiate, upon equitable terms, 
the differences that existed between the King and the natives of the 
town. The Ambassador declared that he could not alter what the King 
had decreed, and the audience broke up in dissatisfaction. 

Apprehensive of a repetition of the trick which has been noticed in the 
translation of a former message, Mr. Dupuis, on this occasion, stationed 
an Interpreter in the hall, who informed him that the government lin- 
guist had omitted certain complimentary parts, and particularly one 
relating to himself. On this he sent a present to the Ambassador, from 
whom he learnt that the King had desired his best compliments, and 
wished much to see him in the capital; that he had sent a person in the 
Ambassador’s train to conduct him to Court immediately; and that he 
regretted much that he had been so long detained at Cape Coast. On 
the receipt of this message, Mr. Dupuis immediately declared to Gover- 
nor Smith his intention of proceeding, without delay, to Coomassy ; the 
Government at length acceded to the propriety of conciliatory measures ; 
additions were made to the presents carried out from England ; and, in 
February 1820, Mr. Dupuis left the Coast on his important and difficult 
mission. 

As the Consul of the King of Great Britain, Mr. Dupuis felt not 
a little surprise at having a volume of instructions sent to him previously 
to his departure, by the servants of a trading company, accompanied with 
a declaration that, unless he would agree to be guided by them, the 
presents should be withheld, and one of their own body appointed to 
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attend the Court. Unwilling to break openly with the Governor and 
and Council, in the critical circumstances under which the whole of the 
settlers were placed, Mr. D. merely protested against their right to in- 
terfere, and returned their instructions to them, after his departure, 
through the medium of a friend. This specimen of the jealous policy of 
the servants of the Royal African Company, can only be equalled by 
the message which was subsequently sent to the King, in the midst of the 
negotiations, stating that Mr. Dgpuis was not authorized to conclude 
any treaty, being merely employed by the King of Great Britain to 
convey tlie presents ; a statement which, but for the favourable protec- 
tion of the King, and the friendly views he entertained towards him, 
might have proved fatal to that gentleman. 

It would be unnecessary to our purpose to enter into a detailed 
account of the mission of Mr. Dupuis; a single instance of the behaviour 
of the King will suffice to evince the strength of his attachment to the 
English. At an early interview with the Consul, so gratified did Sai 
Quamina feel by the condescension of the King of England, in sending 
an Ambassador to him, that he voluntarily took, in the most solemn 
manner, an oath of inviolable friendship and fidelity to his Majesty, 
pledging himself to serve him, and to fight for him, as the Consul should 
direct; and this oath, variously modified, was subsequently taken in his 
presence, by his principal ministers and officers. The result of the em- 
bassy was a treaty of alliance, whereby the claims on Cape Coast were 
relinquished, and the former friendship and mutual kindly intercourse 
was again established On the return of Mr. Dupuis to the coast, 
Ambassadors were despatched in his company, who were directed to 
proceed to England with presents from the King, and peace and friend- 
ship seemed to be renewed, which was again broken by the servants of 
the Company. They not only refused to accede to the terms of the 
treaty, but forbade the payment of any portion of the accustomed tribute. 
Under these circumstances, the longer residence of Mr. Dupuis was un- 
necessary, and he applied to Sir George Collier, who then commanded 
off the coast, for a passage to England for the Ambassadors, which was 
refused on the authority of a etanding order of the Admiralty, expressly 
interdicting the carrying away any of the natives. In vain was it urged 
that the prohibition must be regarded as intended only to prevent the 
carrying away of slaves, and that the neglect of so favourable an oppor- 
tunity would endanger not only the trade but the safety of the British on 
the coast. Sir George Collier adhered to the letter of his instructions ; 
and Mr. Dupuis, feeling himself called upon to explain the whole of the 
proceedings to the Government at home, was under the necessity of 
leaving the Ambassadors at Cape Coast, having first obtained from them 
a promise that no hostile steps should be taken until after a sufficient 
time had elapsed to allow of a communication from England. 

Faithful to this promise, affairs remained in tranquillity on the coast 
until February 1821, ten months <fter the departure of Mi. Dupuis, 
when the Ambassadors retired from the town, the communication of which 
with the country was immediately cut off. The immediate cause of this 
rupture, was an attack made by the English upon the town of Mouree, 
to obtain possession of the murderers of a black man belonging to Cape 
Coast. In this affair, the cognizance of which belonged, by Mr. Bow- 
dich’s treaty, to the King of Ashantee, nearly fifty of the natives were 
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killed, and it was succeeded by a total stoppage of the trade with the 
interior. ‘The British Cabinet became at length aware of the necessity 
of taking into its own hands the government of the Coast, and Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy was despatched for that purpose, with full powers. 

This change of Governors, it would appear, again induced, in the 
King of Ashantee, hopes of a change in the dispositions of the whites, 
and for several months every thing remained quiet, the prohibition to 
trade continuing as before, but no stepg of active hostility having been 
taken. The lapse of time having, however, at length proved to him the 
fallacy of his expectations, it is imagined that he laid an interdict upon 
the tongues of such of his subjects as visited the white settlements, as no 
information whatever could be obtained from them relative to the inte- 
tior, or the position and strength of his forces. In this state of myste- 
rious suspense the coast continued for many months, and every possible 
precaution was taken by Sir Charles M‘Carthy to prepare for an enemy, 
whose approach was hourly dreaded, but of the time of whose coming, 
or the quarter against which his attack would be directed, no one could 
form any opinion. Entirely unaware of the real strength of the enemy 
he had to oppose, and misled by its apparent indecision, Sir Charles, it 
is said, seriously meditated on marching to Coomassy, to dethrone the 
King of the Ashantees in his own capital; but from this dream of secure 
superiority he was suddenly roused, by the bursting of the storm which it 
was vainly imagined had passed away in the distance. About the 
month of August 1822, Sai Quamina died, and the war, which had 
hitherto been restrained, was commenced with vigour by his successor. 
That the long interval of inaction which preceded this explosion may be 
attributed to a high sense of honour in the late King, and a dread of 
breaking the oath of fidelity to the King of England, which he had taken, 
appears highly probable from other traits of his character; his successor, 
however, was bound by no such ties, and the first act of his reign was 
an edict against the British, wherein they were accused of perfidy, in- 
fractions of treaties, violations of public faith, treachery, cruelty, &c.; to 
revenge which, and to appease the shade of the departed conqueror, he 
vowed continued war against them until he had obtained satisfaction ; 
declaring, in the form of the great oath of his predecessors, that he would 
not cease from hostility until he had watered the grave of Sai Quamina 
with the blood of the white men. 

The first act of aggression which succeeded this manifesto, was the 
putting to death, in conformity with the negro custom of warfare, of a 
black corporal in the British service, who was surprised by a party of 
Ashantees. To avenge this insult, the field was taken, in August last, 
by Captain Laing, who obtained some considerable advantages, which it 
was proposed by Sir Charles M‘Carthy to improve. The unfortunate 
issue of these operations is too recent, and too deeply imprinted on the 
memories of all, to require repetition. 

At the commencement of the present article we have acknowledged 
ourselves indebted for the facts which it embraces to the Journal of 
Mr. Dupuis.' Though foreign to our present object, we cannot omit the 

1 Journal of a Residence in Ashantee. By Joseph Dupuis, Esq. late His 
Britannic Majesty’s Envoy and Consul for that Kingdom. Comprising Notes 
and Researches relative to the Gold Coast, &e, 4to, pp, xxxviii. 264, & exxxy, 
Illustrated with a Map, and 16 Plates, 
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opportunity of strongly recommending a perusal of this work to our 
readers, as well calculated to furnish them with correct notions of the 
savage race with whom we are now contending. The picture traced by 
the author, of the Court and of its customs, will be found highly inte- 
resting, and will serve to correct some of the exaggerations contained in 
the narrative of Mr. Bowdich; while the account of the country through 
which he passed, and of the scenes which he witnessed, will be read 
with pleasure. The second portion of the volume, which contains the 
information he collected relative to the interior of Africa, will prove 
very attractive to the inquirer into its mysterious geography, over which 
fate appears to have cast a veil that has hitherto continued impenetrable 
to the eyes of western nations, which these researches may tend in some 
measure to remove. We regret indeed that we cannot, at present, enter 
further into the variety of interesting subjects which it embraces, but 
must recommend our readers to see it and judge for themselves. 


EXPOSURE OF INDIAN ABUSES IN THE CIVIL, MILITARY 
AND MEDICAL SERVICES. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Cheltenham, Aug. 14, 1824. 
I THINK it was one of the hired defenders of proceedings of the 
Company and its Governments against you,' who, in the recent Debates 


at the India House, characterized your Journal as a “ useful Publi- 
cation,” and said that it would do a great deal of good in this country. 
So | think too, though not half so much good as a Free Press could do 
in India, by shaming men in authority there, lest their stretches of 
power, and abuses of public trust in matters of patronage, should get to 
England. However, since we cannot have all we wish, we must take 
what we can get; and therefore, if my wretched health shall enable me 
so to do, I purpose to give you occasionally a refresher or two, upon 
Military and Medical points, for our “ honourable and liberal masters,” 
who, if their hirelings said no more than was set down for them, will, 
of course, be delighted to have their attention drawn to abuses and 
wrongs of any kind. 

At present I shall be content with only giving you a sketch of a few 
heads of topics, upon which I hope I may be able to give you a few 
hints during the season. Need I add, that even if you suspect who 
your correspondent is, you must not even betray your conjecture to any 
one; for there are many who would be glad to ingratiate themselves, by 
betraying a poor devil, guilty of corresponding on grievances otherwise 
than through the legitimate channels, a/ias shut and clogged channels. 
You must be well aware, from all that has been done in your own case, 
that any body who lets out the secrets of the Prison House, will meet 
with no mercy at home or abroad, whatever purchased advocates may 
insinuate to the contrary. 

The first topic on which I shall most likely trouble you, will be the 


1 It is remarkable enough, that on both occasions on which it was vecessary 
to take up the Company’s Defence, it was not the Directors themselves, but 
their hired Advocates, who were placed in the front of the battle, 
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shameful ill-usage met with by the Medical service, as a body, from the 
Company, at all times. Can it be true, that in the late order given out 
for new-modelling the Army, on the suggestions of the Marquess of 
Hastings, nothing has been done for this suffering and neglected class 
of the Company’s servants? If so, it only adds to a long catalogue of 
grievances they have to complain of; and which shall be detailed, if 
| have health and strength, to show the world what is the real and true 
value of ‘a service which so many are running after, as if it were the 
most lucrative and honourable in the world. 

The next point I shall enter on, will be one that affects every branch 
of the service, when on leave in England—the supercilious neglect, 
not to say insolence, they meet with, from their lords and masters.— 
There is not one man of the service in England, I am convinced, at the 
present moment, who has not, at some time or other, boiled with indigna- 
tion at the treatment to which I allnde. That treatment shall not, at 
least, be kept in the dark, if I can help it. 

Another matter of general interest, as far as the Army and Medical 
branch are concerned, will relate to the pay and allowances, in India, 
and the furlough pay and pension. ‘There is no mistake more universal 
than the idea that prevails among parents and guardians at home, of 
the advantages of the Company’s service. It will be well to let all such 
know the truth, ‘They shall have, in rupees and in English money, the 
exact value of every man’s allowances, on the Coast and at Bengal, (for 
Bombay I must trust to some other Correspondent’s coming forward ;) 
and | shall show, by authentic and minute lists of prices of necessaries 
and luxuries, when marching or in garrison, how far a Subaltern or a 
Captain’s allowances, so much boasted of, are capable of supporting him, 
in that country, like a gentleman, and without debt,—supposing him to 
have no private resources, or no money to begin the world with, but what 
he receives from the Honourable Company. 

In connexion with this, I shall enter on a fruitful subject of remark, 
namely, the condition of a poor officer in India, under the present system 
of exchange, who has occasion to come home for health, or to send his 
wife thence for the same reason, or his children to educate. It will be 
seen thea, at what rate, (in pagodas, rupees, or other coins,) the pound 
sterling of the English King’s pay was originally caleulated—how much 
was lost to the officers by that unjust exchange—and how much more they 
must now lose of this reduced pay in rupees, when they convert it back 
again into sterling, to revisit home for the indispensable purposes above 
stated—at the present rate of exchange. No one would believe the loss; 
and many will say the Company cannot help the fall of exchange. But 
I shall show,—lIst. That they could have converted the English into 
Indian money, at a just rate, in fixing the pay-tables at the time of the 
Mutiny in 1796 :—2dly. That they are bound in honour and equity to 
convert it back at the same rate of original conversion, or at least at 
some liberal average of exchange, to any of their officers who wants to 
remit his little savings to his native country, or is obliged to take fur- 
lough, or send his family home.—3dly. I think I can demonstrate that 
the present rate of exchange, so ruinous to poor officers, is connected 
with the low rate of interest, and the want of exports from India; and 
that these are the consequences of the Company's Governments not 
allowing any European to lay out his capital in the improvement of land 
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and of agriculture; a restriction by which every man in India suffers, 
directly or indirectly, be he black or white—Company’s servant, or 
Free Merchant. 

Perhaps these hints may stir up others to write on some of them, who 
are more skilled in such things than a man who has been busy for fifteen 
years in professional study, and hard duty. All I want to see is, that 
darkness and mystery shall be put an end to; and the Company’s ser- 
vice and system be rightly and generally known, so that they may, a 
good time,’ take on themselves a more liberal line of conduct to their 
servants (not Civil servants) in India, and towards India herself.—Alas! 
poor India! 

I shall resume this subject in my next; and, in the mean time, I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 














A Maw ow Furtoucu. 









NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 





Wr. rejoice to find a growing spirit of inquiry on the one hand, and 
{ a disposition to furnish information on the other, rapidly spreading 
throughout the British community, as it regards India. We are satisfied 
that all that is required is full and frequent discussion, which must lead 
to such exposures as will fill the supporters of oppression with dread, if 
they cannot feel shame, and strike all else with astonishment as well as 
horror. We entreat those, who, having made their fortunes in India, 
must possess abundant facts, and can have nothing to fear from detailing 
them, to render justice, however tardy, to the unhappy Natives, from 
; whose labours they have acquired their wealth; and to all others, whe- 
z ther abroad or at home, who are interested, as every Philanthropist 
ought to be, in the freedom and happiness of mankind, we pledge the 
most cordial assistance in effecting these great ends. Weare fully aware 
of the importance of inviolable confidence; and we may add to this 


pledge, the assurance that this shall never be betrayed, 
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Tuy pleasant valleys, groves, and swelling hills, 
Clothed in their verdant beauty, all must own 
Unrivalled in the land. But not alone 

Thy fair domain, romantic Devon, fills . 

The gazer with entrancement: there are thrills 
Ot feeling more intense—a finer tone 
Pervades the raptured soul, as nobly prone 

To share or kindle gladness, or the ills 

Of darker bosoms soothe, with that sweet art 
Which pure and gentle spirits only know, 

Thy matchless daughters hospitably smile 
A welcome to the stranger, who shall throw 

His farewell glance in pain, and find the while 

A sweet home-feeling lingering in his heart ! R. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


THE PRESS IN INDIA. — RANISHMENT OF 
MR, BUCKINGHAM, 


On Friday, July 23d, a Special General 
Court of Proprietors was held, in pursu- 
ance of the following requisition ; 

To the Honourable the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, 
London. : 

We, the undersigned Proprietors of Fast India 
Stock, being duly qualified, request you will 
call a General Court of Proprietors, for the pur 
pose of taking into consideration the present 
State of the Press in India, and the late pro 
ceedings which have led to the Banishment 
from India of the Editors of the Calcutta 
Journal, 

DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 

CHAS. FORBES, 

JAMES PATTERSON, 

FDWARD Bb. LEWIN, 

WM. GOWAN, 

My MAXFIELD, 
YOUNG, 

Hus H COOK, 

JOHN BITTLESTON, 


The minutes of the proceedings of the 
last Court, having been read, 

Tie CHAIRMAN stated the object for 
which the Court had been specially sum- 


moned ; and the requisition was read by 
the Clerk. 

Mr. Hume.—Sir, 
one of those who have signed the requisi- 


althongh I am not 
tion, yet accidental absence alone pre- 
vented me from taking that step. I can 

not avoid expressing my regret, that 
when a subject of such vital importance 
as the state of the Indian Press unques- 
tionably is (for whether well or ill con- 
ducted the subject is of vital importance), 
any disposition should be shown in this 
Court, and more especially by the gentle- 
men behind the bar, to put an end tothe 
discussion of the question in a prema- 
ture way. When the magnitude of any 
question under consideration was such 
as notto allow gentlemen to deliver their 
opinions fully in one day, the usual prac- 
tice had been, to adjourn the question to 
another day. In the present case this 
practice has not been adhered to; but I 
am not, however, sorry that a new Court 
has been called, instead of the former 
Court being adjo urned; because gentle- 
men are now at liberty to originate their 
view of this subject in any way they may 
think proper, without reference to what 
has heretofore been stated; and the 
mode iu which [ intend to Woon it is 
somewhat different from that disclosed 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Kinnaird) at the 
last Court. On that occasion, he gave 
the Court much information on the state 
of the press in India; you heard from 
him an accurate detail ot important facts 
connected with _ subject ; his argu- 
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ments were so forcible, and his illustra- 
tions so pertinent, th ut I am surprised 
his address did not peters a greater 
effect on the Court. I did expect that 
gentlemen, some from the general libe- 
rality of their character, and others, from 
their conduct on former occasions, would 
have been re idy to concede every possi- 
ble information on this question. I have, 
however, been disappointed ; and, when 
I see a number of men leagued together 
to prevent the production of information 
on any subject that ought to be laid before 
the community, I cannot help thinking 
that there is something hollow, some- 
thing rotten, beneath all their pretences, 
which prevent them from coming for- 
ward in a bold and manly way. [ can 
see no other ground for the refusal of in- 
formation with reference to the subject 
before the Court, respecting an act which 
is admitted by the Court of Directors, to 
be one of coercion ; and, as [ will pre- 
sently show, of overstretched power on 
the part of one of their servants abroad, 

Hear. 

A sense of that justice, which every 
Englishman has a right to expect, ought 
to prompt those who possess the power, 
to lay before the Proprietors the de- 
manded information. It would then be 
the duty of the Proprietors to consider 
the subject in acalm and dispassionate 
manner; to divest themselves of every 
angry and prejudiced feeling; and there 
can be no doubt that after the lapse of so 
long a period, they would investigate it 
ina cooland collected manner. But when 
[ see men opposing the fair examination 
of such a question, after so long a period 
of time has elapsed since the circam- 
stances out of which this discussion ori- 
ginates happened; when J see them re- 
sisting every attempt to obtain informa- 
tion on the subject; | cannot but suspect 
that acts are committed in India, from 
time to time, which are not able to bear 
the light. (Hear.) Indeed, the conduct 
that has been pursued throughout the 
business, is a proof that a strange dread 
exists of the truth being known, and of 
a public examination into the facts of 
this case. We are bound, as a public 
body, having nuder our management 70 
or 40,900,000 of the natives of India, by 
the most sacred obiigation, that 
the inte rests of those natives are properly 
attended to. We have in England, in- 
deed, a powerful check upon the exercise 
of authority ; a check which, | hope, we 
shall always hold in reverence—I mean 
the press. (Hear.) It is, without ques- 
tion, the greatest blessing which can be 
conferred upgn a nation, and they who 
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have endeavoured to curtail, to fetter, 
and to destroy that blessing in Indiahave, 
before the people of England, irretric 
ably disgraced themselves. (Hear. 

When compared to the great question 
of a free press, which, | maintain, is es 
sentially necessary for the welfare of the 
people and the good government of India, 
the individual case of Mr. Buckingham 
is merely as a drop of water in the ocean, 
1 regret exceedingly that any statements 
of a personal nature, more than were 
necessary to bring before the Court the 
conduct of a public man, have been 
mixed up, in one or two instances, with 
the discussion on a former day. ‘The at- 
tention of the Court is, by this means, 
diverted from the great subject imme- 
diately before it, and directed to topics 
of comparatively little importance, Not 
that 1 overlook or think lightly of the 
tyrannous conduct, the monstrous stretch 
of undue power which the Indian Go- 
vernment has exercised towards certain 
individuals. 1 do not underrate the se- 
verity and injustice of their sufferings; 
but my attention is rather directed to 
the extensive mischief which must be in- 
evitably entailed on India by the conti- 
nuance of the system which has recently 
been acted upon. 

A learned Gent. (Mr. Impey), whom 
1 do not now see in the place he usu 
ally occupies within the bar, resorted to 
mystification in treating this subject. As 
he is not present, the remarks | shall 
make respecting what fell from him shall 
be but few. 1 had considered all the at- 
tempts which were made to combat the 
vowerful statement which my honourable 
Friend (Mr. Kinnaird) made, as altoge- 
ther beneath notice; but when a legal 
gentleman has stood up in this Court, 
and taken on himself to lay down the 
law of the case, and has, in fact, mis- 
stated that law, in every particular, | 
conceive it to be my duty to show that 
his knowledge of the law is incorrect, 
or, rather, to point out his utter igno- 
rance of the law, relative to the regula- 
tions of the press in India. But first I 
wish to ask a question, which the Court 
of Directors can, and | hope, will return 
an answer to. lam desirous to be in- 
formed why the learned Gentleman to 
whom I allude always takes his seat and 
speaks behind the bar? As I know the 
learned Gentleman is not a Director, | 
should like to be informed why he sits 
amongst the Directors? Would the same 
privilege, | would ask, be conceded to 
my learned Friend near me (Mr. R, Jack- 
son), who has spent so much of his valu- 
able life, and so usefully, in this Court? 
It is pretty well known, that when a 
proposition was made to that effect, the 
Court of Directors took three days to 
consider the subject, and ultimately re- 
fused the proposition, conceiving that it 
would give too much impertance to hun, 
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I have, therefore, a right to ask the ques- 
tion, and to be informed, in what capa- 
city Mr, Impey sits behind the bar? 
( Hear.) 

I will now enter upon the subject of 
discussion, and it shall be my endeavour 
to make myself intelligible to those who 
favour me with their attention, in as 
small a compass as possible. Jt is only 
within these twenty-four hours that I 
thought I should be able to attend ; but 
the subject has been for many years so 
near my heart, that I must hitherto have 
been acting an idle part, were I not now 
prepared to state how, in my opinion, 
the Indian press should be deahacial’ 
and what regulations are necessary for 
its manavement and well-being. Whe- 
ther the Marquess Wellesley imposed 
this, or the Marquess of Hastings that 
regulation, is merely a matter of history, 
and appears to me to be of very trifling 
consequence, Such circumstances only 
serve to illustrate the system which has 
been in operation, and to the principle 
of which we ought to direct our atten- 
tion. An ignorance of the real condition 
of India is, doubtless, the occasion of 
many of the mistakes which arise with 
respect to that country. Some indivi 
duals misunderstand the power intrusted 
to them; others maintain that their view 
of that power is correct; and thence 
arises that confusion which prevents men 
whose occupations and dispositions do 
not lead them to the examination of sub- 
jects of this nature, from separating the 
chaff from the wheat, and from fairly 
considering this question of authority 
when it is brought properly before them. 
On this ground it is | regret that a sub 
ject of such interest, as regards India— 
a country far superior in extent and po 
pulation to the whole of this great nation, 
as it is justly called—is ever decidedly 
opposed. Most deeply do I regret that a 
subject of such vast importance should 
constantly meet with the opposition of 
those who ought to be best acquainted 
with it. It would appear that their ob 
ject is to keep the English people in ig 
norance of the real state of a. and of 
the views of its Governors. There are, 
I doubt not, some persons both within 
and without the bar, who consider us a 
mere trading company, who only seek 
our own pecuniary advantage from the 
charter. But, certainly, since the char 
ter was first granted, such a vast altera 
tion had taken place in the times and 
circumstances, that the man who shall 
direct his attention solely to commercial 
concerns, mistakes his duty either as a 
member of this Court or of the British 
community. 

Rather than consider whether Mr. 
Buckingham has been banished fram 
India, and ruined in a way which reflects 
any thing but credit on those who hav 
authorized the acteyather than inquire 
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whether Mr, Arnot has been banished, 
and burned and sunk in the sea—we 
shall do better first to consider the great 
general question, and to take these cases 
ouly in exemplification of its operation. 
There is, without doubt, much individual 
suffe ring, but the cases are only threads 
of that immense clue which it is our 
duty to unravel, so that we may discover 
how duties are performed and powers 
exercised in our extensive Indian pos 
If we look at the intentions 
of the Legislature in the proper light, 
and estimate the opinions of all honest 
men, we shall find that we are not beund 
to look to the individual object of com- 
mercial profit, but, as Proprie tors of East 
India stock, with sovereign powers to 
govern India, and to promote the welfare 
of the millions intrusted to our care, to 
ask ourselves whether our delegate 1 au- 
thority has been exercised wisely and 
beneficially ?. These are duties on which 
few in this Court allow themselves time 
to reflect. (Hear!) Tothemit is enough 
if they receive their dividends regularly 
if they vote money when they are 
called upon to do sO-if they agree to 
every thing which the Directors propos 
and, by such acts they consider they 
are performing their duty. But if any 
one will take the trouble to consider the 
change that has taken place in India 
since the Company's first settlement 
there, he will easily perceive that this is 
a very erroneous idea of the duties which 
devolve on the P roprietors. ‘Their situ- 
ation is, in fact, altogether changed. 
(Hear!) From subjects they have be- 
come sovereigns. The best interests of 
the Indian people should be the great 
care of the Company ; and, as English 
men, their honour and interest is to pre- 
vent every abuse of their delegated power 
in that country. They are the governors 
of 70 or 26,000,000 of souls, and, con- 
sequently, the duties the y have to per- 
form are very important. 
power take place there, and, when a 
complaint is made, all information on 
the subject is refused, could any pro- 
prietor with sincerity and honesty say 
that he was not, by such means, the 
cause of mischief to millions ? Ought 
he not to lay his hand on his heart, and 
to ask himself how far, by refusing to 
inquire into the acts of bad governors, 
when made known to him, he has 
shielded delinquency and aided the 
growth of oppression? (Hear.) hes 
inquiries are of the highest imp portance, 
and [ am sorry [ am unable to bring them 
before the public in the way they ought 
to be exposed ; but we shall not, I trust, 
wait long for the time when the subject 
of Indian misrule will be fully and fairly 
considered by the English pe ople. At no 
very distant period we shall have a very 
serious account to render ; and, if I have 
correctly observed eur own acts-of omis- 
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sion and commission, we shall not 
deserve much consideration from Parlia- 
ment when the time arrives for the re- 
newal of our charter. 

J ask, again, will you allow the cousi- 
deration of any subordinate subject- 
even of the sufferings of two much-in- 
jured individuals, to divert your atten- 
tion from the main question—the abuse 
in the general government of India ? 
(Hear!) Let us look at the last charter, 
and we shall find our duty well and 
briefly laid down. The 53d of the late 
King declares that it is ‘‘ the duty of this 
country to promote the interest and hap- 
piness of the native inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India, and such 
measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, aud of religious and 
moral impron ement.” (Hear!) ‘To this 
are attached other regulations, which 
are new and more important in matter 
than any preceding charter contains, 
The Legislature, then, has a right to ex- 
pect from the Company the performance 
of those duties which they have volun- 
tarily rtaken, and which the Legis 
lature has distinctly pointed out. Of 
these duties the most important is, to 
consider how far the regulations adopted 
by the Indian Government are or are not 
beneficial to the country ; (Hear!) to 
examine whether they promote or retard 
the prosperity of the people. For my 
part I think we have not done our duty. 

Hear ! 

Amongst many who have the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, I believe a very 
general good intention prevails. ‘There 
are many, I believe, who wish the coun- 
try well. But when I look to the page 
of his story, and consider what the nature 
of man is—when | see amongst the high 
and low, the rich and poor, a disposition 
to adopt such measures as are calculated 
to promote the individual happiness and 
welfare of the governor, in preference 
to the good of those he governs, I cannot 
indulge the hope that the government of 
India will be quite perfect and free from 
that bias. When I see that the acts of 
the Government are made subservient to 
the wishes and interests of the governors, 
who are in possession of immense power 
without the least check, it is then that J 
feei how great is the responsibility which 
rests on this Court. What, then, should 
we do? Is it not our duty to abrogate 
any measure or regulation which tends 
to retard the welfare of even one indi- 
vidual, not to speak of millions; and, 
therefore, | contend that the refusal to 
agree to the motion of my hon. Friend, 

Mr. Kinnaird) for information respect- 
ing an act of oppression, reflects dis- 
grace upon the Court; because it is a 
refusal to perform ‘ asacred | Iuty. (Hear.) 
It isa stam upon the humanity of the 
Court—upon all those who opposed the 
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motion—for it proved that they were 
hostile to inquiry. What, I would ask, 
are we Samed to doin India? Is it not 
our first and most important duty, as 
sovereigns Over a great empire, to esta 
blish a good government there? By good 
government alone can people be safely 
and easily ruled ; but, as things are con 
stituted at present, it is impossible for 
good goverument to exist there. Abuses 
will insinuate themselves on all 
sions, unless a system of checks is esta 
blished, which will effectually” preveut 
the selfish feelings of the mind from 
operating to the detriment of the com 
munity. And what check is the best 
and most effectual? What. most likely 
to produce good and to prevent bad go 
vernment ? By a parity of reasoning | 
am led, in order to answer this question, 
to turn to this country, which, to use our 
own phrase, is ‘‘ the envy of surrounding 
nations and the admiration of the world.” 
And why is it so? Because she possesses 
Institutions which other countries, op 
pressed by the rod of tyranny, do not 
enjoy. Which is the most valuable and 
most powerful of these institutions ? It 
is not the House of Commons, for that 
tribunal may be converted into a grievous 
tyranny, the abuses of which thet 

would be no means of redressing, if it 
should adopt the resolution of excludir 

all persons from reporting its proceed 

ings, and should indulge in dark and 
secret debates. Our courts of law might, 
by the same process, be rendered suscep- 
tible of abuse. But, happily, we are in 
possession of a press, which is the most 
efticient check and preventive of abuse. 
If the press were suppressed, in what 
situation, | ask, would England be 
placed? She would be low indeed ; for, 
much as I value her other institutions, 
much as [| admire the intelligence that 
every where prevails in this country, 
still, I fear, in spite of all those institu- 
tions and all that intelligence, that there 
would be a more frequent occurrence of 
those infamous acts which occasionally 
disgrace even this country, if the press 
did not probe out suspicious circum- 
stances and bring them to every man’s 
door, so that he is enabled to form a 
judgment for himself. But for that 
engine, this country would be groaning 
under a most odious tyranny—a tyranny 
with the exterior forms of aregular con- 
stitution : for that tyranny is by far the 
worst where the responsibility of public 
acts is divided amongst a number of per- 
sons, and there is no individual respon- 
sibility. (Hear!) At Algiers or Tripoli, 
if an individual in a distant province op- 
presses the people with no severe ty- 
ranny that the smart of their suf- 
ferings, overcoming the apprehensiou of 
danger which might attend complaints, 
impels them to make an application for 
redress, then swift punishment is in- 
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flicted on the offender. But the case is 
very different where the responsibility is 
divided amongst many. What is the 
first thing for which the wisest men of 
all ages and conditions have praised this 
couutry? Do they not consider us a 
great and happy people, in consequence 
of the civil advantages we enjoy, and 
particularly on account of the benefits 
which a tree press bestows upon us ? 
Do they not make a comparison between 
our condition and that of nations who 
groan under an odious and irresponsible 
tyranny ? Where the responsibility is 
vested in one man, if he outrages the 
feelings of the people, he is liable, as a 
matter of course, to lose his head. But 
in a country where there is a legislative 
power—Wwhere there is a House of Com 
mons nominated by the people—it its 
acts were performed in secret, and thei 
proceedings carried on in a private man 
ner, adespotism more enormous than any 
country was ever cursed with would be 
established. (Hear!) The occurrence 
of this state of things is, bappily, pre 
vented by the press; and, = Mag ! 
consider it as the best engine to promote 
good government that existed o 
ever can be devised. 

I will not pay any gentleman present 
so ila compliment as to inguire of him 
whether he does not think the press 
tends to keep power in awe, and to ad 
minister to the happiness of the people. 
If circumstances of a political nature 
which occur at our own ee are viewed 
with microscopic eye; why should ow 
attention not be equally directed to 
transactions which occur in owr Indian 
empire? Why should we withhold the 
benefits of a free press from its popula 
tion? ‘The Procunsuls of old never en 
joyed greater power than do our Gover- 
nors General. The page of history will 
show us how bad was the government 
of those Proconsuls who had uncoutrol 
led power placed in their hands, But 
had a press been then in existence, to 
pour forth the complaints of the people, 
the frequent broils and disturbances 
which history describes as consequent 
ou that system of bad government, would 
not have happened. ‘That man must be 
little versed in history, who will not at 
once admit with me, that the deplorable 
scenes which have taken place unde 
distant governments never would have 
happened, if the transactions had been 
regularly transmitted to those who were 
at the head of the Government at home. 
And as a proof of this, | advanee that in 
almost every instance where a man has 
been found bold enough to denounce 
those tyrannical proceedings, the punish 
ment of Se has invariably 
followed. The richest man that Rome 
ever produced found the force of public 
opinion too strong for him. Lask, there- 
tore, can they be considered friends to 
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good government, who wish to stifl 
what is going on in a distant depart 
ment? Can they be held as friendly 
to good government who endeavour to 
screen those who are placed in procon 
sular Governments, and to prevent any 
exposure of their acts from reaching the 
public ear, except such as come through 
the parties themselves; who, if errors 
have been committed, must have been 
the cause of them ? 

I hold in my hand a letter, addressed 
to an hon. Bart. (Sir C. Forbes), which 
contains a detail of facts, a series of 
sound arguments, and a body of close 
reasoning, that will, | think, convinces 
every unprejudiced man of the necessity 
of the establishment of a free press in 
India. (Hear.) I conjure every man, 
who, as a member of this Company, has 
a duty to perform towards the people of 
India, to read this pamphlet, which, f 
doubt not, will impress on his mind the 
melancholy fact, that he has been neglect 
ing that duty, and in consequence has 
been the cause of misery to millions. 
(Hear.) In this letter he will find bad 
government traced through all its rami 
fications. Why, if the press in England 
is considered an organ of such import 
ance, should the blessing of its influence 
not be extended to India? In what, I 
ask, is India different from England ?— 
And why should we not bestow that 
blessing on India, which, if the people 
of England did not possess, they would 
all be slaves. Let him, if there is any 
one who wishes to put down the press in 
England, state his reasons for that mea 
sure. Butifthereis none who eutertains 
that wish; if all agree to support and 
uphold the press in England, why should 
it be attempted to suppress it in another 
country ? 

With the deepest regret, I heard the 
Opinions put forward by the hon. and 
gallant Bart. (Sir J. Malcolm) on this 
subject. It is perhaps supposed that the 
arguments of the hon. Bart. will have 
considerable force; but L have taken the 
trouble to contrast one argument with 
another, and I have found them com- 
pletely at variance. The effect of the 
ion. Bart.’s arguments is completely neu- 


tralized, by contrasting one half of his 


ny with the other..(Hear.) Though 
the hon, Bart. did at one time approve 
of the radical doctrine of freedom of dis- 
cussion, yet, it would appear, some cir- 
cwnstances have of late given his mind 
a bias, soas to induce him to deliver a 
contrary opinion. 

‘The twenty-fifth Director (Mr. Impey) 
has told us that thereis no public in India. 
Whom will the learned Gentleman allow 
to be apublic? [shall be glad to have a 
definition on that point. ‘The learned 
Gentleman admits the propriety of im- 

varting instruction. He would promote 
iterature ; be would diffuse information ; 


he would, on these points, meet the 
wishes of the Legislature. Bat how is 
this to be done? Will the shackling of 
the press effect this object? In former 
times, When a manuscript was procured, 
it was a work of time and expense to 
have it copied, and but one person could 
read it at atime. But now, by the aid 
of the press, a thousand copies can easily 
be multiplied, and thousands can, at the 
same moment, collect the seeds of know- 
ledge. ‘To shackle the press, therefore, 
would be to carry the natives of India 
back to the darkness of the Mth century, 
when the invention of printing first 
dawned upon the world. The effect 
would be to plunge the whole population 
of India in ignorance avd barbarism. 
If the recommendation of the learned 
twenty-fifth Director be followed, the 
wish of the Legislature must be disre- 
garded, The Legislature recommends that 
useful information, with moral and reli- 
gious instruction, should be extended to 
the inhabitants of India. Now I ask, 
have the Missionaries, by the diffusion 
of religious information among the Indian 
population, made any great progress ? 
am one who think that the Missionaries 
should afford them the most extensive 
mens of acquiring religious information, 
and then leave them to judge for them- 
selves; for were they brought to make a 
contrastdaetween the idolatry and super- 
stition their own religion, and the 
mildness and benignity of the Christian 
creed, I must*eonsider them worse than 
Esquimaux if they did not abandon the 
former, and apply themselves with zeal 
to cultivate the latter. Every man, there- 
fore, | declare most conscientionsly and 
solemnly, who wishes to fetter the press 
in India, is an enemy to the diffusion of 
moral and religious information among 
the people. (Hear!) 

It is curious to observe that among the 
foremost of {those who wish to manacle 
the press, and thus to prevent the diffu- 
sion of the Christian religion, are some 
gentlemen who acted in Caleutta as Pre- 
sidents and Members of different Bible 
aod religious socie ties. Those gentlemen 
obtained credit in India for liberal and 
enlightened principles, in supporting 
those institutions, and yet they now 
step forward as advocates of a system 
which would go toe subvert the effect of 
all their previous efforts. God forbid 
that 1 should be one to recommend the 
exercise of coercion towards the Natives 
of India; but I should, at the same time, 
not consider myself as acting up to the 
principles I profess, did I not afford to 
the Indian population the most extensive 
means to form a correct judgment with 
respect to the excellence of the Christian 
religion. (Hear.) Every Proprietor who 
seeks to fetter the press, and thereby to 
yrevent the spread of religious and moral 
justruction, will be answerable for this 
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act of oppression as though it were his 
Own individually ; and he will stand be- 
fore his Maker, guilty of withholding 
what he was bound to bestow. ‘This is 
not a question of pounds, shillings and 
pence, but a question between God and 
his conscience, as to the performance or 
neglect of his duty. This question is 
elevated far above any mean considera- 
tion. 1 would ask how those gentlemen 
can reconcile their ivconsistency, who in 
India acted as members of different so- 
cieties for the diffusion of religious in- 
formation through the medium of the 
press, and now wish to put down that 
press? Are they sincere, or is their 
conduct founded in hypocrisy? Can [ 
give them credit for sincerity, when see 
them opposing the very thing by which 
the objects they profess to bave in view 
can most rently be obtained? Let him, 
who in India appeared anxious for the 
dissemination of knowledge, reconcile, 
if he can, his conduct in supporting re- 
ligious societies, with his hostility to the 
Indian preys. 

But, it is said, there is no public in 
India. To this I reply, that in India 
there exist a great variety of societies— 
there are Bible Societies, Literary So- 
cieties, and public institutions, in every 
form, to a great extent. On this subject 
I cannot refrain from reating a passage 
in the able pamphict | have mentioned. 
The author says— 

There is then, it seems, no Eqgropean public in 
India. It was not thought so of old, when the 
European inhabitants met in their public build- 
ings, in their halls and churches ; when they pe- 
titioned the Crown, in spite of Sir Elijah Im 
pey; when they subscribed to loyalty loans, and 
addressed the King, when his life had been 
threatened. ‘They had education societies, Bible 
societies, in short, all the means of diffusing in- 
formation. Every thing then proved the exist- 
ence of a public, and individuals considered 
the press, at that period, as a means of working 
on that public. 


Are we not enjoined by our Charter to 
promote religious instruction, and if we 
do not perform that duty which is so 
expressly pointed out, are we not liable 
to be deprived of that Charter? Gen- 
tlemen seem to think the liberty of the 
press an exception to the general rule, 
declaring the propriety of the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. They should, how- 
ever, show what grounds they have for 
this opinion. If it be proper to put down 
the liberty of the press at Calcutta, is it 
not equally proper to suppress it at 
Madras and Bombay? Is one rule to 
prevail at Bombay, another at Madras, 
and a third at Calcutta? This incon- 
gruous situation of things is, however, 
actually the case at present. Is there 
any act, I ask, which reflects more credit 
on the Marquess of Hastings than his 
removing the restrictions from the press? 
This proceeding was highly creditable to 
the noble Marquess, and the revival of 


those vexatious restrictions is, T must 
say, highly discreditable to those who 
have countenanced it. The hon. Bart. 
(Sir J. Malcolm) has told us that the 
Indian community consists of persons, 
some high, some low—but that there is 
no middle class of society. 

Sir J. Matcotm.—I alluded to the 
native population. 

Mr. Hume continned.—The hon. Bars. 
has said, that there is not in India, as in 
England, a class of persons upon whom 
the press in its ordinary course was likely 
to operate beneficially. There is in this 
some inconsistency; and I believe I can 
point out one or two persons, who at 
one time thought there was a community 
in India, though their opinions on that 
point may be changed now. 1 believe 
that community will be found addressing 
Government on their acts, and receiving 
very gracious answers. ‘There is incon- 
sistency in the acts of the hon. Bart. 
himself. Has he never attached his 
name to an addressiu India? If he has, 
his act is certainly at variance with his 
declaration. 

As for Mr. Adam, I consider him as a 
public servant, and, in that light, un- 
mixed with other considerations, | view 
his conduct with regard to the act now 
under discussion. J have, as carefully as f 
am able, examined all the circumstances 
connected with Mr. Buackingham’s case, 
and have endeavoured to ascertain the 
motives by which Mr. Adam was actu- 
ated in adopting the severe measures he 
has done. In coming to a decision on 
this point, ] cannot help noticing a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in the House 
of Commons, when the conduct of 
Colonel Macquarie was under con- 
sideration. Several members bore very 
flattering testimony to the general 
character of that officer, but Mr. Wilber- 
force observed—** [ can only look to thé 
facts immediately before me, I can only 
make this observation to the House of 
Commons, that Colonel Macquarie is a 
man, and liable to be moved by the pas- 
sions of men. I therefore, would place 
such a check on his power, as would 
effectually prevent its abuse.” In speak- 
ing of Mr. Adam, | will say the same 
thing. I envy not the honour of the 
address which that gentleman received 
on laying down his temporary power in 
India. 1 envy not the honour that can 
be conferred by those who would tarn 
ronnd and fawn on the very man against 
whose acts they had previously protested. 
No doubt they acted as they ought to do 
in a place, where, to use Mr. Adam’s 
words, in his attempt to answer the un- 
answerable arguments of Mr. Bucking- 
ham—‘ there is not, and cannot be, any 
freedom of opinion.” Mr. Buckingham 
I consider a most meritorious individual— 
as the champion of a free press—as one 
who directs his chicf endeayours to the 
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diffusion of knowledge, and in detecting 
various errors which made their appear- 
ance in the Government of [udia. I 
shall not inquire into any acts of Mr. 
Buckingham previous to those proceed- 
ings; but shall confine my observations 
to that gentleman’s intercourse with Mr. 
Adam, which forms an isolated case. 
I repeat that I envy not Mr. Adam the 
honours he recseal from the no-public 
of India, after the commission of an act, 
which will be productive of dangers, the 
extent of which no man can see, if the 
voice of this Court does not condemn it. 
All that is demanded is a free press— 
through the medium of which knowledge 
will be diffused, abuses will be detect- 
ed, crimes pointed out, and cireum- 
stances brought to the ear of the Govern- 
ment, which could not reach it through 
any other channel. Once on the ap- 
‘eee ge of a complaint in Mr. Bucking- 
vam’s paper, he was asked, ‘* Why is 
the complaint not made to the Govern- 
ment?” ‘This is mere trifling. Every 
body knows the difficulties which are to 
be encountered by those who wish to 
make communications of this nature 
directly to those in office. I could, if 
I chose, mention the case ‘of many in- 
dividuals who have fallen victims to 


power, because they have made commu- 
nications to me. What is to be expected 


will happen in India, when such things 
take place in England? (Hear!) In England 
it was formerly a custom, | understand, 
to open private letters for the purpose of 
procuring information: the efforts of 
the press put an end to this system. It 
is reported, however, that letters are 
occasionally missing in India; and, if 
such is the case, is not a free press 
wanted to put down that intolerable 
evil? Is the Court aware that unless 
the name of the writer is put on the 
outside of a letter, no post-master will 
receive it?) ‘The case was not so when 
1 was in India, 

An hon. Proprietor (Mr. Trant, we 
believe) —None but official letters are 
marked in that way. 

Mr. Hume.—I understand that this is 
the case with private ones also. All 
letters aadremed to the public press, by 
correspondents, are at least so written 
on. The Government officers, from high 
to low, watch with Argus’ eyes: they 
have a most sensible feeling of their 
situation, and are in dread lest some 
danger may lurk in every letter addressed 
to a uewspaper. Is it not the duty of the 
Court, under these circumstances, to 
inquire into the general state of liberty 
in india, and to ascertain the real state 
of the press in particular ? 

I will now call the attention of the 
Court to a few passages in Mr. Adam’s 
pamphlet. ‘That Gentleman remarks :-— 

It is said, by the advocates of the system, that 
® government will acquire suepgth aud public 
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confidence in proportion as its measures are pub- 
licly and fearlessly canvassed—and that while 
it has nothing to be ashamed of, it may court 
public scrutiny, not merely with safety, but with 
advantage even to itself. Thas a general po- 
sition may be admitted to the full extent; but 
the question is, where and by whom is this 
scrutiny to be exercised ? That the publie, as 
it is called, of India is entitled to exercise it, or 
is qualified for the task, will scarcely be main- 
tained by any one who has considered how that 
public is composed. That it comprehends many 
able and enlightened men every one will admit 

You will observe the salvo that is ad- 
ministered here. After he had spoken 
lightly of the Indian population, ‘* as it 
was called;’’ he thouglit as he was one 
of ** the enlightened men,” he would be 
es in an awkward situation, if 
1e did not make the exception. ‘The 
ruse de guerre is finely contrived, and 
admirably calculated to throw a slur ou 
the society in general, while, at the 
same time, the writer escapes from any 
unpleasant consequences which might 
flow from it. For who, after such a 
compliment, can complain? Who can 
throw the first stone?) Mr. Adam then 
asks, ‘* But is the collective body there- 
fore qualified to represent the public, in 
the sense in which the term is now used, 
and to exercise a controlling power over 
a Government, on which its members are 
all more or less directly dependent?” I 
entreat the Court to attend to what is 
meant by ** a controlling power.” = It 
would appear to any plain man that some 
force was meant to be used; Mr. Adam 
has, however, left us in the dark on this 
point. The controlling power is nothing 
more than the power to point out 
abuses. To declare, for example, that 
an improper appointment has been made 
—that a chaplain has neglected his duty, 
or that an individual has committed an 
act which is detrimental to society. (Hear!) 
This is the whole of that ‘* controlling 
power,” the bare mention of which was 
enough to strike the ears as an allusion 
to a very different thing, 

Mr. Adam is, I contend, a very uncan- 
did man, in laying so much stress on that 
expression, aud giving no explanation of 
its meaning. He next inquires—** Sup- 
posing such a local control to be desir- 
able, according to the Constitution of 
the Indian Governments, can it be exer- 
cised with due sufticiency, or to any use- 
ful purpose of check, by men over whose 
fortunes and prospects the Government 
necessarily aud legally possesses a spe- 
cies of power which precludes the notion 
of a constitutional control in the other 
party? ”’—Good God! if there is any 
state of society in which the press is 
more calculated te do good than another, 
it is where men’s fortunes are so depend- 
ent on Government, that if they incurred 
its displeasure for acting, however vir- 
tvously, in opposition to its wishes, they 
might be pt ce at once by the arm of 
power, (Hear!) In such a state of things 
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the press would hold outa glorious refuge 
for the oppressed. In this country, if a 
Judge on the Bench makes use of even 
an improper expression, it is imme- 
diately pointed out to him. ‘The press 
makes him take care what he is shen. 
In India there is, unfortunately, no such 
check ; and whoever attempts to rectify 
abuse, is stigmatized as a man who has 
some selfish motive in view. (Hear!) A 
cry is then raised—* he is a troublesome 
fellow ; he must be put down.” In this 
sense | believe there is not a mau in 
England a more troublesome fellow than 
I am; (a laugh)—and yet I have been 
told by public men that lam _ useful to 
them. A useless department may be so 
attacked and annoyed, that its previous 
supporters will be glad to relinquish it. 
Appeals are frequently made in England 
against abuses, and redress is frequently 
obtained ; but all hopes of redress are 
futile in India: from an act of power 
there is no relief. The system has been 
handed down from the possessors of 
offices to their successors for a long 
course of time, No beneficial alteration 
is ever proposed, because each expects 
his turn, and wishes to enjoy the same 
power as his predecessor. 

Mr. Adam declares that the Indian 
public can give no opiniow on the mea- 
sures of Government, and he has, unfor- 
tunately, printed that declaration. Now 
mark the cousistency of Mr. Adam. He 
sent forth the declaration in April, 1823, 
and, in the month of December, a num- 
ber of that no-pudblic of India, residing 
at Benares, assembled to express their 
opinion of Mr. Adam’s government, in 
the form of an address. (Hear!) I may 
observe that no Governor General, whe- 
ther popular or unpopular, ever ruled in 
India who was not hououred with an 
address on quitting office. There is al- 
ways a certain number of individuals to 
be found who are willing to pay this 
honour to a Governor General ;_ and, if 
a Governor General should be the great- 
est tyrant that ever breathed, they would 
not be a jot the less willing to confer 
upon him the same degree of eclat. 
These addresses come officially under 
the notice of the Court of Directors ; 
but, if they find A, B, C, and D, all 
equally bepraised, how can they ever 
arrive at the truth? If there existed 
a press, through which it could be stated 
who drew up the addresses, and the 
motives which caused them, their real 
value would soon be ascertained. ‘The 
plain fact is, that all persous in office 
are desirous to please the Governor Ge- 
neral, to obtain his patronage, and to 
get, if they can, a leaf out of Lis book. 
I do not blame these gentlemen for their 
conduct, but | blame the authorities at 
home for permitting such a system to 
continue, 

Mr, Adam has dec!ared to all the world 
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that every European in India is depend- 
ent on the Government, and that it is 

absurd to talk of a public in that coun- 

try. In his answer to the Benares ad- 
dress, however, he adopted very differeut 
language. In that address he was praised 
for the ** purity of his motives, the wis- 

dom of his councils, and the decision of 
his conduct.” ‘This, of course, was 
meant to include his conduct towards 
Mr. Buckingham. Mr. Adam, in his 
answer to the address, dated September 
7th, says—‘* The manner in which you 

have spoken of my conduct, demands 
my warmest thanks. ‘The approbation 
of those whose ability to judge of public 
measures is so well known, shail ever 
possess a high value in my estimation, 
and must always constitute a solid ground 
of satisfaction.” It is difficult to suppose 
that Mr. Adam was possessed of common 
sense, when he sent forth two opinions 
so completely opposite to each other. 
Would any other man, I ask, have com- 
mitted himself in so extraordinary 4 

way ? 

‘The same observations are applicable 
to the answer to the Calcutta address, 
which spoke in the most favourable man- 
ner of the inhabitants. IJ cannot omit 
noticing the circumstances which at- 
tended the getting up ofthat address. I 
find that the very men who had depre- 
cated the system which Government had 
adopted towards the press (I do not al- 
lude to lawyers, for they are accustomed 
to change sides), turning round upon 
their former opinions, and praising the 
chief supporter of that system, in the 
hope, I imagine, of possessing some 
paltry office for a few weeks. Can any 
man, reading these documents and hear- 
ing of these proceedings, say that there 
is no public in India? If gentlemen will 
take the trouble to turn to the Asiatic 
Register for 1799, they will find no less 
than twenty-nine addresses from Bengal 
alone, upon the occasion of the attack 
made by Hattield upon the late King. 
Each ot these addresses declared, most 
emphatically, that the individuals who 
subscribed to them were in the full pos- 
session, in India, of all the blessings of 
the British Constitution. I contend 
that it has always been customary for the 
Indian public to frame addresses which 
express their opinions. When flattery 
ouly is to be administered, nobody can be 
more willing to receive it than Mr. Adam 
and other men in power; but, when an 
unwelcome truth is to be told, their ears 
are closed, and they will not listen to it. 

I call upon those who have authority 
to put au end to such a system. They 
sbould be ashamed to lend themselves to 
the support of a man who has betrayed 
such inconsistency as Mr. Adam _ has 
done—who has attempted to mystity the 
state of India—who has blown hot and 
cold with the same breath~who says, at 





















one time, that there is no-public and no 
public opinion in India, and, at another, 
that he will value the opinion of the 
same no-public to the latest hour of his 
life. (Hear, hear!) The inconsistency 
of Mr. Adam is really so absurd that one 
would imagine that this was all a mere 
fiction, were we not too fully convinced 
of its reality. 
The hon. Bart. (Sir J. Malcolm) says, 
that it is the natives who form the no- 
public. What, are there then no natives 
of talent and consideration? If the 
hon. Bart. reflects, [ have no doubt he 
will find that, in the course of his bril- 
liant career, he has received as valuable 
assistance from natives as from any other 
quarter whatever. (Hear!) [ maintain 
that the natives of India are a most sen- 
sible and intelligent race of men. Wean 
them from their idols, remove the night- 
mare of superstition which weighs down 
their minds, throw open the flood-gates 
of light upon their understandings, aud 
they will prove to be as able, as enlight- 
ened a body of men as any upon the face 
of the globe. It is contended that there 
is danger in doing this. What danger 
ran there be in letting them know the 
truth? Itissaid, ‘* O! they will rebel 
against you.” Do men, I ask, rebel for 
mere amusement ? Do they rebel when 
they are happy and comfortable? Is 
not, on the contrary, rebellion always 
the last resource of those who suffer 
under oppression ? I defy any one to 
refer me to any rebellion which was not 
originally caused by the oppression of 
the governors. It is only where the go- 
vernors ‘deprive the governed of their 
rights, that rebellion is to be found. 
What, then, has the Company to fear? 
*°O! a great deal,” it is said; ‘* the 
natives out-number us fifty to one; they 
will turn upon us, and cut all our 
throats.” Was this disposition displayed 
by them in the time of Warren Hastings, 
when a free press existed? Are their 
morals less pure? If they are, we are 
alone to blame. Do we now, after a 
lapse of sixty years, come forward and 
say, that the natives are much more dis- 
satisfied than formerly? It is not the 
fact. ‘The natives, on the contrary, are 
greatly improved, although I admit they 
might have been ten times more im- 
proved than they are. They are perfectly 
ready to enjoy any boon or advantage 
that is extended to them. I am not op- 
posed to the imposition of what is deno- 
minated a proper check on the press in 
India. I am ready to agree that re- 
straints, against which 1 protest here, 
should be in force there. [allude to the 
odious Six Acts, one of which is a re- 
straint on the press. ‘These Acts] would 
allow to operate in India, in the idea 
that they would be far preferable to rules 
which at present exist. [ wish io live 
under laws, and not under tyrapny-= 
Oriental LTerald, Vol, 3, 
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Asiatic tyranny—which is inimical to 
the interests of both Europeans and 
natives, 

It has been asserted that the natives 
are ignorant of their strength, and that, 
if they came to know it, they would be- 
come rebellious. But what is the situ- 
ation of things in the West Indies ? 
‘There the proportion of blacks to whites 
is as seveuty to one, and yet no mischiet 
has been done by the press. In the 
United States 598 newspapers are in cir- 
culation ; some of them in the Southern 
provinces, where slavery still exists to a 
great extent. In Virginia, where there 
are seventy slaves to one free man, there 
are 35 newspapers, and no ill effect is 
produced by them. (Hear!) ‘The bene- 
lits of a free press are self-evident. Its 
influence in the improvement of morals 
does not depend on the opinion of the 
day : ages have passed away since its 
beneficial results have beenacknowledged 
and appreciated, The dread of those 
who are opposed to its operation in 
India, may arise from a consciousness of 
acts of which lam ignorant, and they 
therefore fear a dreadful retribution. 
(Hear!) For my part, I consider such 
apprehensions as utterly beneath notice. 
Whence arises resistance against a Go- 
vernment ? From the sufferings of the 
people—the deprivation of their rights, 
and the taking from them the justly 
claimed portion of the produce of their 
Jabour. If © e are assured that no such 
proceedings resorted to in India, and 
that good © ernment prevails there, if 
we do all i:. our power to promote the 
people’s happiness and to diffuse among 
them useful snowledge aud religious in- 
struction ,why should the existence of 100 
newspapers cause us any dread ? 

Unless we are compelled to reverse 
the picture, and to admit that India is 
ill governed, and her population oppres- 

sed, we have uot the slightest ground for 
apprehension. Do you uot wish to hear 
speedily of any grievances which may 
happen in India? Are you not for lay- 
ing open to public observation the con- 
duct of the caste which you yourselves 
have formed, (for your civil servants 
have been converted into a separate 
caste.) The manner of their education 
has made their ideas as different from 
those which Englishmen entertain, as 
mine are from those of a Turk. They 
are disinclined to atford that courtesy to 
the Company’s military officers, which the 
situation of the latter ought to command. 
Here, indeed, if such airs were played 
off by any man, he would be checked 
and reproved; but in India the case is 
very diferent. There the importance of 
a military officer is looked upon as no- 
thing, when compared with that ofa civil 
servant. ‘The young men of the first 
caste go out ata very early age, aud when 
those who embrace the military profes- 
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sion are struggling to rise, their more 
fortunate countrymen who have chosen 
a civil life are Gaaied to be judges of 
life and death, intrusted with most ex- 
tensive powers, and honoured with 
proconsular Government. The class I 
do not blame, for a finer set of young 
men does not exist, but | reprobate the 
system, 

l am told that all this makes nothing 

against Mr, Adam ; that he acted in con- 
formity with the statute, under the im- 
pression that the articles inserted in Mr. 
Buckingham’s Paper were improper. But 
I should like to be informed, why, if ca- 
lumny and abuse formed a sufficient 
ground for putting down the Calcutta 
Journal, the John Bull was not likewise 
suppressed, whose Proprietors were all 
servants of the Company. (Hear!) I hold 
in my hand a report of the prosecution 
successfully brought by Mr. Buckingham 
against them. It is remarkable that they 
have never beeu able to make out a sin- 
gle charge against Mr. Buckingham, al- 
though twenty-six numbers of his paper 
have been selected and brought into 
Court, and have been scrutinized by Mr. 
Longueville Clarke. (Hear!) From the 
time-Mr. Buckingham settled in India, 
until the time he was banished, vo con- 
viction for libel was ever had against 
him. Has Mr. Adam then; under these 
circumstances, acted an honest part? In 
my view of the matter, his conduct is far 
from honest. He spoke of the danger 
of wounding the eae of others, but 
what has he himself permitted ? A series 
of the most atrocious libels appeared, 
under his sufferance, in the Join Bull: 
(Hear!) notwithstanding his pretended 
abhorrence of such practices, he let these 
libels pass unheeded. Now who are the 
Proprietors of that paper? They were 
John Pascal Larkins, Member of the 
Board of Trade; John Trotter, Opium 
Ageut; Richard Chichely Plowden, Salt 
Agent, (a situation of vast profit;) T. 
Lewin, Esq. Clerk of the Crown in the 
Supreme Court; and C, B. Greenlaw, a 
Free Mariner, and Coroner of Calcutta. 
All these persons are servants of the 
Company. (Hear.) ‘Their forces were 
united for the purpose of ruining Mr. 
3uckingham’s paper, and when they 
found they could not do that by fair 
means, they had recourse to foul, and 
put in requisition all that was false and 
calumnious. Mr. Buckingham was a 
Free Mariner, and therefore my hon. 
Friend (Mr. S. Dixon) asserts that he 
roceeded to India under false pretences. 
But the Editor of the John Bull, it un- 
fortunately happens, is likewise a Free 
Mariner. 

Mr. 8S. Dixon.—Then he too has gone 
out under false pretences. If a man de- 
scribes himself as one thing and acts in a 
different capacity, is he not guilty of as- 
signing a false pretence ? 











Mr. Hume.—The question is whether 
the Government is justified in acting as 
it has done, and sending Mr. Buckingham 
home, because it is alleged he went out 
under a false pretence ? 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I also took into my 
consideration the circumstance of his 
having been repeatedly admonished. 

Mr. Hume.—I speak feelingly when 
I say that I believe I have been admo- 
nished as often as any man living, and 
not in vain; for when | receive an ad- 
monition, I consider whether it be just 
or no, and if I decide in the affirmative, 
I mend my manners. (A laugh.) With 
respect to Mr. Buckingham, not a single 
conviction could his enemies procure, on 
any of his articles. All the appellations 
which had been heaped upon him, were 
proved to be, what they really were, 
falsehoods; and therefore the admoni- 
tions were uncalled for and unnecessary. 
Let any man give a candid opinion on the 
case, and I will rest it mee | on his de- 
cision. Let the conduct of the Govern- 
ment be remarked, which, professing 
iapartiolssy, permitted free access to 
public documents to the Editors of the 
John Bull. These documents often made 
their appearance in that paper, which 
seemed to be an organ of this arbitrary 
Government, almost as soon as 7 were 
drawn up. I will read a few of the ex- 
pressions which the John Bull has made 
use of. [Mr. Hume here read some ex- 
tracts from the articles which were pub- 
lished in the John Bull, under the signa- 
tures of NigeL, CtviLis, SEMPRONIUS, 
and others, containing a series of libels 
on Mr. Buckingham, (for which that 
gentleman prosecuted the paper,) charg- 
ing him, indirectly, with having betrayed 
his trust, forged letters, and committed 
other acts deserving expulsion from so- 
ciety.] All the calumnies contained in 
this collection, and relating to tradnsac- 
tions with Mr. Bankes in Syria, were 
declared, by nine of the most independ- 
ent men in Calcutta, after deliberate in- 
vestigation, to be utterly devoid of truth. 
A Government Paper used this language 
towards Mr. Buckingham, and yet that 
gentleman was banished from Iudia by 
the immaculate Government under whose 
sufferance these articles had appeared. 

For what cause was Mr. Buckingham 
banished? Because he made some anim- 
adversions on Dr. Bryce’s appointment. 
If such an appointmeut had been made 
in this country, where is the man who 
would blame the Editor of the Chronicle, 
or ‘Times, for pointing out such an abuse 
—for censuring such a monstrous janc- 
tion of duties? The Directors them- 
selves should have approved of the re- 
marks on that appointment, which, I 
believe, they looked upon as improper, 
as it is known that they have sent out 
instructions to annul it. Is it then fair 
dealing to punish Mr, Buckingham for 
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that which cannot, by the most forced 
construction, be magnified into an of- 
fence ? 
‘Twenty-six numbers of the Calcutta 
Journal have been brought forward to 
rove the malicious intentions of Mr. 
uckingham, but out of these his ene- 
mies have not been able to select one 
libel on public character, nor a single 
word of private calumny or scurrility. 
But the case is very different with regard 
to those who have opposed Mr. Bucking- 
ham. He brought an action against the 
Proprietors of the John Bull, and by the 
form of the action he gave them an op- 
portunity of justifying their slanders, if 
they could; this, however, they were 
quite incapable of doing, and he obtained 
a verdict, and damages. Sir F. Mac- 
naghten, in delivering his opinion, ob- 
served, “ that in his mind there was 
no question of the malice of the writers 
in the John Bull, towards Mr. Bucking- 
ham. They were most malicious libels : 
he could not speak of them without hor- 
ror.” Such were the remarks of the 
Judge of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
with respect to the calumnies which had 
been directed against the fair fame of 
Mr. Buckingham. In what situation are 
we then placed, and what ought to be 
our cool and deliberate opinion of the 
treatment experienced by Mr. Bucking- 
ham? I have done all in my power to 
clicit the merits of the case on both sides. 
{ have endeavoured to discover the mo- 
tive by which Mr. Adain has been actuat- 
ed, supposing that he might have been 
acting conscientiously, though he was 
wrong in principle. But when [I find 
him acting most inconsistently; when 
I see him giving his support to the John 
Bull, while he deere, from the shores of 
India, Mr. Buckingham—the libels on 
whom the Judge declared he could not 
read without horror—I cannot but regard 
the transaction as one of the most fla- 
grant and infamous instances of injustice 
and partiality Lever heard of. (Hear!) 
Mr. Adam is not, it appears, an enemy 
to the press generally. He would suffer 
a calumnious press, which daily teemed 
with libets of a revolting description, to 
exist; but he would put down that press 
which was the source of wholesome 
truths, and over which he should have 
been anxious to throw the shield of pro- 
tection. (Hear!) [look upon Mr. Adam 
as a very culpable man. The Court of 
Directors are likewise culpable: and, in 
my opinion, all who oppose this motion, 
the object of which is to elicit truth, will 
also be highly culpable. If the docu- 
ments I mean to call for do not bear me 
out in what I have stated, I shall be ready 
to acknowledge that I have been wrong. 
Should { ever take a different view of the 
subject, from that which I at present en- 
tertain, it must arise from conviction, 
and not from partiality and prejudice, 
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We are all here as jurymen; and I trust 
this subject will receive that due consi- 
deration which its importance demands. 

I ask this Court, whether it be a de- 
sirable object that the persons forming 
the Kast India Company should be classed 
amongst the most ignorant and arbitrary 
portion of the community? _ If they are 
unwilling so to be classed, I can assure 
them their conduct must be changed. 
We all know there is a Pope living at 
Rome ; and | really believe, if the system 
upon which he acts were examined, it 
would be found to be the same in prin- 
ciple, so far as regards the diffusion of 
knowledge, as that which now prevails 
in India, under Mr. Adam’s regulations. 
Each Pope, after his election, is in the 
habit of addressing a letter, which is 
called an ‘* Encyclic Epistle,” to the 
*« Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
and Bishops’ of the Roman Catholic 
Chareh, and his present Holiness has 
written one in which he deprecates the 
dissemination of the Scriptures. Now, 
1 will for a moment consider the hon. 

Chairman as the Pope [a laugh} on his 
throne, directing his letter abroad ; and 
[ think it will not be difficult to prove, 
that as many arbitrary acts against the 
ress have beea done, by him and his 
on. Colleagues, as ever emanated from 
his Holiness himself. His Holiness said, 
** You are not ignorant, my venerable 
brethren, that a Society, commonly 
called a Bible Society, is audaciously 
spreading through the earth; and that 
in contempt of the traditions of the holy 
fathers, and against the celebrated decree 
of the Council of Trent, it endeavours 
with all its power, and by every means, 
to translate, or rather to corrupt, the 
Holy Scriptures into the vulgar tongues 
of all nations ; which gives just cause to 
fear that in all other translations, the 
same thing may happen which has hap- 
pened in regard to those already known 
—namely, that we may find there a bad 
interpretation, and instead of the gospel 

of Christ, the gospel of man; or, what 

is worse, the gx spel of thedevil!” Now 
was not the free use of the Bible, in the 
vernacular tongue, one of the great fruits 
of the reformation? Was it not that 
which gave such a powerful spur and 
stimulus to moral improvement? I ima- 
gine that very few individuals in this 

Court will deny this proposition. Very 

few will assert that the cause of religion 

and humanity has suffered in consequence 
of the Bible being translated into English, 

The benefit which is derived from the 

dissemination of the Bible in the verna- 

cular tongue of each country of Europe, 
is, that it brings religious knowledée 
within the reach of every man. And, 
what is the ohject which the advocates 
of a free press in India have at heart ?— 

It is to impart useful information, and 

religious knowledge, to the Natives, in 
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order to induce them to renounce their 
idolatry, and abjure their errors. Ought 
we not then to beware lest we check that 
spread of knowledge, by imitating the 
Pope, and shackling the press ? 

would recommend gentlemen who 
oppose this motion, and who seem 
alarmed by some terrific monster—the 
creature of their imagination, not to re- 
gard so contemptuously the Court of 
Rome, when they behold such * fantastic 
tricks” played so near home. You cer- 
tainly are acting rather on the principle 
of the Pope, than in accordance with the 
wishes of the Legislature, when you fet- 
ter the press of India, and attempt to 
stifle that regular improvement which 
carries human nature to its highest pitch 
in virtue and intellect. 

About the time that Mr. Adam pro- 
mulgated his regulations, a decree was 
issued by that bigoted petticoat embroi- 
derer, Ferdinand, and the coincidence 
between the Regulations and the Decree 
is extraordinary. Mr. Adam’s Regula- 
tions were published in April, Ferdi- 
nand’s Decree in May. Ferdinand, fear- 
ful lest the principles of his subjects 
should be pe sini directed that a re- 
gister should be kept at the frontiers for 
the purpose of entering the titles of all 
books about to be imported into his do- 
minious. An index was ntade out con- 
taining a list of books that might be ad- 
mitted on paying duty ; and also of those 
that were to be excluded. ‘This, it must 
be confessed, is bad enough; but the 
case is worse with regard to India; for 
there the Governor General has the power 
to seize any book that may be introduced 
—a system revolting to those principles 
of freedom which Englishmen ought to 
cherish. 

About the same time, the King of Por- 
tugal issued a manifesto against the 

ress. One would suppose that they had 
sae all bitten together (a laugh); or 
that some baneful comet had shed its in- 
fluence over Spain, Portugal, and Ludia, 
at the same moment, The King of Por- 
tugal having learned that ‘* some Portu- 
guese, whose opinions were, he thought, 
not correct, had left their native land, 
and emigrated to foreign countries, where 
they meant to write on Ere in their 
mother tongue,” directed ‘‘ that a crimi- 
nal information should be issued against 
every man who circulated a newspaper 
containing religious or political state- 
ments, and ordered, that all inhabitants 
of his dominions, whether natives or 
foreigners, should not receive any pam- 
phlet or newspaper, — in a fo- 
reign country, in the Portuguese tongue, 
without his license.” Mr. Adam, by one 
of his Regulations, declares it to be 
** deemed expedient to prohibit, within 
tie territory of Fort William, the future 
establishment of printing presses, except 
with the previous sanctivu and license of 





Government.” In other Words, none are 
to have presses, but those who write in 
— of the governors,—no matter what 
vecame of the governed. ‘They may be 
ground to the earth; but not a voice is 
to be raised to the Government of India 
in their behalf, unless it comes through 
the official channel ; and where, I should 
like to know, is the official man who will 
stand forward to advocate the cause of 
the native population ? 

The penalty for a breach of this regu- 
lation is excessively severe. King John 
and King Ferdinand only confiscate the 
books; but in India, the individual who 
circulates a prohibited book, may be 
fined at the discretion of two magistrates, 
and totally ruined by a multiplication of 
penalties. (Hear!) This is an alarming 
state of things, and ought not to be per- 
mitted to exist. This, however, is not 
all. When Sir F. Macnaghten registered 
those Regulations, he said he would take 
care that licenses should be granted for 
newspapers, and he pledged himself, as 
a man of honour, that the license for the 
Calcutta Journal should not be with- 
drawn. But scarcely was the ink dry, 
and the seal affixed to the bond, when 
that license was withdrawn. (Hear !) 
I have seen a Jetter from Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s agents, which states, that it was 
intended to refuse the license to those 
who applied for its revival. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) It is also mentioned that no 
license would be granted so long as 
Mr. Buckingham was in any way con- 
cerned in the paper. (Hear, hear !) 
This, in my opinion, clearly shows that 
there has been a personal feeling in the 
whole of the proceedings against Mr. 
Buckingham. leis not my wish to make 
pone observations ; but I state this, 
est individuals should give too much 
credit to a man because he received a 
good character from others. Will you 
suffer such a state of things to continue? 
Will you give the death-blow to freedom, 
by refusing information, and sanctioning 
such tyranny? 

The hon. Bart. (Sir J. Malcolm) says, 
that his observations on a former day ap- 
plied solely to the natives. I wish the 
Court to sce how the question of a free 
press affects the natives of India, Gen- 
tlemen say they are very ignorant. IJ 
admit it: I allow that the natives require 
information. In aH this I agree. But 
what then is our duty? Certainly to re- 
move that ignorance. (Hear!) And has 
any instrument ever been found so effec- 
tual for the propagation of truth and 
knowledge as a tree press? (Hear!) It 
surprises me that any objection should be 
urged against the existence of newspapers 
in India. There have always been native 
newspapers in every Court. Even when 
powers are at variance with each other, 
they permit persons to reside at the ad- 
verse Courts for the purpose of procuring 
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intelligence. _ What would be said in 
Europe, if 1, being at the head of affairs, 
were openly to send persons to the Courts 
of France and Spain, to transmit home 
to me every circumstance that transpired. 
This, however, is done in India. A per- 
son who had attended the durbar of 
Holkar and Scindiah, sent me intelligence 
relative to the troops. ‘This is not an 
isolated case. You will find a whole host 
of writers assembled together from 
Delhi, Oude, Calcutta, Benares, &c. and 
through them, information is obtained 
by their respective employers, of the con- 
duct pursued by the different Govern- 
ments. 

In 1422, six newspapers were set up in 
Calcutta, in order to promote the happi- 
ness and improve the intellect of the na- 
tives. There is as strong opposition 
amongst those papers, as there is amongst 
our own Journals. The New Times and 
the Morning Chronicle could not exhibit 
greater hostility towards each other than 
is evinced by some of those papers. One 
of them was established by Ram Mohun 
Roy, who labours constantly to support 
the cause of Christianity, by showing 
how superior it is to the idolatrous 
system of the Hindoos. Another, on the 
contrary, A pon the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and endeavoured to show that 
they were absurd. This collision of in- 
tellect is calenlated to elicit the sparks of 
truth, which must ultimately be triam- 
phant. [t does not become individuals 
of great acquirements to look upon these 
intelectual struggles with contempt. 
The talents of all men are penecnty 


more nearly on alevel than many persons 


imagine. If I were to venture to make 
acomparison, [ should say that the culti- 
vated and the encaliixsted mind resemble 
two watches, the one of which keeps 
good time, because it is properly regu- 
lated and wound up; but the other, 
although it possesses all the works ne- 
cessary to enable it to go well, errs, be- 
cause the same pains are not taken to 
direct its movements. Thus it is with 
the minds of men: the powers of all are 
nearly-equal, and it is the spring of edu- 
cation alone which produces proper and 
well regulated efforts. 

{ cannot, I think, do better, than refer 
here to an observation which was made 
the year before last by Lord J. Russell, 
ou his motion for Parliamentary Reform. 
The noble Lord compared the number of 
readers now with that which existed 
60 or 70 years ago, and finding that it 
had increased more than a hundred fold, 
he argued that such a change should be 
made in the system, as would meet the 
increased intelligence of the age. I come 
tu the same conclusion with respeet to 
India. All the bad passions of the human 
mind have their origin in ignorance and 
barbarism. [ would, therefore, endea- 
vour to give the people of India know- 
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ledge, by making them a réading and a 
thinking people ; and giving them such an 
education as would enable them to feel 
and to appreciate duly the blessings of 
freedom. Other doctrines, however, un- 
fortunately prevail in India. Ram Mohun 
Roy’s paper, which has been productive 
of so much good, had been suppressed by 
Mr. Adam. Ram Mohun Roy, in the 
Memorial which he presented to the Su- 
preme Court, declared that however 
anxious he was to impart knowledge and 
instruction to his brethren, he could not 
proceed under the degrading terms im- 
posed by Mr. Adain’s regulations. (Hear !) 
By such a course it is that we shall ‘arg 
duce a stagnation of the native intellect, 
and become the oppressors of a people 
whom it is our first duty to protect. 

Besides the two native journals which 
I have mentioned, there is, | understand, 
one devoted entirely to the furnishing of 
news, and another which is devoted to 
the estimable and praiseworthy object of 
putting a stop to the abominable practice 
of suttees, or the burning of widows. If 
Mr. Adam’s system is to continue in 
force, the most effectual means of put- 
ting an end to this shocking practice 
will be destroyed. I trust that this great 
question will never cease to be agitated 
until justice is done to the natives of 
India, by placing them in that situation 
in which it is the intention of the Legis- 
lature that they should be placed. ‘The 
Proprietors have the power of discussing 
this important question whenever they 
please. If the Directors refuse to call a 
Court for this purpose, ten Proprietors, 
by posting a notice in the Royal Ex- 
change, can compel them to perform 
their duty, or otherwise they will forfeit 
their charter. The Court has acted un- 
reasonably in refusing information on 
this subject. As a member of the Court 
of Proprietors, I will, as in duty bound, 
do every thing in my power to support 
the natives of India. 

[ feel it necessary to make a few re- 
marks on the state of the law, as it re- 
spects the question before the Court. 
‘The learned twenty-fifth Director has, I 
think, been guilty of much misrepresen- 
tation on this point. The 13th of Geo. 
ILf. enacts that all offences and misde- 
meanours shall be tried in the Supreme 
Court by juries. This continued to be 
the law until, in an evil hour, Mr. Adana 
obtained Judge Macnaghten’s sanction 
to his abominable regulations. (Hear!) 
The English law was then taken away, 
and the people of India placed under the 
talons of arbitrary power: the press is 
silenced, and every abuse will be allowed 
to exist, unless the persons committing 
it shall themselves think proper to hold 
it up to public notice and indignation. 
may be met by the assertion, that Mr. 
Adam has acted legally. I deny that he 
has, according to my construction of the 
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Acts of Parliament. I deny that he has 
the power to send any individual who 
may be in India without a license, to 
Europe, without previous trial. By the 
33d of Geo. If. section 141, it is enact- 
ed, that if any person, having obtained a 
license from the Court of Directors, shall 
so conduct himself as to forfeit his claim 
to the protection of the Government, it 
shall be lawful for the Governor General 
in Council to declare the license of such 
person to be void. This applies strictly 
to Mr. Buckingham’s case. When his 
license was withdrawn, he became, in 
the letter of the law, an unlicensed per- 
son. By a clause in the last charter, it 
is decreed, that all provisions contained 
in former acts, not specifically repealed, 
shall continue to have the force of law. 
Now the enactment to which I have 
alluded is not repealed, and therefore, 
the privilege of trial before deportation 
exists in full force. | therefore maintain, 
that the twenty-fifth Director's exposi- 
tion of the law is wrong. 

[A Proprietor here asked Mr. Hume 
tu produce the i 

Tam not prepared to produce the Act, 
of which L have not a copy with me, nor 
did I expect to be called upon to do so; 
but | have no doubt that I have correctly 
stated the object of the enactment, as 
my notes are made from the Act itself. 
{ must say that is a monstrous thing for 
a learned man like the twenty-fifth Di- 
rector to attempt to impose upon those 
who are unlearned. Pe laugh.) He 
ought to be more cautious in fature. 
However his mistake in the present in- 
stance should teach the Court that all is 
not gold that glitters, and all is not true 
that is asserted. (Hear!) On every con- 
sideration of law, justice, and policy, the 
Court are called upon to denounce the 
proceedings which have taken place with 
regard to the press and Mr. Buckingham, 
for those proceedings have been impolitic, 
illegal, aud tyrannical. I have not men- 
tioned half the points which it is of con- 
sequence to know in relation to this 
important subject, but I trust I have said 
enough to satisfy impartial men, that the 
view which I take of the question is not 
an unreasonable one. 

I will now, thanking you for the at- 
tention which you have bestuwed on 
what I have offered, conclude with ob- 
serving that we shall disgrace ourselves 
by supporting such a system of intoler- 
ance as this: a system under which 
Englishmen who boast of living under 
a Government which is ‘* the envy of 
surrounding nations, and the admira- 
tion of the world,” can_be transported 
from a country, at the distance of half 
the globe, without trial by judge or jury, 
whether right or wrong, innocent or 
guilty, whilst a Governor General dares 
not Jay his finger on an American, a 


Frenchman, a Portuguese, or any other 
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foreigner, without a regular accusation 
and trial. Mr. Adam had first silenced 
Mr. Buckingham, and then sent forth 
his charges against him, instead of act- 
ing the part of the British lion, meeting 
his antagonist boldly, and on fair terms, 
and leaving it to the world to decide be- 
tween them. Shall we allow our own 
countrymen to be placed in the degrading 
situation of felons, liable to transportation 
without trial, whilst the natives of other 
countries cannot be removed before trial 
and conviction? (Hear!) If the system 
which Mr. Adam has commenced be fol- 
lowed up, India will be brought into a 
state of the most imminent danger; and 
every mau in this Court will be person- 
ally answerable for the consequences 
which may result. Consider the situa- 
tion in which the natives of India are 
placed by such a system, They are now 
rapidly becoming enlightened, and de- 
serve to enjoy the privileges to which 
they are coustitutionally entitled. The 
great body of the natives are as capable of 
discussing the merits of good government 
as Englishmen are. If you sanction 
with your approbation a system by which 
the natives are prevented from acquiring 
information, and from making their com- 
plaints known to the Government, you 
may yet live long enough to repent of 
your unwise conduct. Whilst the ele- 
ments of explosion are in existence, is it 
wise to shut the safety-valve? An ex- 
ample of the evils which arise from 
shutting the mouths of the natives, and 
preventing their complaints from reaching 
the ear of the Government, is afforded by 
the events which occurred a few years 
since in the province of Cuttack. ‘The 
intelligence that this province was in 
arms against the mild Government of 
India, came upon the Governor General 
and his Council like a clap of thunder, so 
little did they expect it. It is quite im- 
possible to describe the surprise which 
the event occasioned. And what were 
the causes which produced that event ? 
Mr. Adata had been censor of the press 
for three years. Nothing was allowed to 
be published which was not agreéable to 
him: all complaints of the oppressions 
of the Proconsulate Government were 
stifled. The abuses which prevailed were 
not trifling. Three fourths of the landed 
proprietors were fleeced of their pro- 
perty: this took place in a province 
which was the nearest but one to the 
capital, and yet such was the state of the 
press under Mr. Adam’s censorship, that 
not a whisper of complaint was allowed 
to escape. So ignorant were the Go- 
vernment, that the inhabitants of the 
province had any grievance to complain 
of, (I had this information from a per- 
son who was himself a member of the 
Government at the time,) that the news 
of the revolt filled them with astonish- 
ment, I am prepared to show that all 
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the scenes of bloodshed and devastation 
which ensued for some years, were 
brought about by the want of a free 
press. If Mr. Buckingham’s paper had 
existed in the province, the evils which 
occasioned the insurrection would have 
been made known, and remedied, and 
such a state of things would never have 
occurred. (Hear!) 

This subject has never yet received the 
consideration which it deserves. ‘The 
late Director, Mr. Davies, | must do him 
the justice to say, attempted to bring 
this business forward. J was not then 
in a situation to agitate the matter in 
another place; and I did not like to do 
so here, because | knew that [ was very 
ignorant of the details of the case. 
confess, however, that I failed in my 
duty in not having attempted to unveil a 
scene of cruelty and oppression which | 
am convinced has never been surpassed 
in any age or country. ‘This is an in- 
stance ot the effects which result from a 
suppression of the monitory warnings of 
a free press. In spite of all the efforts 
of the gallant officer under whom | served 
in India, (and a moreactive, honest, and 
unsophisticated man I never met with,) 
it was four or five years before peace was 
restored; and during that period the 
Company had been put to a great sacri- 
fice of blood, exclusive of, what perhaps 
touched their hearts more nearly, the 
loss of a large annual revenue from the 
province. If snch scenes as these could 
take place in a province almost close to 
the seat of Government, what may not 
occur in more distant provinces where a 
free press is not suffered to exist? 

Itis in behalf of the natives of India 
that I speak. If injustice be done to an 
Englishman, he can always find some 
honest man to take up his cause, and 
make his injuries known to the world; 
but what remedy has an unfortunate na- 
tive? 1 will here beg leave to read a 
document which reflects great honour on 
the natives of India. It is a Memorial 
presented by six natives of Calcutta to 
Judge Macnaghten, complaining of the 
regulations which put an end to the free- 
dom of the press. If any man in this 
Court be capable of penning a more able 
letter, | am much mistaken. I cannot 
conceive it possible to take a more cor- 
rect view of the situation in which India 
is placed by the abrogation of the freedom 
of the press, than that which is taken in 
this appeal of the natives to the justice 
of the Government. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Kinnaird), on a former dav, read 
some extracts which [ will not again re- 
fer to, but will read others which appear 
to me to bear strongly ou the general 
question :— 


Your Lordship may have learned from the 
works of the Christian Missionaries, and also 
from other sources, that ever sinee the art of 


puptipg has become generally known among 
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the natives of Calcutta, numerons publications 
have been circulated in the Bengallee language, 
which, by introducing free discussion among the 
natives, and inducing them to reflect and inquire 
after knowledge, have already served greatly te 
improve their minds, and ameliorate their con- 
dition. This desirable object has been chiefly 
promoted by the establishment of four native 
newspapers, two in the Bengallee and two in 
the Persian language, published for the purpose 
of communicating to those residing in the in- 
terior of the country, accounts of whatever oc- 
curs worthy of notice at the Presidency or in the 
country, and also the interesting and valuable in- 
telligence of what is passing in England, and in 
other parts of the world, conveyed through the 
English newspapers, or other channels. .... . 
While your memorialists were indulging the 
hope, that Government, from a conviction of the 
manifold advantages of being put in possession 
of fall and impartial information, regarding what 
is passing in all parts of the country, would en- 
courage the establishment of newspapers in the 
cities and districts under the special patronage 
and protection of Government, that they might 
furnish the supreme authorities in Calcutta with 
an accurate account of local occurrences, and re- 
ports of judicial proceedings, they have the mis- 
fortune to observe that, on the contrary, his Ex 

cellency, the Governor General in Council, has 
lately promulgated a rale and ordinance, impos- 
ing severe restrictions on the press, and prohi 

hiting all periodical publications, even at the 
Presidency, and in the native languages, unless 
sanctioned by a license from Government, which 
is to be revocable at pleasure, whenever it shall 
appear to Government that a publication has 
contained any thing of unsuitable character. 
‘Those natives who are in more fayourable cir- 
cumstances, and of respectable character, have 
such an invineible prejadice against making a 
voluntary affidavit, or undergeing the solemni. 
ties of an oath, that they will never think of es- 
tablishing a publication which can only be sup- 
ported by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhor- 
rent to their feelings, and derogatory to their re 

putation among their countrymen... Your 
memorialists are persuaded that the British Go 

vernment is not disposed to adopt the political 
maxim, so often acted upon by Asiatic Princes, 
that the more a people are kept in darkness, their 
rulers will derive the greater advantages from 
them ; since, by reference to history, it is found 
that this was but a short-sighted policy, which 
did not ultimately answer the purpose of its aa- 


thors. (Hear.) 


Having read these passages, I may rest 
satisfied, | hope, I have shown the Court 
that they have affairs to attend to of a 
much higher nature than their mere 
commercial transactions ; that their first 
duty is to watch over the interest and 
happiness of India. They are bound to 
consider whether the measures recently 
adopted would not tend to keep the In- 
dian population in a state of mentat 
darkness. I can see no danger which 
can result from agreeing to the motion 
with which I shall conclude, except that 
of exposing a bad Government, In con- 
currence, therefore, with the Indian po- 
pulation, 1 call upon you to change a 
system, the object of which is to keey 
them in a state of ignorance and barba- 
rism. For the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary information, to guide us in this 
object, | now beg leave to meve the fol- 
lowing Resolutions: 
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1. That it is declared by the 53d Geo. TIT. 
cap. 155, ¢ 33. to be * the duty of this country to 
promote the interest and happiness of the native 
inhabitants of the British dominions in India, 
and such measure ought to be adopted as may 
lead to the introdaction among them of useful 
knowledge, and of religious and moval improve- 
ment.” 

2. That no means have been found so effectual 
to secure to mankind the enjoyment of these 
blessings, as the diffusion of useful information 
by means of the press. 

3. That there be laid before this Court copies 
ofall the minutes and orders of council at the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
rela'ing to the public press ; and also copies of 
all correspondence between those Governments 
and the Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
trol respecting the same ; to enable this Court to 
ascertain how far the regulations heretofore aud 
now in force, for the guidance of the press in In 
dia, have assisted or retarded the benevolent and 
national objects, which the Legislature has de- 
clared it to be the duty of this country to promote. 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp seconded the motion, 

The resolutions having been read from 
the Chair ; 

Mr. R. JACKSON said that he, in com- 
mon with many other Proprietors, was 
desirous of knowing what opinion the 
Court of Directors had conveyed to India; 
and he wished that the Chairman would, 
if he saw no objection to such a proceed- 
ing, communicate what that opinion was 
to the Court. ? 

The CHAIRMAN said le had no objec- 
tion tocomply with the hon, Proprietor’s 
request; the Clerk should read a copy of 
the letter, in which the Court of Diree- 
tors had a their opinion of Mr, 
Adam’s conduct. (a) 

‘The Clerk then read a letter, dated July 
30, 1823, in nearly the following terms : 

Sir,—We have received your despatches in 
which you acquaint us that Mr. James bucking- 
ham having forfeited his claim to the protection 
of Government, you have declared his license 
to be void. (4) We take the earliest opportanity 
of conveying to you our decided approbation of 
this proceeding.(c¢) When we take into consi- 
deration the offensive and mischievous character 
of many of the articles which have appeared in 
Mr. Buckingham’s Journal, the frequent admo- 
nitions which he hes received, and the obstinacy 
with which he kas thought proper to persevere 
in the cause which had drawn upon him the dis- 
pleasure of Government, we feel that you are 


(a) Itis impossible not to admire the ease and 
frankness with which the Court are ready to 
produce some papers, even on a mere hint trom 
others, when these papers are such as they think 


likely to do them credit. Why do they not as 
read.ly produce ofher papers, when strenuonsly 
called for? The reason is obvious; because 
they know that these would net do them eredit. 

(6) It would have been well if the Court had 
asked themselves, how it was possible for any 
man to forfeit protection who had offendet no 
law. 

(c) The opportunity was early indeed. These 
despatches came home in the same ship with 
Mr. Buckingham, and reached the India House 
on the 15th of July. On the 3uth the answer 
was written; a degree of celerity amounting al- 
most to * breathless haste’? and such as the 
East India Company never display, except W hen 
acts like these are lo be supported, 
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fully justified in revoking his licente.(d) We 
also take this opportunity of informing you that 
you shall receive our cordial support, in what- 
ever measures you may adopt for restraining 
the licentionsness of the press, from which, if 
not checked, the most dangerous consequences 
must ensue. (¢) 

Mr. Hume asked whether the letter 
which had just been read was the only 
one Which had been written upon the 
subject by the Ceurt of Directors. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it was. 

Mr. R. JAcKsON then addressed the 
Court as follows :—I yield to no one in 
the mostardent attachment for the liber- 
ties of my country, and for the freedom 
of the press, as having been instrumental 
to those liberties. (/) I believe that the 
question at issue between my hon. Friend 
and myself will be found to be whether 
that which we both so ardently love, can 
be best maintained by what he pleases to 
calla free and uncoutrollable press,(g¢) or 


(d) The horror of ex-parte proceedings, 
which Mr. Impey, on the part of the bon, Court, 
was instructed to profess, could not have been 
very seriously felt on this occasion: as the opi- 
nions here expressed were formed entirely on 
the ex-parte report of the proceedings sent home 
by Mr. Adam. Mr. Buckingham had not then 
been heard in his defence, either in writing or in 
speech. ‘The muzzled state of the press of In- 
dia allowed no man to speak for bim there; and 
the apathy and indifference of the press in Eng 
land, on Indian subjects, had, up to this period 
atleast, prevented the discussion of this question 
here. The assuming all these things as true, 
therefore, upon the mere ipse dixit of Mr Adam, 
is a complete begging of the question, and should 
be regarded as wholly unsupported by proof, 

(e) This assurance of support for restraining 
the licentiousness, amounts to an avowed deter - 
mination to destroy, as far as in them lay, the 
liherty of the press in India. It is as vain to 
hope for any mode of entirely rooting out the 
ove without injuring the other, as it is todestroy 
the obnoxious qualities of drugs, and still pre- 
serve their medicinal virtues, 

(f) This is the usual opening of a legal ad- 
vocate who means to oppose that liberty, and 
may be found at the commencement ~f almost 
every speech yet delivered in Parliament and 
Courts of Law, when the object has been to re- 
strain the very liberty here eulogised. The ob 
ject is in all the same—to induce a false belief of 
attachment to the thing condemned, and thereby 
to obtain great credit for the necessity of the re- 
straint proposed ; as much as to say, “ 1, who 
love the freedom of the press as much as any 
man, cannot be supposed to wish to restrain it 
more than is really necessary ;” the fallacy is al- 
most too plain to need exposure, But itis plea- 
sant to find Mr. Jackson, the second legal advo- 
cate of the Court of Directors, (Mr. Impey being 
the first,) admitting, at the very outset of his ora- 
tion, that it is not our liberties that have won 
for us the freedom of the press, but the freedom 
of the press that has been instrumental in ob- 
taining for us every other species of freedom. 
We beg the reader to bear this especially in mind. 

a7) Another fallacy, and a misrepresentation 
together. No one in India ever asked fora fre 
and uncontrolled press ; bat for that very pres 
which Mr, Jackson so much admires, and thinks 
best, namely, * free, but subject to legal and 
constitutional control.” This is all that was 
ever asked for India, This is what Mr. Jackson 
reveres and admires; and yet (matchless con- 


sistency !) Udis is what he strenuously opposes, 
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by that which I have ever ranked amongst 
the greatest blessings of mankind, a press 
free, but subject to legal and counstitu- 
tional conteol. With the gentleman to 
whom this debate so much refers, (Mr. 
Buckingham,) I have not the honour to 
be acquainted, nor indeed had I, until 
within a few minutes, the least know- 
ledge of his person. [ understand that 
Mr. Buckingham is a gentleman of very 
superior abilities, and of most respect- 
able private character, but he is before 
us to-day as a public man; and 1, in the 
discharge of my public duty, shall not 
hesitate to speak fraukly, with respect to 
every part of his conduct which be led 
to the conclusion which I, for one, am 
bound to approve of, I concur with the 
Court of Directors in approving of the 
couduct of Mr. Adam; and [am of opi- 
nion, that if the Court of Directors had 
not expressed their approbation as they 
have done, they would have compromised 
their duty. (Hear!) 

In the course of my hon. Friend's 
speech he has particularly drawn our at- 
tention to three considerations—first, 
what is the law ? secondly, has that law 
been wisely and virtuously administered ? 
and, if it has not, let Mr. Adam be sub- 
ject to all the blame which he would so 
justly merit; but, if the law has been 
administered in a becoming manner, let 
us, whilst we make every consideration 
for the honesty and uprightness of Mr. 
Buckingham’s intentious—let us, atleast, 
not desert that line of conduct to which 
we have accustomed and attached our- 
selves, namely, that of standing forward 
as the protectors of our absent function- 
aries, to defend their measures when call- 
ed in question, and their characters when 
unjustly assailed, as I believe Mr. Adam’s 
to have been. (Hear!) The third con- 
sideration to which my hon. Friend has 
‘alled my attention is,whether it be con- 
sistent with sound wisdom and enlight- 
ened policy to allow the freedom of the 

ress to exist in our colonial settlements 
in the East Indies to the extent, or, I 
should rather say, the non-extent, the 
unlimited range which my hon, Friend 
and those who support him profess to 
be their desire to see it carried. (A) It 
is, in the first place, important that we 
should ascertain what is the law of the 
case,especially since it has been so empha- 
tically alluded to. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the law which authorizes 





(A) It is impossible that Mr. Jackson could 
have read, with any attention, the correspond- 
ence and discussions that took place in India, if 
he says this through ignora: -e; and itis impos- 
sible that his intentions can } honest, if he says 
this from design. No man, either in India or 
England, ever desired an unlimited range for 
the press, any more than they would for poison 
or the dagger: they only asked that the former 
should be as free to every man as the latter ; to 
be punished only when abused, and after a trial 
and conviction at law. 
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the removal of persons residing iu India 
without licenses is of recent origin—it 
has existed, in Act after Act, for the last 
200 years. Jt has always, during that 
time, been the principle of the Indian 
Government, sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature of Great Britain, that the non- 
access of strangers was the only way to 
preserve our possessions. [ see, by their 
gestures, that some hon. Proprietors en- 
tertain a littie doubt on this point, the 
Court shall judge between us. by the 
charter of Elizabeth, which was granted 
more than 200 years ago, (i) it was 
enacted that ‘* none of the Queen’s sub- 
jects, but the Company’s servants and 
their assigns, should resort to the 
East Indies, under pain of forfeiting 
their ships and cargoes, with imprison- 
ment till the offenders should give a 
bond of 1,000/. not to trade there again.’’ 
The Act of Charles, after reciting the 
Acts of Elizabeth aud James, provides 
that the Company ‘* may seize on all 
British subjects residing in India with- 
out the Company's license, and send 
them home to Lngland.” Nearly 100 
years after, the 5th ot George I. provides 
that, if ** any British subject be found iu 
India without a license, the Company 
may arrest and seize him, and remit hint 
to England to answer for his offence, 
according to law.” The 9th of Geo. L., 
entitled, An Act for the better securing 
the trade of the East India Company, 
enacted ‘* that all persons found in the 
Kast Indies without license, would be 
held to commit a high crime and misde- 
meanour, and might be seized and sent 
to England, and lodged in the next 
county jail to the piace where they 
should be landed, until they gave secu- 
rities to stand their trial.’ A similar 
enactment was contained in the 33d of 
the same King, I believe there is no 
Parliamentary rule more strict in its 
construction than this, that when the 
Legislature continues, through a long 
series of years, to i B the same enact- 
ment, it is to be held that the operation 
of the enactment has been found bene- 
ficial, When we find that Parliament 
has undeviatingly persevered in enacting 
the same principle, we have a right to 
refer to that as a proof, above all other 
arguments, that the law has been found 
to be wise and useful. (4) (Hear!) Then 


(i) With Mr, Jackson, as with most other 
law yers, the antiquity of a statute seems to be 
its greatest merit, and a law made 200 years ago 
to be much better than one made yesterday. On 
this principle every repeal of an old act must be 
a species of treason against the state, and an in- 
sult to the ** wisdom of our ancestors: whieh, 
when it was inits perfection, sanctioned the burn - 
ing of heretics, witches, &. What a pity that 
such wise laws as these should have ever disap- 
peared before the folly of our degenerate days ! 

(k) There are several laws of this “ wise and 
useful” order, that have been continued from 
the earliest times, and which, po doubt, Mr, 

O 
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how does the case stand ? In the last 
Act of Parliament which relates to the 
subject, namely, the 53d of George IIL, 
we find that the Legislature, so far from 
abridging any of the powers given to the 
Indian Government by former Acts, re- 
enacts and enlarges those powers, and 
specifies the particular mode in which 
they shall be carried into execution. 
This Act, after enacting that all persons 
in India shall be subject to the Local 
Governmeuts, goes on to declare that, 
**if any persons, having obtained licenses 
to reside in India from the Court of Di- 
rectors, shall at any time so conduct 
themselves that, in the judgmeut of the 
Governor General, they shall be held to 
have forfeited their claim to the counte- 
nance and protection of the Govern- 
ment, it shall and may be lawful for 
such Governor General to declare that 
the licenses of such persons are void ; 
after wnich such persons shall be dee ‘med 
to be in India without licenses, and the 
Governor General shall be authorized to 
seize them and send them home to Eng- 
land.” [think there can be no difficulty 
in collecting from these Acts that the 
law is this—that if any person be found 
in the East Indies without a license, he 
is guilty of a high crime and misdemean- 
our, and is liable to be seized and sent 
tok ngland, (2) 

There is a distinction be tween the case 
of Mr. Buckingham and that of Mr. 
Arnot. Mr. Buckingham remained in 
india, up toa certain pe riod, under what 
is called a free mariner’s license. I will 
not do more than merely allude to Mr. 
Arnot’s case, because the transaction 
between Mr. ” Arnot and Lord Amherst 
not yet being fairly before the Court and 
the public, | should hold it to be unjust, 
either to Mr. Arnot or his Lordship, to 
enter into any part of the subject until 
we have every part of the question as 
fully before us as Mr. Buckingham has 
taken care that we should have every 
thing which relates to hin. Mr. Arnot’s 
ease, however, differs from Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s in this, that he was in India 
without any license whatever ; and, under 
those circumstances, it became the 
bounden duty of the Governor General 





Jackson equally admires, One of these is the 
decision of certain disputes by the trial by com- 
hat: another, fixes for not attending church; 
some of which have been very recently indicted. 
If this absuri principle were acted on, no very 
old law could be repealed; and the longer an 
abuse Aas continued, the longer, according to 
such an argument, it ought to be continued in 
future’ 

) All the old enactments which, aceording 
to Mr. Jackson’s view of the case, must be so 
much better than the new ones, were directed to 
the punishment of those who originally went to 
India without licenses at all: but the recent law 
is directed to the taking away licenses from those 
who have them; and then punishing them for 
being without what they have been forcibly de- 
prived of! Ob, edimirable spirit of legislation | 


If, therefore, there ex- 
isted no other reason for the removal of 
Mr. Arnot than that he was in India 
without a license, it became the impera- 
tive duty of the Governor General, the 
moment his attention was directed to 
the circumstance, to send him home. I 
have said that Mr. Buckingham resided 
in India under a free mariner’s license. 
I have no objection to the enlarged con- 
struction which has been given to that 
license by some persons ; but I must ob- 
serve that the license only permits an in- 
dividual to be in India in the practice of 
a se ~—— trade, and that, on the face 
of it, it declares that if the party to 
Ww hosh it may be granted shall, in any 
respect, depart from the rules and ordi- 
nances of the East India Company, from 
that time the license shall be void. I 
merely mention this for the purpose of 
showing that, if the-etter of the law had 
been strictly enforced against Mr. Buck- 
ingh: im, as that gentleman and his friends 
desire it should be enforced against Lord 
Hastings and others, we should have 
been spared all this painful discussion 
about the liberty of the press and the 
injuries which Mr. Buckingham says he 
has received ; for, the mement he set up 
the Calcutta Journal, his license became 
void, and he might have been removed. 
The hon. Bart. (Sir C. Forbes), I see, 
shakes his head ; but [ repeat that, from 
that moment, Mr. Buckingham’s license 
became forfeited, and the Governor Ge- 
neral could have sent him to England for 
that, if for no other reason. (m) It has, 
however, been the practice of Lord Hast- 
ings, and other Governors General, not 
to look very nicely into the licenses which 
individuals may possess, and to allow 
gentlemen having free mariner’s licenses 
to remain in India, and to engage in any 
profitable speculation, so long as they 
continued to conduct themselves in a 
stp manner. But! have no hesitation 
in saying that, if I had been at the head 
of the Government in India, and had 
found a gentleman, with a free mariner’s 
license, abusing the privileges which 
were conceded to him, for the purpose of 
disturbing the welfare of the empire, (n) 
[ would not, as the Government have 
done with respect to Mr. Buckingham, 
have entered into a lengthened corre- 
spondence with him, but would at once 
have said, ‘* You have, in my judgment, 
departed from the — of your license ; 
I will inquire no further, but lorder you 
home immediately.” (0) (Hear!) It 


to remove him, 


) his is so alarming a doctrine, silectiog 
the safety and security of three-fourths of the 
British settlers in India, that it deserves to be 
prominently noticed here. 

(n) This, however, should at least be proved. 

(o) If Mr. Jackson thus inierprets /aw, he 
might make a good Judge ; at least an acceptable 
one to those who have the power of appointing 
to the Bench: but while he remains an Adyo- 
cate such notions are rather out of place, 
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really appears to me that the Government 
of India would have escaped much bitter 
accusation if they had done that which, 
from forbearance and tenderness towards 
Mr. Buckingham alone, they abstained 
from doing. (p) 

Let us now see whether or not Mr. 
Buckingham’s conduct has been such as 
morally to justify the proceedings to 
which the Government of India has re- 
sorted. This brings me to the second 
of the propositions, which I intend to 
discuss; for | think [ have established, 
beyond dispute, that the Government 
has the power, when it believes an indi- 
vidual to have forteited his claim to its 
protection, to declare his license void, 
and to send him home. (q) It remains 
then to be seen, whether ih administer- 
ing the law, the Government has acted 
wisely. It must be admitted, I think, 
that I at least state the question fairly ; 
aud there can be no objection to my en- 
deavouring to make out my case by a few 
extracts, from what must be admitted to 
be an authority in this case, since it is 
a pamphlet published by Mr. Bucking- 
ham himself, and circulated amongst his 
friends. (r) 

I will pass over all Mr. Buckingham’s 
early history, except that part which re- 
lates to his being at Bombay without a 
license. [only allude to this, to show 
that the local Governments have uni- 
formly acted on the principle of remitting 
unlicensed individuals to England. (s) 
Sir Evan Nepean, the Governor of Bom- 
bay, listened with great attention to all 
the objections which Mr. Buckingham 
urged against his being sent home, and 
it is evident, from the correspondence 
which teok place, that Sir Evan Nepean 
would, if it had depended on himself, 
rather that Mr. Buckingham had remain- 





(p) If the advice of Mr. Lowndes had been 

followed : 
“ Off with his head—so much for Buckingham,” 
no doubt much bitter accusation would also have 
been spared: and, indeed, to do Mr. Lowndes 
justice, his mode is shorter, more effectual, and 
not at all more unjast than Mr. Jackson’s. 

(q) Supposing the law had said, ““ When, in 
the jadement of the Governor General, a man has 
committed marder, he shall be hung,”’ would he 
be featites in hanging a man merely because 
he believed he had committed murder? Would 


no inyuest, no proof be required; no trial, no 


defence allowed ? “ Forfeiting claim to protec- 
tion,” must mean something or nothing. If it 
means something, then there is a limit; fora 
man who has not forfeited this claim, cannot be 
lawfully sent home. If it means nothing, it 
would be honest at once to say so, and repeal the 
clause ; for no limiting clause can be necessary, 
if the mere will of the Governor is to determine. 

(r) This mphiet consisted of the corre- 
spondence with the Indian Government, at vari- 
ous periods, and was privately printed in India; 
the Government there not permitting the publi- 
cation of its own official documents. 

(s) They have not uniformly done so; and 
there are at this moment at least 500 British sub- 
jects in India without licenses, who have been 
settled there for years, and never ounce molested, 
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ed at Bombay, to develope those enlight- 
ened principles of oriental commerce 
which Mr. Seskinchon, with a talent 
peculiarly his own, had brought under 
the notice of the Bombay Government. 
But, notwithstanding, Sir Evan Nepean 
felt bound to direct Mr. Backingham’s 
removal to England; he said, ‘* I have 
no choice; I must administer the laws 
of England "—for they are the laws of 
England. Let us have no quibbling on 
this point to-day. The law which directs 
a Governor General to send home an in- 
dividual, without trial if you please, is 
as much the law of England as any other 
law. It has been enacted and re-enacted 
by the Legislature, for upwards of two 
hundred years, and I ask any contem- 
plative man who hears me, and who has 
studied Indian history, whether he does 
not, in his conscience believe, that if the 
liberty which is contended for to-day, 
had been conceded 150 years ago, we 
should not at this moment be, if not 
withont an Indian empire, at least in a 
far more disadvantageous situation than 
we now are with regard to it? (7) 
(Hear!) When we read the opinions of 
the greatest men who have either written 
or spoken on the subject of India; when 
we find them all unanimous in speaking 
of the unexampled good fortune of Great 
Britain, in possessing, almost without 
question, the greatest empireever known, 
containing a multitudinons population, 
which ranks amongst the happiest por- 
tion of mankind, it is but fair to come to 
the conclusion, that the laws which have 
been passed by the Legislature are wise, 
and have conduced to the best of all 
ends, namely, the consolidation of the 
empire, and the happiness of its sub- 
jects. (u) 

(t) Here then is an honest avowal, though an 
accidental one, that the good of the people in 
India has no part in our system of raling them. 
If the liberty of the press had been given to India 
150 years ago, says Mr. Jackson, India perhaps 
would have, by this time, been free and inde- 

endent; but we should have been worse off. 

et, both Englishmen and Indians Aad the free- 
dom of speech and writing 150 years ago; and 
it is the new laws, the censorship of Lord Wel- 
lesley, and the licensing of Mr. Adam, that have 
taken this away. If, however, Mr. Jaekson 
thinks that the wiser the Indians become, the 
less advantageous their empire will be to us, he 
should, if only for consistency’s sake, propose 
that every attempt to enlighten them should be 
discouraged, and that they should be kept in 
everlasting darkness. This would be speaking 
plainly, at least. 

(u) If, indeed, it were true, that the natives of 
India were amongst the happiest portion of 
mankind ; then, we might fairly infer that they 
Were wisely governed : but if they are so hap- 
py, why not let them give utterance to their 
joy? If they are the happiest of mankind, 
their ignorance must be better than wisdom ; 
idolatry superior to Christianity; slavery, to 
freedom ! | ol people! How neglectful in 
us, who are all seeking happiness, not to imitate 
your admirable examples; and become also 
numbered among the bappiest of men ! 
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Mr. Buckingham, after having been 
ordered home by Sir Evan Nepean, ob- 
tained a free mariner’s license, and made 
several voyages in the East Indies, and 
at length found himself at Calcutta, 
where the owners of the ship which he 
commanded, had destined her to engage 
in a trafic, which it will not lessen Mr. 
Buckingham in the opinion of the good 
and bamane, to know, that he at once 
abhorred and refused to be concerned in, 
and thereby relinquished profits of no 
ordinary kind. (Hear!) In this situa- 
tion, Mr. Buckingham looked around 
him, to see in what manner he could 
employ the talents with which he knew 
that it had pleased God and nature to 
endow him (for there are few persons 
who do not kuow their scale ot worth 
among their fellow-creatures) ; and he 
very naturally embarked in the concerns 
ofa eg newspaper. But this was 
not done without consideration. Mr. 
Buckingham made a sort of probationary 
experiment in two other newspapers 
(not as principal but only as conductor), 
before he became proprietor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal. [ mention this, because 
I shall, by-and-by, find it impossible 
to reconcile the fact of Mr. Buckingham, 
a shrewd and intelligent merchant, hav 
ing conducted two newspapers, and paid 
3,000/. for the prop ietorship of another, 
with his statement, that he was unac 
quainted with the Regulations which 
had been sent by the Government to 
every editor of a newspaper, until some 
time after he purchased the Calcutta 
Journal. (vw) Mr. Buckingham became 
the proprietor of the Calcutta Journal in 
October, 1814; andin about nine months 
afterwards, he had the misfortune to in- 
cur the displeasure of—whom? Of that 
very man, the Marquess of Hastings, 
whom he (neither justly nor generously, 
as I conceive, to the noble Marquess) so 
often refers to, as having given the most 
uncontrolled freedom of the press to all 
india. (v) (Hear!) I must be excused 
for calling the attention of the Court to 
a certain statement which was made by 
an hon, Friend of mine, whom I do not 
now see in his place, but whom [ will 
refer to as the individual who opened the 
debate on this subject at the last Court 
(Mr. Kinnaird), and which statement, I 
conceive, to reflect upon the honour of 
the Marquess of Hastings. It should be 
remembered, that the Regulations which 

(uw) These regulations were contained in a 
private circular of the Chief Secretary, which 
was never published ; and was communicated 
to the Editors of Newspapers some time before 
Mr. Buckingham landed in India, and were by 
many besides himself not then known to exist. 

(v) This error can never be too frequently 
corrected, It was not an uncontrolled freedom ; 
bata freedom controlled by the laws, and by that 
best guardian of the laws, a Trial by Jury, 
which Lord Hastings was supposed to have 
given; and this was al] that was eyer desired. 
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1 have alluded to, were issued under 
these circumstances :—In August 1818, 
the Marquess of Hastings revoked the 
censorship of the press ; but substituted 
these Regulations, which the editors of 
newspapers were given to understand 
they must conform to. ‘The Marquess of 
Hastings’s reasoning was this: ‘* I have 
taken away the censorship; and [ trust 
to the prudence of the editors of news 
sapers for observing these general rules. 
if as pleased Mr. Buckingham, and his 
advocates, to treat these Regulations as 
a matter of little importance ; to say that 
the Marquess of Hastings merely framed 
them to calm those poor silly souls who 
ignorantly anticipated that danger would 
arise from the removal of the restrictions 
upon the press ; that he threw them out 
asa **tub to the whale,” or ‘a rattle 
to amuse children.” (w) Few persous 
entertain a higher opinion of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings’s merits than T do; 
few persons have more attentively ob- 
served the whole of his administration, 
and I can safely state, that I never joined 
in any votes, with more heartfelt satis- 
faction, than I did in those by which 
this Court expressed their favourable 
opinion of his Lordship’s government ; 
and I entertain little doubt, that at no 
distant period, when some sharp points 
of controversy are smoothed down, and 
good humour is restored to both parties, 
with reference to the Marquess of Has- 
tings’s conduct, that I shallagain be call 

ed upon to join in a vote, which will be 
equally honourable to his Lordship and 
to ourselves. But [ should disguise my 
feelings, if | did not say, that if the 
Marquess of Hastings’s conduct, with 
respect to the Regulations in question, 
had been such as is attributed to him, it 
would cast a shade upon his illustrious 
administration: (Hear!) and [ should 
be sorry ever to believe that he adopted 
such a line of conduct. Happily for the 
Marquess of Hastings, we have his own 
language, issued by himself in Council, 
in broad contradiction to the conduct 
which is imputed to him; and I will give 
you, from Mr. Buckingham’s own mouth, 
the interpretation which he put upon 
the Regulations, when he acknowledged 
their validity, before long impunity had 
made him bold, and he thought proper 
to speak of those Regulations in a man- 
ner too contumelious for any Govern- 
ment, having regard for its own dignity, 
to endure. As [ have before said, Mr. 
Buckingham had been but a few months 
proprietor of the Calcutta Journal, be- 
fore he gave offence to the Government, 
by certain articles which he published. 
Those articles were such as could hardly 





(wv) Mr. Buckingham never joined in these as 
sertions. He always considered this part of the 
conduct of Lord Hastings inconsistent, and has 
always said so, 
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have been expected to proceed from a 
person of gentlemanly fecling, charac 
terized as they were by coarse ribaldry, 
applied to public authorities which ought 
to be respected. The Court will Judge of 
the nature of the offence, from the lan- 
guage in which the Governor General in 
Council thought proper to animadvert 
upon it. (v7) The Chief Secretary of the 
Government, by order of the Governor 
in Council, sent a letter to Mr. Bucking 
ham, stating, that the attentiou of 
vernment had been drawn to certain 
offensive paragraphs, published in the 
Calentta Journal; one of which is as 
follows :— 


Go 


We have received a letter from Madras, of the 
10th iost., written on deep black-edged mourn 
ing post, of considerable breadth, and apparent 
lv made for the oecasion, communicating, as 
piece of melancholy intelligence, the fact of Mr 
Elliott's being contirmed in the Government of 
that Presidency for three years longer. Et is re 
carded at Madras asa public calamity, and we 
tear it will be viewed in no other lig eht through 
out India generally 


I put it to the hon. Bart. (Sir Charles 
Forbes}, who resided for some time at 
Bombay , Whether, if Mr. Elphinstone on 
his arrival there, to assume the govern 
ment of a population of some millions, 
had met with such a salutation as this, 

if the first thing that met his eye at 

ic breakfast table, had been a newspa 
per, issued in deep mourning, on account 
of his assumption of the Government 
y)—he would have considered it a fair 
exercise of the liberty of the 
Hlow any man, having in his hands the 
tegulations of Lord Hastings, should 
write sach an article, surprises me, (2 
The first of the Regulations prohibited 
the editors of newspapers from publish- 
ing ** animadversions on the measures 
and proceedings of the Honourable Court 
of Directors ; on other public authori- 
ties in England connected with the Go- 
vernment of India; or disquisitions on 
political transactions of the local Admi- 
nistration ; or offensive remarks levelled 


2 


press ¢ 


The better way 
would 


(x) This is something new. 
to enable the Court to judge of the offence, 
have been to have given the opinion of the ori 


ginal writer of the article also, and not Lord 
Hastings’s character of it only. If every act 
were to be judged of, not from the act itself, and 
the explanation of the actor, but from the de- 
scription of the person most deeply interested in 
giving « false colouring to it, then every man 
should be judged of according to his #eeuser’s 
statement, without waiting for hisdelence ; and 
no counsel should be heard in Courts of Law, 
bat those opposed to the prisone:’s innocence, 
This, from a practising advocate, as Mr. Jack- 
son is, is really admirable ! 

(vy) The Paper was not in mourning; but 
contained the assertion of a letter having been 
received, written on mourning paper, Which was 
the fact. 

(z) Lord Hastings’s regulations were not 
then in the Editor’s hands; nor had he any rea 
son whatever for supposing that the press was 
not as free in India as it was ir England, subject 
only to the Trial by Jury ina Court ef Law, 
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at the public conduct of the Members of 
the Council, of the Judges of the Sn- 
preme Court, or of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta.” With the exce =ption of these 
interdictions, which would exist under 
any Government, (a) the editors were 
allowed to write as they pleased. All 
that was required of them was, that ney 
should bring into contempt, both 
with the Natives and Europeans, the 
highest coustituted authorities in the 
couutry, (2) [t appears to me a matter 
of astonishment, that Mr. Buckingham’s 
friends should take upon themselves to 
say, that the Marquess of Hastings put 
forth the Regulations respecting the 
press, as a rattle for the amusement of 
children, and that he never intended 
them to be acted upon, when, in the very 
letter which [ have already referred to, 
it is stated, that the Governor Gene 
ral ** considers the paragri aphs above 
quoted, to be highly offensive and objec 
tionable in themselves, and to amount to 
a violation of the obvious spirit of the 
instructions communicated to the editors 
of newspapers, at the period when this 
Government was pleased to permit the 
publication of newspapers, without sub- 
yecting them to the previous revisions of 
the officers of Government.” The letter 
concluded in these terms: * On the pre 
sent occasion, the Governor General in 
Council do not propose to excreise the 
powers vested in him by law; but Lam 
directed to acquaint you, that by any re- 
petition of a similar offence, you will be 
considered to have forteited all claim to 
the countenauce and protection of this 
Government; (e) and will subject your- 
self to be proceeded against under the 
36th section of the 53d of Geo. ILL cap. 
55.” ‘The Regulations here alladed to, 
although they had been circulated some- 
time before, and were in the hands of 
every editor of a newspaper, Mr. Boek- 
ingham states, were now for the first 
time officially brought under his notice. 
Let those, who can, believe that Mr. 
Buckingham gave 3,000/. for the Caleutta 
Journal, without knowledge of these 


not 


a) Can Mr. Jackson, the legal officer of tie 
Fast India Company, be serious, when he says, 
that under any government these interdictions 
would exist Do they or could they exist in 
England? Such interdictions leave nothing of 
any usefal kind open to newspaper discussion, 
which must be employed on the topics prohibit 
el—* the measures and proceedings of pub ic 
authorities in England or India, connected with 
the Government of that country,” to be produc 
tive of the great end of public discussion, esta 
blishing a check on the conduct of those in 
power in that country. 

This was not all that was required. It 
was required that they should not discuss their 
measuress at all, But could they bring good 
men into contempt? and if they could, was 
there no law to punish them ? 

(ec) No similar offence ever was committed ; 
and, therefore, this warning, unlawful as it was, 
was strictly and uninterruptedly attended to, 
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official regulations, which were to be the 
rule of his conduct, aud must, in a great 
degree, have determiuved the value of the 
prenecyy. (d) Upon receiving the letter 
rom Government, Mr. Buckingham very 
properly made an apology (e) to Govern- 
ment. Ina letter which he addressed to 
the Government, he said, that instead of 
** offering any observations, tending to 
the extenuation of my conduct in this or 
in any previous instance, as departing 
from the spirit of the instructions issued 
to the editors of the public journals in 
India, &c. I shall rather confine myself 
to observing, that I sincerely regret 
my having given cause to his Lordship 
in Conncil to express his displeasure, 
and the more so, as there is not an indi- 
vidual among the numerous subjects un- 
der his benign Government, who is more 
sensible than myself of the unprecedent- 
ed liberality which has marked his Lord- 
ship's administration in general, and 
the immense obligation which all the 
friends of the press owe—”’ to what? to 
his having grauted uncontrolled license ? 
to his having removed all restrictions 
from the press? No! but ‘‘ to the mea- 
sure of the revised Regulations in parti- 
cular.” (ee) This was said by the same 


gentleman, who at a subsequent period 
of his career, modestly revijed these very 
Regulations. (f) Mr. Buckingham con- 





(d) A foreigner landing in England, taking 
a seat ina church, and hearing he was in a coun- 
try of toleration, might never think of asking 
whether there was not a law which subjected 
him to heavy penalties if he did not attend in 
his place every Sunday, though such alaw does 
exist. An Englishman landing in India, and 
hearing that the press was as free as in England, 
which almost every one there believed, might 
never ask, if there were not regulations subject- 
ing him to displeasure for using this freedom ; 
and yet such regulations might exist. There is 
nothing wonderful in this. It was moreover lite- 
rally the fact. 

(e) This is a misnomer—an expression of re- 
gret is not an apology. Apologies were often 
asked, and once, indeed, insisted on, on pain of 
instant punishment: but they were firmly and 
uniformly refused, as degrading to any honest 
man to make, unless when conscious of being in 
the wrong. 

(ee) These revised regulations were the aboli- 
tion of the odious censorship, and the substitut- 
ing proceedings at law instead of arbitrary pu- 
nishment, which all who then admired Lord 
Hastings (and Mr. Buckingham was among the 
number, ) firmly believed to be the revision which 
he had intended, and made, in the state of the 
laws for regulating the press. 

(f) These regulations were understood when 
spoken of as better than the censorship, to mean 
that proceedings at law would be the future 
course. These same regulations were deserved- 
ly reprobated, when it was understood that ba- 
nishment without trial would be inflicted for 
even a supposed breach of them, to be judged of 
only by the offended party. The law which ap- 
portions punishment to men convicied of ialse 
and malicious libel, by a jury of their country- 
men, isa good law: but a law that should ap- 
portion banishment, without trial or conviction, 
to any one who should merely be supposed to 
have comunitted this offence by an angry Judge, 
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tinued thus: ‘The wary marked indul- 
gence, which his Lordship in Council 
is pleased to exercise towards me, in 
omiting, on this occasion, the exercise 
of the powers vested in him by law, will 
operate as an additional incentive to 
my future observance of the spirit of 
the instructions issued before the com- 
mencement of the Calcutta Journal, to 
the editors of the public prints in India, 
in August 1618, of which | am now [for 
the first time) tully informed, and which 
I shall henceforth make my guide.” If 
he has made this his guide, Mr. Adam 
has been wrong; and so has Lord Has- 
tings, who, be it remembered, took every 
step himself with regard to Mr. Buck- 
ingham; but if he has not made them 
his guide, if he has not observed them, 
and if, on the contrary, he has violated 
them, and that too with no little degree 
of contumely, who will say that the ex- 
patriation of such a person, enjoined as 
it was by law, was unjust. (g) (Hear !) 
Mr. Buckingham’s next offence against 
the Government was in giving an ac- 
count of a meeting at Madras to ad- 
dress Lord Hastings. Mr. Buckingham 
alluded to the meeting only, for the 
purpose of introducing the Marquess of 
Hastings’s answer to the address, (/) 
upon which he put a construction which 
was, I think, by no means generous to- 
wards his Lordship. Mr. Buckingham 
naturally took pleasure in noticing the 
speeches which were made upon that 
occasion. Among others he gave a de- 
tached passage from the speech of a 
gallant Officer, now present (Colonel 
Stanhope). ‘That speech was one of 
great ability, distinguished for those high 
and generous feelings which I know the 
gallant Officer to possess, and which 
have prompted his late efforts to 
afford relief to the oppressed, to lift 
up the falling, and to cheer the faint ; 





himself perhaps the party libelled, would be a 
detestable law, and as such would be contemned 
by all honest menin England. Itis this which 
constitutes all the difference. 

(g) Mr. Buckingham has made them his 
guide; as will hereafter appear. His oppo- 
nents, in the John Bull mes oe have broken 
them times without number; and have even 
been convicted of libels in a Court of Law, 
while Mr. Buckingham has always been pro- 
nounced innocent there. Yet the innocent is 
sunished : the guilty honoured and rewarded, 
Vhat is the answer to this? It is not, however, 
true that expatziation is enjoined by the law for 
offences through the press: it seems to be per- 
mitted for any purpose the Government may see 
tit, and heve are the blessed fruits of this disere- 
tion, 

(h) This is unfortunately untrue. The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting were published in the 
Caleutta Journal of the 17th of June, 1819, and 
the reply of Lord Hastings to the address from 
Madras was not even uttered by his Lordship 
until the 24th of July in the same year, How 
one could publish a report in June, for the mere 
purpose of alluding to what happened in the 
July following, Mr. Jackson can, perhaps, best 
explain, 
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in short, to do every thing which patriot- 
ism and generous feeling could suggest 
in favour of a people, with respect to 
whom [ hope there is but one feeling in 
the hearts of all who call themselves 
Englishmen. (7) (Hear!) The gallant 
Officer upon that occasion made use of 
the following language :—** I allude to 
the suppression of the censorship of the 
press at Calcutta; that this generous act of 
power should, I think, be referred to in 
your address; the establishment of a 
free press in Asia, is, in my estimation, 
the most magnanimous act of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings’s adininistration, and is 
that which will come most home to the 
bosom of high-minded men.”’ Now what 
the gallant Officer was pleased to call the 
establishment of a free press, was the 
revocation of the censorship, and the 
substitution of the regulations which 
| have before referred to. No man could 
applaud Lord Hastings for the removal 
of the censorship, without at the same 
time approving of the regulations in 
question, which, in fact, formed part of 
the measure. (k) The gentlemen of 
Madras addressed Lord Hastings in very 
flattering terms; and some little allow- 
ance should have been made for the 
language in which his Lordship returned 
a complimentary answer to a compli- 
mentary address. Lord Hastings said— 
** My removal of the restrictions from 


the press has been mentioned in landa- 


tory language. I might easily have 
adopted that procedure without any 
length of cautious consideration, from 
my habit of regarding the freedom of 
a as a natural right of my fel- 
ow subjects, to be narrowed only by 
special and urgent cause assigned.” Upon 
the conviction of a special and urgent 
cause, (1) his Lordship accompanied the 
removal of the censorship with the re- 
gulations, which he thought allowed of 
every fair exercise of the faculties of the 
mind, and which Mr. Buckingham him- 
self had allowed to be the greatest bless- 
ing that could be conferred upon India.(m) 
1 read only detached passuges, because 


(i) The allusion here is to the struggling and 
oppressed Greeks, It is safe for Mr. Jackson to 
applaud their resistance to their Turkish inva- 
ders, because he is notone of the latter number: 
bat he thinks it is not safe to aid in relieving the 
unhappy Indians from their English invaders, 
because he is not only a Proprietor of East India 
Stock, but an Oflicer of the Company who rule 
those from whom his profits are derived. 

(&) Andif the infringement of such regalations 
‘were to be punished, after a trial by jury and 
conviction at law, men might honesi/y approve 
even these, as much better than a censorship at 
least; but punishment without trial was then 
hever contemplated. 

(4) The uniairness, not to say misrepresenta- 
tion, of this passage, will be shown hereatter. 
Lord Hastings’s expressed conviction was quite 
the reverse of that here stated. 

(m) That is, the substitution of legal proceed- 
ings after publication, in lieu of a censorship 
before publication, 
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my object is mere’y to satisfy the Court 
that the authorities in India, and the 
Court of Directors here, are justified in 
all that they have done; and that we are 
bound to give them our support. (n) 

The controversy in which Mr. Buck- 
ingham engaged respecting the post- 
office, once more brought upon him the 
animadversions of Government. The 
Chief Secretary informed Mr. Bucking- 
ham, by letter, that the Governor Gene- 
ral perceived, with regret, that the in- 
dulgence which had before been shown 
to him had made no impression; and 
that his Lordship on that occasion con- 
tented himself with requiring from Mr. 
Buckingham a distinct acknowledgment 
of the impropriety of his conduct, and a 
full and sufficient apology to the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, for the insi- 
nuations inserted against it in the Cal- 
cutta Journal. In reply to this com- 
munication, Mr. Buckingham wrote a 
letter of extraordinary length, which | 
call his second apology, (0) and which 
contains this passage :—** [ conceived ac- 
cordingly that the regulations or restric- 
tions of August 18148, were as effectually 
abrogated by this step, as one law be- 
comes repealed by the creation of another, 
the provisions aud enactments of which 
are at variance with the spirit of the 
former.” Here we see this idolater of 
the constitution, this abhorrer of every 
degree of despotism, desirous, when it 
suited his own purposes, to place the 
Marquess of Hastings in the situation of 
the veriest despot that could be imagined, 
gems. the power, by a passage in 
iis answer to a complimentary address, 
to revoke the deliberate acts of himself 
and his Council. 1! look, but in vain, in 
the countenances of my hon. Friends 
for symptoms of that holy indignation 
which must warm their patriotic hearts, 
when they find the person whom they 
stand forward to protect, justifying his 
conduct on his alleged belief that a 
single line in answer toa complimentary 
address, had force enough to revoke the 
act and opinious of the Governor General 
in Council; that act, too, being founded 
on an act of the Legislature. I acknow- 
ledge Mr. Buckingham to be a man of 
great ability, but I cannot help ranking 
him amongst the greatest casuists whose 
works I ever read. Mr. Buckingham’s 
understanding is too enlarged to permit 
him to believe in what he asserts ; it is 
impossible that a man of his intellect 

(n) It will be shown hereafter, that the de- 
tached passages were read merely to deceive and 
misrepresent. 

(o) And yet the whole letter went to deny the 
necessity of any apology, as well as to refuse to 
make it; and Mr. Adam expressly complains of 
Mr. Buckingham for having, in this instance, 
had the insolence to refuse an apology, and to 
write a long letter of justification instead ! Can 
mere ignorance of this fact acequnt for Mr. 
Jackson's misstatement? Let the reader judg 
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could for a moment suppose that the 
ipse divit of Lord Hastiugs could revoke 
the solemn act of the Governor General 
in Council. (py) (Hear!) Mr. Buckingham’s 
letter continues thus :—** I regret, how- 
ever, to learn, by the terms of vour letter 
of the 12th instant (Jan. 12, 1620), that 
I have mistaken the extent of the indul- 
gence and freedom which his Excellency 
ineant to allow the Indian press. ...... 
From your letter I must conceive the 
full existence of those restrictions of 
161%, which I bad believed to have been 
abrogated, as that letter makes it the 
basis of my offence, that my remarks on 
the Government of Fort St. George, are 
obviously in violation of the spirit of 
those rules to which my particular at- 
tention had before been called.’ At 
last then, supposing Mr. Buckingham to 
have been ignorant of the regulations 
respecting the press at the time he gave 
3,000Z. for his Journal, as well as 
when he circulated it amongst mil- 
lions of the population of India (for it 
is a fact that his paper had a great cir- 
culation beyond that of any other in 
India), a black-edged paper, on account 
of the appointment of the Governor of a 
Presidency. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp interrupted the hon. 
Proprietor, to inform him that he was 
mistaken in supposing that Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Paper had exhibited a black edge. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—Mr. Buckingham 
said to all India—** We have received a 
biack-edged paper, in consequence of 
Mr. Elliot being appointed Governor of 
Madras for three years longer.” I de- 
sire it to be understood that I do not 
impute to Mr. Buckingham the actual 
circulation of a black-edged paper; but 
I ask, whether there is any material dif- 

(p) Mr. Buckingham may not, perhaps, be 
able, with aclear conscience, to return the com- 
pliment here lavished on him for ability, and 
enlarged understanding, though Mr. Jackson’s 
love of casuistry may not, perhaps, be so much 
a matter of doubt. ‘Ihe plain factis this—Lord 
Wellesley, by his mere ipse cixit, placed a cen- 
sorship on the press: Lord Hastings, by a pri- 
vate circular, took it off; and in his reply to the 
Madras address, praising him for this, stated, on 
his own ipse dixit, what were his views in 
breaking the fetters of former rulers ard former 
times. If an ipse divit can make a rale, it can 
surely repeal it. Ifan ipse dixit can pass an 
order, it can surely explain its meaning. Mr. 
Buckingham has always contended that a mere 
ipse dixit should do neither ; but when his op- 
ponents app y to ove act of the Governor Ge- 
neral, he appeals to another, and a subsequent 
oue, professedly explanatory of the former, and 
done too in the presence of all his council, and 
before the assembled public of India, while the 
first was really dove in acorner. Butitis nota 
little inconsistent in Mr. Jackson to exclaim 
against laying any stress ona log and deliberate 
speech (for it was nit a single line as he aflirms) 
of the established Governor General of Ludia, as 
to allowing the freedom of the press, when 
he would have the mere hasty opintcn of his 
temporary successor, Mr. Adam, to be suflicient 
authority for utterly destroying it, 
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ference between the circulation of such 
a paper, and the announcement that it 
had been received? (Hear! from Mr. 
Hume.) Wiil any one say that Mr. 
Buckingham did not disseminate, as far 
as lay in his power, the fact of a black- 
edged paper having been circulated on 
account of the appointment of Mr, Elliot, 
as a proof of the calamity which the in- 
habitants of the presidency were about 
to undergo? (yg) Lleave it to the un- 
derstandings of those who attend to me 
to decide whether this was not a publica- 
tion deeply disparaging to the Goyvern- 
ment of Madias, and whether any Go- 
vernment would not be undermined, if 
libels like this could be circulated with 
impunity? (Hear!) (7) However; it 
ix clear, that supposing Mr. Buckingham 
had heretofore mistaken the regulations 
for the press at this time, namely, in 
Jan. 1620, he acknowledged a full under- 
standing of, and a determination to be 
governed by, them. Let us pursue this 
geutleman’s career, and see how he kept 
his word, and acted up to the professions 
which he made to the Government. 

It appears that another complaint was 
soon made by the Government. It is for 
the Court to judge whether there was 
proper ground for the complaint; it is 
cnough for me to show that in the 
opinion of those whom we have ap- 
pointed to administer the Indian Go- 
vernment, Mr. Buckingham’s publica- 
tions were such as to call for their in- 
terference. In the beginning of 1¢20, a 
letter appeared in’ Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper respecting the mode in which the 
troops of the Nizam were paid, imputing 
to certain public officers that they, in 
order to derive an ilticit profit, were 
issuing base coin to the native troops; 
and stating that it would be better, at 
once, to deduct a portion of their pay, 
than to resort to such a practice. ahis 


it must be confessed, was a pretty idea to 
disseminate amongst the native troops. (s) 
Mr. Buckingham and his friends have 
more than once quoted the Marquess of 
Hastings’s opinion, that our power in 


Tudia hangs upon opinion. (¢) They 
should at least define upon whose 
opinion it hangs. Is it upon the opinion 
ot the native Sovereigns, or of the native 
army, or of the native population ? 
There is not one of these classes whose 
opinion the paragraphs which appeared 
in Mr. Buckingham’s paper did not tend 

(4) Itis distinctly said to have been a letter, 
written on deep black-edged mourning post. 

(r) Certainly not, if the Government were 
such as all men admired and esteemed. Black 
edged paperseven might then be circulated freely. 
They would excite only ridicule and contempt. 

(s) No writer could convince them of this 
fact, unless it were really true. 

(t) Mr. Buckingham has repeatedly and ex- 
pressly denied any participation in this senti- 
ment. Itis not an empire of opinion, but an 
empire of iurce, 
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to alienate from the Indian Government. 
The letter in question is an illustration 
of my remark. Can any one who cou- 
siders the composition and extent of the 
native armies, contemplate, without 
trembling, what might e the effect of 
a statement published in a newspaper, 
that they were defrauded by being paid 
in base money? ‘The Resident at Hy- 
derabad expressed great indignation on 
account of the letter, and called upon 
the Government to demand the name of 
the writer. The writer was in conse- 
quence given up, by his own consent, and 
Mr. Buckingham was passed over. (7) 

In November, 1420, a letter, sign- 
ed EmMULus, appeared in Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Journal.—I have forsaken for a 
time Mr. Buckingham’s own statement, 
because it happens that the particular 
instances to which I aim now referring 
are not meutioned there; (v) but no one 
can doubt that they occurred, because 
here are the minutes of Council in which 
they are stated. The letter of EMuLus 
cnabeal the following passage :—‘* No 
species of merit (I shall advance it with- 
out much apprehension of contradiction) 
receives in this country (India) a com- 
mensurate remunel ration ; but, ou the 
contrary, every indication of rising 
genius is repressed, with the most un- 
disguised and inconsiderate wantonness, 
and every excitement aud emulation is 
barbarously withheld, except by the per- 
nicious means of political influeuce, or, 
as it is generally termed, interest; now, 
not the remotest prospect remains to an 
officer in India of rising to a participa- 
tion in the honour and emoluments at- 
tached to the numberless situations in 
the service, and the man of independent 
mind, who disdains to crouch to and 
fawn on his superior, is condemned to 
afflicting and perpetual indigence. His 
condition closely resembles that of a 
slave condemned to the galleys, who 
toils with constant and unremitting 
exertion iu the service of a cruel and 
careless master, without a distant pros- 
pa of emancipation, or the remotest 
1ope of personal benefit.” 

Tf our Indian empire depends upon 
opinion, is it possible to conceive a more 
mischievous publication than this, teach- 





(uw) The sequel is here most disingenuously 
suppressed, The evil was inquired into, found to 
be correctly stated, and an immediate remedy 
applied. Was not this, as Mr. Jackson asks, 
enough to make men tremble? If so, it must 
have been with pleasure, at seeing the goud pro- 
duced by a free press. 

(v) The cause of the omission was explained 
in the pamphlet, which was merely a compila- 
tion of what had not before been made public, 
namely, the Correspondence with Government, 
omitting all that had already appeared before 
the world, in the reports of proceedings in the 
Court of Law, of which this respecting the letter 
of * Emulus’ was one. Mr. Jackson, if he read 
the pamphiet attentively, must have seen this ; 
and, if so, it was disingenuous pot to state it, 
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ing every boy, every subaltern, that his 
merits, be what tliey might, would go dis- 
re garded and unrewarded by the Govern- 
ment? When my hon. Friend speaks of 
a great community being s satisfied, he 
speaks of a thing ‘which is impossible ; : 
there must always be a great num! er of 
dissatisfied persous in society. If, as 
Mr. Elphinstone states, nine-tenths of 
the Enropeans are in the army, cousi- 
derable time must elapse before a numer- 
ous body of young men can be promoted, 
It was, | think, hardly possible for a 
young soldier to read a paper like this, 
Written as it is with great eloqueuce, 
without being half maddened by it. (2) 
Was it not, therefore, the duty of the 
Government to say to Mr. Buckingham, 
** Here is another breach of che regula- 
tions which you applauded and promised 
to be governed by.’ The letter was re- 
ferred to the Advocate General, who 
gave it as his opinion, that it was a 
libel, and proceedings were about to be 
commenced against Mr. Buckingham, 
when that gentleman did that which was 
most pradent, namely, made an apo- 
logy (v) to the Governor General, stat- 
ing that he had no participation in the 
sentiment of the writer. ‘The prosecu- 
tion was abstained frum, on condition 
that he should instruct his counsel to 
let the motion which had been made in 
the Supreme Court, by the Advocate 
General, for a criminal information 
against him, pass without opposition; 
aud that he should address to the Go- 
vernor General in Council, an apology 
comprehending, in distinct and unequi- 
aa terms, the professions contained in 
a letter addressed by him principaily to 
Lord Hastings, for the purpose of the 
same being read in Court by the Advocate 
General, as the ground of the instruction 
of that oflicer to drop the prosecution. 
Whether any ill-timed lenity was exer - 
cised upou this occasion, I will not take 
upon myself to determine; but the 
offence was admitted, the apology was 
read in open Court, (y) and Mr. Buck- 
ingham was allowed to proceed with his 
paper. One would have thought that 
these repeated admonitions would have 





(w) And yet, hundreds of young soldiers did 
read this; and not one among them all was half 
maddened by it. If true, it might have awaken- 
ed their sympathy: if false, no one could detect 
it more easily than themselves. 

(x) This, which is here again a misnomer, 
was an expression of regret at the displeasure 
given by the publication, and a repetition of the 
declaration already made in the paper, in which 
this letter had appeared, that the Editor had no 
participation whatever in the sentiments of the 
writer; but that he published them for the pur- 
pose of confirmation, if true ;—of refutation, if 
false; which he himself believe d them to be. 

(y) That is, the expression of regret that the 
letter should have given offence toGovernment : 
and a declaration, which was sincerely made, 
that the Editor did not participate in the senti- 
ments of the writer, 
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been sufficient to induce Mr. Buckingham 
to abstain from again giving offence to 
Government. (z) But they did not have 
that effect; for this reason, that Mr. 
Buckingham, like Mr. Cobbett, sought to 
raise his paper into immense circulation, 
and consequently to obtain immense 
rofit by the boldness of his attacks. 

Ir. Buckingham’s project was success- 
ful; for his paper yielded four times the 
ratio of profit which had ever been de- 
rived from any other paper in India. (a) 
But what may be done not only safely, 
but usefully, by Mr. Cobbett here, is, 
when done in India, dangerous to the very 
existence of the empire, (4) and there- 
fore the Governor General, as was his 
duty, told Mr. Buckingham, that he 
must conform to the rules which he had 
himself applauded. Mr. Buckingham’s 
reasoning, however, was this :—‘* My 
paper must have the greatest circulation 
of any in India; and I must have large 
profits; and in order to attain these I 
must minister to the vitiated appetites 
of my readers even to the risk of en- 
dangering the safety of the empire.” (e) 

A few months after this another letter 
appeared in the Calcutta Journal, on 
**Military Monopoly.’’ Government held 
this letter to be as dangerous as the 
former, but the author was given up by 
his own consent, and visited with pu- 
nishment, (¢) and Mr. Buckingham was 
passed over. 

The next thing of which the Govern- 
ment took notice, was an article charg- 
ing them with circulating the ‘ infa- 
mous prospectus” of the John Bull. 
have no doubt that the establishment of 
the John Bull was a very gross job, and 
1 am sorry to find that any members of 
the Government have been concerned in 
it. I think it was beneath their dignity. 
(Hear.) But Mr. Buckingham charged 
the Governor General in Council, not 








(z) No specific admonition being given as to 
the things which would give offence, it was im- 
possible, unless by abstaining from all subjects 
of public interest, to tell what would give of- 
fence, and what might pass without doing so. 

(a) Was not this the strongest proof that could 
be given of the sympathies of the English gentle- 
men in India (for there are few, if any, other 
readers) being strongly in favour of Mr, Buck- 
ingham’s opinions and conduet, of which this 
was so flattering a testimony ? 

(6) This is begging the question: Sir John 
Malcolm denies the danger entirely; but, a 
much better authority than either, experience, 
has shown that the empire never was so dis- 
turbed as when the press was fettered ; never 
so tranquil and secure as when the press was 
free. 

(ec) This is altogether unirve. The ‘ John 
Bull’ of India tried this, by the most unprece- 
dented boldness of attack on private character ; 
but it did not succeed; and, in such a commu- 
nity as India, it never could lead either to the 
honour or profit of those who should attempt it. 

(d) The punishment was a mild letter of ad- 
monition from Government, the abuse having 
being inquired into, found true, aud remedied, 
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the clerks of the Government, with cir- 
culating the ‘* infamous prospectus.” It 
may be some comfort to know that the 
John Bull, and all other newspapers in 
India, will be just as amenable to the 
regulations for the press as the Calcutta 
Journal. (e) I believe 1 can take upou 
myself to state, that the gentlemen 
within the bar have heard with much 
pain that any servant of the Company 
was connected with it. (/) hg Chair- 
man nodded, in assent.} Mr. Bucking- 
ham made an explanation on the subject 
of the paragraph in question, and the 
Government did not think it necessary 
to take any measures against him. (g) 
The next in order of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s offences was an attack upon the 
Bishop of Calcutta. ‘The Court will re- 
collect that one of the regulations which 
Mr. Buckingham himself applauded (4) 
and professed to be governed by, inter- 
dicted the publication of ‘‘ offensive re- 
marks levelled at the public conduct of 
the Members of the Council, the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta;’’ and yet Mr. Buck- 
ingham thought proper to publish some- 
thing whick gave great offence tu that 
Reveiend Prelate. [am not called upon 
to discuss the merits of the publication. (i) 
In this large conimunity we are in the 
habit of smiling at what may be pub- 
lished against us, and read the para- 
graphs which are intended to wound 
us with as much good humour as our 
adversaries. But the case is very differ- 
et in a small community ; (4) and one 


(e) Unfortunately this is altogether wrong ; 
the John Bull has not only broken, with impu- 
nity, regulations which the Caleutta Journal 
dared not infringe, bat it has been convicted of 
libels of the grossest nature in a Court of Law, 
and still remains unvisited with any mark of 
displeasure from the Indian Government. 

(J) Then, to be consistent, the Chairman 
should recommend an order for that paper also 
to be suppressed, as the Calcutta Journal has 
since been; but it still continues its slanderous 
career. 

(9) This also was passed over, because the 
accusation made by Mr. Buckingham was true : 
it never was, and never could be truly denied. 

(A) This is incorrect. Mr. Buckingham, 
though he professed his wish to observe, never 
once applauded the regulations, after their in- 
tent and meaning was explained 

(i) It is curious to observe how these lawyers, 
Mr. Impey and Mr. Jackson, shrink from dis- 
cussing the merits of the things complained of, 
as if this were a matter of no importance ; 
whercas the justice or injustice of punishment 
can only be determined by reference to the me- 
rits or demerits o! the aet, for the commission of 
which it is inflicted. They do not discuss it, 
because they know it would end in their defeat. 

(k) ‘This is a fallacy that cannot be too often 
exposed, The British inhabitants of India are 
a much larger community, than the inhabitants 
of the Bermudas, or the West India Islands, 
in every one of which the press is free. But 
in the smallest village in England, discussion is 
as open asin the metropolis; and no one ever 
thinks of restraining it, because of the size or 
population of any given district. 
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should not be surprised that the Bishop 
of Calcutta, whom all voices unite in 
declaring to be a good man, felt himselt 
offended at the manner in which he was 
treated by Mr. Buckingham. (/) The 
Reverend Prelate appeaied to the Go- 
vernment, aud requested it to take notice 
of the letter. The Secretary, in conse- 
quence, wrote a letter to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, who, iu his reply, seems rather to 
have defended the letter which had given 
offence to the Bishop, for he says, ‘* that 
he thought it nothing more than a modest 
discussion of the subject;’’ (m#) to 
which the Secretary, in reply, says again, 
that ‘it is a gross prostitution of terms 
to represent, as a temperate and modest 
discussion, an anonymous crimination 
of an individual, involving at the same 
time an insinuated charge, not the less 
offensive for being hypothetically put, 
that his superior might haye counte- 
vanced the ps eat n) The letter 
went on toinform Mr. Buckingham that, 
if he again offended, he would at once 
be deprived of his license, and compelled 
to quit India. (0) Mr. Buckingham re- 
plied again, by another letter of prodi- 
gious length, occupying nearly eight 
closely printed columns. How Mr. 
Buckingham and his friends can call the 
Governmeut to account for want of 
patience, when they travelled through 
some of the longest correspondence | 


ever read, | am ata loss to conceive. (p) 





(4) If ald voices united in declaring him to be 
a good man, what mere insinuation of one soli- 
tary voice could drown this universal applause ? 
But offence was taken at what was neither 
meant as, nor even conveyed, a shadow of re- 
proach, 

(m) The words are—“ I published the letter 
in question under a conviction that a temperate 
and moderate discussion of the inconveniences 
likely to arise, from a want of local control in 
certain points over Military Chaplains, might be 
productive of publie benetit, without infringing 
ou the respect due to the public character of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta.” 

(n) All this violent construction of the letter 
was utterly groundless ; there was no ‘* gross 
prostitution,” no “ crimination,” no “ delin- 
quency,” ever thought of. It was a mere ques- 
tion, as to whether Military Chaplains should 
be under Military control or not. 

(o) The warning was— There will be no 
previous discussion of any case in which you 
may be judged to have violated the laws of 
moral candour and essential justice. If you 
break these you shall be sent away.’’ As noone 
could be found to explain what these laws were, 
and the Governor General alone was to be the 
jadge whether they were broken or not, a warn- 
ing to this efleet was equivalent to saying, “ You 
may speak as freely as you please; I will give 
you no fixed laws for your guidance: but if you 
say any thing that offends my notions of moral 
candour and essential justice, 1 will punish you 
without trial or even inquiry!” If this be the 
candour and justice meant, beaven help the un- 
happy beings who are bound to live under their 
laws, and of necessity to break them ! 

(p) ‘The Government never was called to ac- 
count for want of patience. An accusation may 
be short, when it consists of mere assertions : 
and so might @ defence, if mere denial wowd 


‘The Secretary, in anawer, said that his 
letter had produced no change in the 
sentiments of Government betore com - 
municated to him ; that was to say, that 
if he continued to offend those whom 
we have delegated to govern the greatest 
empire in the world, (and whom we are 
bound, by every sacred principle, to sup- 
wort, if suppert they deserve,) to Eng- 
_ he should go. This, one would 
suppose, would have been enough to in- 
duce Mr. Buckingham to alter his course; 
but then that would have caused a dimi- 
nution of profit, and he indulged in a 
speculation which has, however, failed— 
namely, that he could go to the utmost 
length, and then had only to leave India 
and put a native editor in his place, who 
might set all the powers of the Govern- 
ment at defiance. (7) 

1 now come to Mr. Buckingham’s next 
offence, On this subject | think that Mr. 
Adam has been somewhat unworthily 
used. The whole thing has been treated 
as if Mr. Adam had acted alone in the 
business, whilst, in fact, he acted in 
conjunction with the whole of his Coun- 
cil. Every term personally invidious to 
Mr. Adam has been made use of, and, 
on that account, I think, we are bound 
in honour not to let that gentleman's 
character go undefended. (Hear.) Mr. 
Buckingham, in his pamphlet, speaks of 
Mr, Adam doing this or that, which was, 
in fact, done by Lord Hastings. The 
only act done whilst Mr. Adam was in 
ower Was, the finally withdrawing of 
Mr. Buckingham’s license, which Lord 
Hastings had declared should be with- 
drawn if that gentleman again incurred 
the displeasure of Government, which he 
did. The Grand Jury had, on a former 
occasion, found a true bill against Mr. 
Buckingham for a libel on the Six Secre- 
taries, in a letter signed *¢ Sam Soper- 
sipes ;” the Petit Jury, however, sub- 
sequently came to a different conclusion 
respecting it, and could not agree. Mr. 
Buckingham, however, between the 
findiug of the bill by the Grand Jury 
and the trial of the action by the Petit 
Jury, did that which, in this country, is 
regarded as amongst the highest offences 
—namely, circulated papers calculated 
to intluence the Jury in their verdict. (7) 


suffice: but when arguments are required to re- 
but assertions, a defence will be alw ays longer 
than the charges to which it relates. 

(q) Here again is another fallacy. Such an 
Editor could only set the Government at de- 
tiance, in the same manner as the poorest sub- 
ject of England can set the King at defiance ; 
namely, by interposing the protecting shield of 
the law between himself and majesty ; and such 
as every native of India ought to be able to do 
between himself and his ralers. If this be not a 
desirable security for the weak against the strong, 
then the Government of Turkey, where it ex.sts 
not, is better than the Government of England 
where it does. 

(r) This would seem to mean circulating 
papers privately among the persons belonging 
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On this account the Advocate General 
moved for a criminal information against 
Mr. Buckingham. I have read something 
about this information having been re- 
fused. That is not the fact; the infor- 
mation was granted by the Court, (s) 
and would have been tried, but for the 
reason which [ shall state. It has been 
been said that, the moment Mr. Adam 
came into power, this information, which 
had been abandoned, was renewed by 
him. ‘The true story is this :—The in- 
formation was granted, and about to be 
tried, when, in consequence of one of 
the Judges coming to England and ano- 
ther going to Bombay, there was but 
one Judge left, and he refused to try it 
single-handed. (¢) This happens in our 
own Courts continually. A Judge,when 
asked to try a cause, is frequently heard 
to say, ‘* No; this is an important ques- 
tion, let it come on when the Court is 
full.” («) Sir F. Macnaghten did so. 
Sir Henry Blossett, however, arrived at 
Calcutta, and then, as a matter of course, 
the Advocate General moved that the 
information should be tried. But Sir 
Henry Blossett shortly after died, and 
Sir F. Macnaghten again declined to try 
the information  single-handed ; and, 
before the Court was again filled, by the 
arrival of Mr. Justice Pullen, Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s license was withdrawn, and 
himself sent to England. ‘The conduct 
which is attributed to Mr. Adam, with 
respect to this information, is pot borne 
out by facts. The information was filed 
under the administration of the Marquess 
of Hastings. Is it to be endured that 
the character of an honourable man is 
to be assailed and reviled, because he is 
compelled to perform a painful and un- 
popular duty ? (v) ‘To give an instance 


to the Jury, who were to try the cause. Now 
the only papers circulated were the Calcutta 
Journal itself, which was equally open to all the 
world ; and as to the Jury, not an individual 
of them was then kuown, fur no Jury had yet 
been chosen. 

(s) It was argued against by Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten, as cruel, oppressive, and illegal; butgrant- 
ed by the other two Judges, Sir Edward East, 
and Sir Anthony Buller; although the practice 
of the King’s Bench is never to grant criminal 
informations except by the unanimous Consent 
of the Bench, 

(t) On the same grounds on which he had 
objected to its first being filed. 

(uw) And yet neither Sir Francis Macnaghten 
nor Mr. Adam evinced any of this delicacy, 
when the most important of all the causes ever 
yet argued in India, came on; advantage being 
taken by the one, astemporary Governor General, 
to prevail on the other, as temporary Chief Jus- 
tice, and sitting singly on the bench, without 
even another Judge being then in Bengal, to 
pass a law utterly subversive of the rights of all 


the Native, as well as British, inhabitants of 


that part of India; and such as never would 
have been passed had the bench been full. 

(wv) Itis begging the question entirely, to say 
he was compelled. ‘The necessity is not even 
apparent, and yery fay, indeed, from being proved, 
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of Mr. Buckingham’s mode of expressing 
himself, and of his turn of mind towards 
Mr. Adam, in his progress from sarcasm 
to broad and open defiance, I need only 
state that, in his pamphlet, he speaks 
of the regulations ‘* privately circulated 
by Mr. John Adam ;” although he knew 
them to be the solemn act of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, communicated 
to all the editors of newspapers by the 
Secretary of the Government, (w) Is it 
fair or candid to seek to create an unfa- 
vourable impression against this honour- 
able functionary, by statements which 
are unfounded ? 

Mr. Buckingham next published a 
letter signed ** A Military Friend ;’° 
which, in complimenting Mr. Bucking- 
ham on the benefit that had resulted 
from the system pursued by the Calcutta 
Journal,contained the following passage : 
** How much more has it done to stop 
foul play, and introduce improvements 
in bazars, and in the administration of 
military justice, fining, flogging, taxing, 
cheating ; how much more than all the 
orders you can pick and cull out of that 
valuable compilation, as clear as it is 
rich—the Bengal Code.” Will any man 
say that this is fit language to be placed 
in the hands of the native armies? for 
that is what is contended for. (Hear !) 
Mr. Buckingham being sensible of the 
great danger which he had incurred by 
the publication of this letter, gave up 
Lieutenant Colonel Robison as _— the 
writer. (a) This officer was tried by a 
Court Martial, and sent to this country. 
How the affair ended I do not know; 
but it cannot be doubted that his offence 
was looked upon as serious, when it 
was found necessary to send him to 
England. (y) 


(w) ‘They were so “ privately circulated ’’ 
that only six or eight copies were ever issued 
from the Censor’s office, and these addressed in- 
dividually to the Editors; being neither made 
public through the Government Gazette, as all 
Orders in Council and Regulations usually are, 


nor through any other channel. It was, there- 
fore, strictly accurate to say they were “ pri- 
vately circulated.” 

(2) Colonel Robison’s name was not given up 
because of apprehended danger, bat because he 
hiseself authorized it, with a view to put the 
Government in possession of proofs as to the ac- 
curacy of his statements. 

_(y) ‘This is full of inaccuracy; whether inten- 
tional or not, may, perhaps, be doubted. The 
facts are simply these: Col. Robison wrote a 
letter, eulogizing the good etlect produced by the 
free press in India, ‘The Government ordered 
him instantly away from his command at Nag- 
pore, to precede his regiment to England. In 
the heat of indignation, he wrote an intemperate 
letter to the Governor General, on his cruel 
treatment. Fer this dast letter, and not for what 
he wrote in the Caleutta Journal, he was tried 
by a Court Martial, and virtually acquitted ; 
for though found guilty of the fact of writing 
the intemperate letter, he was acquitted of the 
charge of “ scandalous” conduct in so doing, 
as his provocation was considered extreme. 
His coming to England was, therefore, no part 
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About this time Mr. Buckingham 
thought fit to call the regulations for the 
= “* mere waste paper,” because they 

iad not been registered in the Supreme 
Court—those very regulations which he 
had before promised to observe. (z) It 
never was oe that these regula- 
tions should be registered. The object 
of the regulations was stated on the 
face of them. The Government, in issu- 
ing these regulations, said to the editors 
of newspapers, ‘* We grant you the 
unlimited freedom of the press, provided 
that you steer clear of these general ob- 
servations ; if you do not, we will not 
proceed against you by indictment, but 
will put iuto execution the Act of the 
53d of the late King, and send you home 
as no longer deserving of our protec- 
tion.” (a) Mr. Buckingham, as I have 
before said, had formed the plan of en- 
gaging a native editor, who could not be 
removed from India, to conduct his 
paper. The only way of meeting this 
evil, was to render it uecessary for all 
persons, natives as well as Europeans, 
to obtain licenses for the use of a press ; 
otherwise, the press might have teemed 
with every thing offensive to the Govern- 
ment. (4) ‘There is nothing PECULIAR 
in this regulation. In England no per- 
son can use a printing press uuless he 
has registered it in the oftice of the Clerk 
of the Peace.(¢} Ido not mean to say 
that these regulations may not admit of 
some amendment, and, should my hou. 
Friend move that the regulations should 
be laid before the Court with the view 
of discussing them, [| should offer no 
opposition to the motion. (¢) am 
willing to see whether they can be ren- 
dered more liberal. But when my hon. 





of his sentence from the Court, but merely be- 
cause his regiment was coming home in the 
usual order of relief. His melancholy death, in 
sight of his native shore, though nodoubt known 
to Mr. Jackson, was judiciously avoided, as a 
dangerous chord to touch, It was, therefore, 
safer to say as he did: ‘ How the atiair ended, 
Ido notknow.’’ The world, however, hnows 
well, and will long remember. 

(z) A man may promise to observe a request, 
or even a condition, though he knows that in 
point of law it could not be enforced. 

(a) An unlimited freedom, limited to opinions 
about the weather, and other equally important 
matters, but wholly excluding public men and 
public measures from discussion, is something 
new. Itis not true, however, that banishment 
was threatened even for passing these ‘* unli- 
mited’’ limits. Not a word was said about 
sending offending Editors home ; and Mr. Jack- 
son must have invented this new reading for the 
occasion. 

(6) And were there no Courts, no Judges, no 
Juries, to try and punish these oifences, as well 
as fraad, forgery, and murder? 

(c) There is every thing peculiar in this regu- 
lation; and partieularly this—that the Govern- 
ment can refuse it te any man who asks, and 
take it away from any man who has it, without 
reason assigned ; which cannot at all be done 
by any other licenses known. 

(4) This pledge is worth remembering, 
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Friend calls for a voluminous set of 
papers, upon which he has been com- 
menting for three hours, and which Mr. 
Buckingham bas inserted in his own 
publication, (e) | cannot help thinking 
that something more is intended than is 
declared ; and [ cannot consent that the 
character of Mr. Adam should be hung 
up, as it were, until these papers are 
prepared. (/) 

I have, | think, read enough to satisfy 
the Court that the Government of Ben- 
gal are fully justified in what they have 
done; however, there is one passage 
more to which I beg the attention of the 
Court. On account of the insertion of 
some offensive strictures on the govern- 
tment of the King of Oude, in one of the 
Indian papers, the editors of all the In- 
dian papers, and Mr. Buckingham among 
the rest, received a circular from the 
Secretary of Government, containing the 
following passage :—‘‘ 1 am directed to 
communicate to you the desire of the 
Most Noble the Governor General in 
Council, that you will refrain from in- 
serting in your paper any of these stric- 
tures, for which the information must 
at least be loose, but probably invidious, 
while their purport is wantonly insulting 
to a Sovereign who has shown the warm- 
est attachment to the British interest.” 
In his remarks on this circular, Mr, Buck- 
ingham expressed himself thus : 

In point of fact, and in point of law, the re- 
strictions of June (818, are mere waste paper. 
‘They have never been passed into a regulation, 
in the only legal manner in w hich regulations 
can acquire the force of law, by the sanction of 
the Supreme Court ; and are of no more force or 
value than would be a circular of the Governor 
G ral in Council, commanding us to give up 
our residence for the accommodation of the King 
of Oude, if he were to visit Calcutta, or to give 
up our beds to his seraglio, and our table to his 
servants, 

Here we see that this free mariner, 
having proceeded step by step, at length 
plants his foot on the neck of that Go- 
vernment which, two or three years 
before, he had approached with some- 
thing like servility. (¢) (Hear.) He 
had received warning after warning ; 
indeed, there was no end to his warn- 


(e) This is not true. The papers wanted 
were Minutes of Council, and Correspondence 
between the Governments in India and ia Eng - 
land, on the subject of the Press, not one line of 
which is to be found in Mr. Backingham’s, or 
any other publication extant. 

(f) If these papers, however, would establish 
Mr. Adam’s claim to praise when they were 
produced, the delay of preparation would be 
nothing. 

(g) If it be ** servility” to avow reverence fora 
Government, while the person showing it has 
little or nothing to fear from its power, and to 
lose that revereuce wheft he is threatened by it 
with destruction, let the world judge whether 
this is not rather a manly kind of seryility thana 
base and cringing submission, inspired only by 
terror, and an obedience exac'ol trom fear and 
dread alone, ; 
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ings : () at length he was told that 
his next offence should be his last, (é) 
and that occurred upon the appointment 
of Dr. Bryce. We are not here to mea- 
sure the merits of that appointment ; I, 
myself, am not friendly to the uniting 
of spiritual and lay offices, and I think 
that those persons who are most anxious 
to support the established church, do, 
in fact, all in their power to undermine 
it in the affections of the people, when 
they make so many parsons justices of 
the peace ; the natural effect of which 
is, to destroy those kindly feelings which 
ought to subsist between the clergyman 
and the humble part of his flock. (Hear!) 
Instead of occupying the magisterial 
seat, the clergyman should be employed 
in visiting the sick and comforting the 
afllicted. ‘To the general principle, there- 
fore, of uniting clerical with “ duties, 
I decidedly object : (4) but the Gover- 
nor General having thought proper to do 
so in the case of Dr. Bryce, and, as one 
of the regulations for the press expressly 
forbids offensive animadversions on the 
acts of Government, (/) it was quite in- 
excusable in Mr. Buckingham to treat 
the appointment in so extremely disre- 
spectful a way as he did. After the re- 
marks on the appointment of Dr. Bryce, 
the Government revoked Mr. Bucking- 
ham’slicense. It is, however, erroneous 
to state that the license’ was withdrawn 
solely on account of those offensive re- 
marks: the measure was founded upon 
a review of the whole of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s conduct, as the order of revo- 
cation clearly states. ‘The order is as 
follows :— 

The Governor General in Council having 
taken into his consideration the repeated and 
systematic violations, by Mr. Buckingham, the 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal, of the rules is- 
sued by Government on the 19th August, 1818, 
for the guidance of the Editors of newspapers at 
this Presidency, (a copy of which was duly com- 
munieated to Mr. Buckingham, by diyection of 
the Governor General in Council), and having 
further taken into his consideration an article 
in the Calcutta Journal, of the 8th inst., page 
541, and having referred to the license of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, authorizing 
Mr. Buckingham to proceed to India as a free 
mariner, is pleased to direct that a copy of Mr. 
Buckingham’s license be here recorded, and that 
the following Order in Council, recalling that 
license, be communicated to Mr. Buckingham 
by the Chief Secretary to Government. 

RESOLUTION, 
Whereas James Silk Buckingham, now, and 





(hk) Notone of them, however, was specific 
or intelligible. 

(i) But it was impossible to say what this of- 
fence would be; for the Governor General 
might call any thing he chose an offence, and 
no one could dare to contradict him. 

(k) Here then, what is a merit in Mr, Jackson 
to condemn, it is a crime in Mr. Buckingham to 
disapprove. If this be not casuistry, we do not 
know the meaning of the term. 

(1) It forbids no such thing, as will be seen 
hereafter. 
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for some time past, a resident of the town of 
Calcutta, has obtained from the Honourable the 
Court of Directors a certificate or license to pro- 
ceed to the East Indies ; and whereas the said 
James Silk Buckingham has, in the judgment 
of the Governor General in Council, forfeited his 
claim to the countenance and protection of the 
Supreme Government; it is hereby ordered and 
declared, that the certificate or license so ob- 
tained by the said James Silk Buckingham, 
shall be void from and after the 15th day of 
April, 18235. 


By order of the Governor General 
in Council. 


W. B. BAYLEY, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 

I have now shown you, step by step, 
the provocations which the Government 
received. I have shown you the danger 
which, in the opinion of those whom 
you have appointed to guard the interests 
of the Indian empire, had occurred and 
was likely to occur, (m) from the un- 
restrained and licentious course which 
Mr. Buckingham was pureuing. Can 
you, then, be surprised that the Govern- 
ment thought proper, by a solemn act of 
duty imposed upon them by Act of Par- 
liament, no less than by the oaths of 
fidelity ey have taken towards you, to 
yut an end to such a state of things? 
The Goverument said to Mr. Bucking- 
ham—‘‘ All your remarks with respect 
to the native armies, the native sove- 
reigns, and the native population, have 
been improper, and calculated to alienate 
the affections of those classes from the 
British power, and to shake to the centre 
that opinion upou which it hangs ; we 
cannot allow you to continue this cours¢ 
longer, and, p onl tom we will send you 
away.’’ (n) 

With respect to Mr. Arnot, it is not 
true that Lord Amherst, at one and the 
same time, seut Mr. Arnot home aud 
withdrew the license from the Calcutta 
Journal. Lord Amherst sent Mr, Arnot 
from India because he had no business 
there, having no license; but, on account 
of the great property which was em- 
barked in the Calcutta Journal, he ab- 
stained from withdrawing its license 
until the new editor, Mr. Sandys, by fol- 
— in the path of his predecessors, 
and dealing out contumelious remarks 
against the Government, compelled him 
to take that step.(o) But this subject 





(m) No danger whatever had occurred ; for 
at the date of Lord Hastings’s leaving India, 
a few days only before this period, every address 
presented to him spoke of the unexampled 
tranquillity and security which reigned over 
every part of the British Empire in the Eastern 
world. , 

(n) If these remarks had been calculated to 
produce the effects here described, then the ef- 
fects would have been produced aceordingly ; 
but it is on record, and was the perpetual boast 
of even the Government itself at the time, that 
never were the people of India more happy, and 
never was our empire of opinion more secure! 
How are these contradictions to be reconciled ? 

(o) This is again untrue, The Government, 
in utter violation of all the rights of property, 
withdrew the license of the Calcutta Journal , 
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is not now prepiey before us, and I will 
only trouble the Court with a few fur- 
ther remarks with respect to the third 
proposition, which | alluded to at the 
commencement—the establishment of a 
free press in India. 

1 can hardly argue this question grave- 
ly ; it appears to be so full of danger and 
extravagance. (p) the press were 
free in India, what would there be to 
prevent the army from having Cobbett’s 
Register to teach them politics on Satur- 
day, and Carlile’s publications to teach 
them blasphemy on Sunday. (q)  ‘* But,”’ 
says my hon. Friend, ‘* f would have the 
offences of the press corrected by trial 
by jury.” This, certainly, is a notable 
lan; when itis perfectly notorious that, 
in no one settlement, can any civil ques- 
tion, whatever may be its magnitude and 
importance, be tried by juries, on ac- 
couut of the small number of European 
inhabitants, which would render it im- 
possible to procure a fair selection of 
persons to serve as jurors. (7) Let it 





not for any “‘ contumelious remarks,’ for none 
were even charged against the Editor: but for 
republishing a pamphlet of Col. Stanhope’s, 
containing a history of what had happened re- 
specting the press several years before, and hay- 
ing no reference whatever to the existing Go- 
vernmient, all the members of which had come 
into office as Governors and Councillors since 
these proceedings had occurred. 

(p) Then the greater the reason for being 
grave and serious ; for danger is not a fit sub- 
ject for trifling. It cannot be argued at all, 
liowever, without the sure and certain defeat 
of those who oppose it; and they who know 
this, do well to avoid discomfiture, 

(q) There is nothing whatever that can pre- 
vent both Cobbett and Carlile from being re- 
ceived from England, in their original shape, 
and read by as many of the army, or any other 
body, as like them; buat we do not hear that 
they produce any ill eflects. The idea of dan- 
ger from mere Deism in India, is, however, al- 
most ludicrous ; for, among the hundred millions 
of our native subjects there, four or five millions 
are absolute atheists, fifty millions gross and ig- 
norant idolaters, ten or twelve millions believers 
in a false prophet, and the rest divided among 
Jews and outcasts of no religion whatever. The 
hideous and bloody superstitions and sacrifices, 
that defile the face of Asia, are, perhaps, holi- 
ness and purity itself compared with Carlile’s 
éenial of the authenticity of revelation. Why, 
in India, blasphemy is ** part and parcel of the 
law of the land ;”? and would Mr. Jackson, him- 
self a lawyer, have so sacred a principle as this 
infringed on? It is the Christian Missionaries 
who are held to be blasphemers by our idolatrous 
subjects in India; and if we apprehend danger 
from blasphemy, we have much to do before the 
meaning of that term is settled in Hindoostan, 
where each looks upon the professors of every 
other creed but his own as blasphemers and 
outeasts from heaven. 

(r) This betrays a degree of ignorance re- 
specting India, and the extent of its society, 
that we should not have thought possibje in one, 
who, for years past, has been looked up to asa 
sort of oracie at the India House; how shallow 
a one let the world judge. If the small number 
of Europeans rendered it impossible to get Ju- 
ries for Civil Cases, it would render it equally 
impossible to get Juries for Criminal Cages; yet 
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be remembered, too, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham boasts that, almost every European 
inhabitant of Calcutta was a subscriber 
to his paper ; and it is known that many 
of them were shareholders of it. Ano- 
ther important consideration was, the 
delay which a defendant might interpose ; 
he might, perhaps, succeed in deferring 
the trial for six mouths, during which 
time he might continue to sow sedition 
every morning, and gather his crop every 
evening. Parliament, foreseeing these 
difficulties, has vested in the Government 
the power of at once removing, from 
India, any editor of a petra go or 
other person, who shall conduct himself 
in a way calculated to endanger the 
safety of the empire. (s) What would 
be the situation of India, if, instead of 
resorting to this power, the Government 
was compelled to put down the licen- 
tiousness of the press in the way in 
which it was done in this country? You 
shall hear, from the mouth of Sir F. 
Macnaghten, whose opinions you ought 
to attend to, because he is Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s favourite judge. (¢) He applauds 
him, on several occasions, as a sort of 
ultra-Whig, and is constantly quoting his 
opinions in contradistinction from those 
of other judges. (w) I believe that Sir 
F. Macnaghten is a friend of liberty, and 
LT revere him for it; but that very cir- 
cumstance ought togive additional weight 
to the opinions which I am about to read. 
The question which Sir F. Macnaghten 
had to decide was, whether he should 
record, in the Supreme Court, the regu- 
lations respecting the press. When the 
regulations are recorded in this manner, 
any person who violated them, whether 


Mr. Jackson knows that all criminal cases are 
decided by Juries, and in a former part of his 
speech, he even talks of the Grand Jury finding 
a bill, and the Petit Jury not agreeing in their 
opinion when it came to be tried! Moreover 
he makes it one of Mr. Buckingham’s deepest 
offences, that he circulated papers calculated to 
influence the minds of the Jury, which he here 
says can have no existence, as the smaliness of 
the society in India will not furnish a sufficient 
number of men for the purpose! This, too, is 
said of a society in which public meetings have 
taken place, with from 800 to 1000 English per- 
sons present, one-fourth of whom, at least, are 
eligible, and are actually impannelled, to sit 
on Juries in causes tried in the Supreme Court 
of Caleutta! How must the Directors rejoice to 
find their Legal Advocate so accurately informed 
on points within his own especial province, and 
on matters which it ought to be his first duty to 
understand ! 

(8) ‘This is not correct, even in point of lar, 
(and if Mr, Jackson be not a lawyer, he is no~ 
thing). No man, who has a license, can be le 
gully removed from India until two months after 
notice given to him of his lieense being with- 
drawn ; during which time, if he sows sedition, 
the law alone can punish him for his crime. 

t) This is incorrect in point of fact. 

u) Sir Francis has rather been quoted against 
himse!f; for he seems to have followed St. Paul's 
maxim, and to have been “all things to ali 
men,” 
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Native or European, may be proceeded 
against. (v) It surprised me to hear my 
hon. Friend talk of these regulations as 
if they would have the effect of carrying 
back the natives of this vast empire to 
the darker ages. Itis said that they are to 
cause a relapse into the barbarism of the 
14th century, and to involve the intellec- 
tua! hemisphere of India in the shadows 
of ignorance. I would call upon my hon, 
Friend to declare, candidly, what restric- 
tions theseregulations impose upon works 
of literature or science ? What proper and 
virtuous effort of the mind may not be 
published in India? What is there that 
is beautiful in poetry, or instructive in 
prose, that» may not appear? Are not 
the works of Shakspeare, Milton, Steele, 
Addison, Pope, Gay, Newton, or Locke, 
circulated there? If any persons should 
arise capable of giving to the Indian pub- 
lic a Spectator, a Tatler, or a Guardian, 
would they not be hailed with universal 
admiration? Is there, in short, a page 
that has been written in the golden age 
of our literature, or in the works (I had 
almost called them immortal) of Sir 
William Jones, which might not now 
issue from the press of Calcutta? (w) 
But I will inform the Court what Sir 
Francis Macnaghten says on the subject 
of the liberty of the press in India. 
I never heard a clearer or more dispas- 
sionate argument from the mouth of a 
judge. (7) Mr. Buckingham is very ca- 
pricious in his likings and dislikings—as 
capricious as a young lover. At the 
commencement of his work he has 
praised Lord Hastings, Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten, and his eloquent advocate, Mr. Fer- 
gusson ; and he has concluded by passing 
a severe censure upon them all in their 
turn. (y) Sir F. Macnaghten being 
about to adjudicate on the question of 
making the regulations for the press 
matter of law, by recording them in the 
Supreme Court, took a step which, in 
itself, is sufficient to show that a great 





(v) It should have been added, that when they 
were not so recorded, no man could be legally 
proceeded against for disregarding them ; and 
yet Mr. Buckingham was punished before they 
were even so made into a law. 

(w) Certainly not—Milton’s Speech for Un- 
licensed Printing, Locke on Government, Sir 
William Jones’s Village Dialogues, contain 
doctrines that no man dare defend in India, but 
at the hazard of al! his prospects in life. 

(x) This is at once a proof of Mr. Jackson’s 
intellect. An“ argument” that was justly ex- 
posed to contempt by nearly all the public wri- 
ters in England when it first appeared ; an “ ar- 
gument ” that contains more contradictions and 
absurdities than are to be found in the speech of 
almost any Judge that ever sat ona bench, is, 
to Mr. Jackson, one of the most clear and dispas- 
sionate that he ever heard ! There is no account- 
ing for understandings any more than for tastes ! 

(y) Because they all began, like Mr. Jackson, 
with praising the liberty of the press; and all 
eoded, like him, with efforts to restrain it, and 
bring it into disrepute. The caprice is theirs, 
and not Mr. Buckinghar’s, 
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degree of freedom prevails in India. It 
had been suggested that, as the regula- 
tions were merely matters hetween the 
Governor in Council and the Supreme 
Court, he need not Aear the arguments 
of counsel against them ;(z) but Sir F. 
Macnaghten was of a different opinion ; 
he said, ‘ All the world shall hear and 
object, if it think fit. The Act of Par- 
liament says, that twenty days shall 
elapse between the publication of regu- 
lations and the registering of them; and 
this must be with the intention that all 
persons should come into the Court and 
object. I will hear what every man has to 
say before J record them.” (a) The learned 
Judge accordingly heard Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s friends, Mr. Fergusson and Mr. 
‘Turton, and the memorial of those six 
natives which the Court has heard read. 
If Mr. Buckingham did not write that 
memorial himself, he has taught some- 
body to write very like him. 

Mr. BuckincuaM—I was not even in 
India when it was written. 

Mr. R. JAcKs0N—I think nobody can 
read that petition without, at once, fixing 
upon the person who had prepared it. 
I will not allow Mr. Buckingham’s mo- 
desty to stand between him and his fair 
fame. (A laugh!) I cannot help think- 
ing that he drew up the memorial. I will 
now read Sir F. Macnaghten’s speech. 
(The hon. and learned Gentleman here 
read the observations of the learned 
Judge, which have been already fre- 
quently repeated.) (b) After making these 
observations, Sir Francis ordered the 
regulations to be registered. I trust that 
I have shown sufficient ground for the 
motion with which I mean to conclude. 

I have endeavoured to satisfy the Court 
that the proceedings of the Indian Go- 
vernment have been regulated by law, 
and that that law has been wisely called 
into operation. If I have succeeded in 
satisfying the Court on these two points, 
the Court must also concur with me in 
thinking, that the Court of Directors 
would have compromised their duty had 
they abstained from expressing their ap- 
probation of Mr. Adam’s conduct; and 
that we should comeren our duty 
if we do not cordially unite, with the 
Court of Directors, in approving of that 
honourable individual’s conduct. I, 





(z) This would have been an admirable mode, 
indeed, of administering the Laws of England. 
(a) Like a true Judge, Sir Francis made this 
public challenge of full and free discussion ; bat 
when a letter appeared in the Calcutta Journal, 
from one of those persons, all of whom he said 
might urge their objections before the rule pass- 
ed into a law; instead of answering the argu- 
ments of the writer, he threatened to commit 
the Printer to prison, for doing what he had in- 
vited every man to do, namely, for offering his 
opinion on the case. ‘This is a fair specimen of 
the sort of liberty which lawyers and Judges 
praise and practise. 
(+) See Oriental Herald, vol, i. p. 197 to 139, 
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therefore, move“ That this Court do 
cordially concur in the approbation ex- 
pressed by the Court of Directors, of 
the revocation of Mr. J.S. Buckingham’s 
license to reside in India, considering 
that gentleman’s conduct, as editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, from 1618 to 1623, 
notwithstanding the repeated intimations 
which he received from the Most Noble 
the Marquess of Hastings, in Council, 
that he should be ordered to England if 
he coutinued to violate those rules and 
regulations which his Lordship in Couu- 
cil had ordered to be addressed to the 
editors of newspapers on the 12th of 
August, 1418, when he revised the exist- 
ing regulations regarding the control 
exercised by the Government over the 
newspapers, as highly improper. And 
this Court is of opinion that, in with- 
drawing such liceuse, the then Governor 
General in Council consulted his duty to 
this Company, and the due protection of 
those high interests which were intrusted 
to his administration.” 

Mr. SAMUEL Dixon thought he had as 
great a right as any of the gentlemen 
who had preceded him, to speak for two 
hours and three quarters ata time. Gen- 
tlemen went on arguing this simple ques- 
tion, under sixteen or seventeen different 
heads. He thought the education of a 
child sutlicient to comprehend the real 
bearings in a plain form, and he blessed 
God that he had not the construction of 
words which would enable him to spread 
over two hours and three quarters of 
time, what common seuse could dispose 
of in one quarter of an hour. It was a 
great fallacy of gentlemen to draw an 
analogy between the situation of a free 

ress in India, and one in this country. 
te well enough knew that here a writer 
could not with impunity injure indi- 
viduals by his aspersions; but see the 
mischief which such a writer might 
cause in India, by spreading irritable 
language, and creating that discontent 
among the natives, which the Govern- 
ment might have the greatest difficulty 
in controlling. Mr. Buckingham had, 
by his mode of proceeding, so placed 
himself at issue with the Government of 
India, that either one or the other must 
yield; and he must add, that the safety 
of India would be compromised, the 
moment any man could remain there in 
defiance of the authorities. Could any 
one believe that either the Marquess of 
Hastings, or any Member of the Coun- 
cil, could be actuated, in the steps they 
had taken towards Mr. Buckingham, by 
persoual malice, or by any other feeling 
than the exercise of public duty? He 
was likewise persuaded that Mr. Adam 
stood equally justified ; neither could he 
believe that Mr. Buckingham was igno- 
rant of the line prescribed to him; but 
that he, on the contrary, made his elec- 
tion between the two points, aud pre- 
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ferred going on at all risks, knowing that 
the worst was banishmeut—but banish- 
ment where? why, to his own native 
country, to England, where, if he thought 
proper, he could appeal to the laws for 
any redress to which he was entitled. 
These being his (Mr. Dixon's) opinions, 
he would beg leave to second the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BuckincHaM.—I feel, Sir, that I 
rise under singular disadvantages :—the 
lateness of the hour, and the exhausted 
state of the attention of the Court, must 
reuder it diflicult to obtain an attentive 
hearing—but | shall endeavour, in what 
I have to offer, to be nearly as brief as 
the worthy Proprietor who has just 
spoken. I shall apply myself, therefore, 
at once to argument. It was my wish 
and intention, on first entering this 
Court, to have confined myself to the 
great general question, and to have en- 
deavoured to keep myself and my per- 
sonal affairs in the back pecs: | If, 
indeed these have been too much mixed 
up with the public question in dispute, 
I beg to observe that it has been from no 
wish of mine that this union has been 
made. ‘The general question is that of 
the importance of a free press in India, 
and that alone I was anxious to discuss. 
But the learned Proprietor who followed 
the original speaker in the debate, has 
given the discussion quite another turn ; 
and aware as I am of the weight which 
his authority has in the minds of many 
who have heard him, I consider it to be 
of the greatest importance to remove the 
erroneous impressions which he has appa- 
rently succeeded in making. | feel myself 
called upon, therefore, to reply to other 
points than those which I had expected 
to hear debated, and this must be my 
apology to the Court tor any want of pre- 
paration that may be apparent in my 
arrangement. 

I am, in the first place, quite surprised 
at the assumption on which the learned 
Proprietor near me (Mr. Jackson) founds 
so much of his argument. He assumes 
that the Government of India was a 
despotism, is a despotism, and always 
must continue to be a despotism. Now, 
1 presume, we must all agree that a 
government of despotism, and a go- 
vernment of law are totally inconsistent 
and incompatible. A government of 
despotism, is one in which there are no 
laws to regulate or control the exer- 
cise of the supreme power ;—such a go- 
vernment is Persia—such a government 
is Turkey—and such a government is 
Egypt. But the assumption of such a 
government as this is altogether un- 
founded, if applied to India, where, from 
time immemorial, there has been a 
government regulated by laws. The 
Hindoos have aiways had a government 
of laws, with statutes so numerous, that 
attes twenty years of study, they are not 
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to be consulted without indexes and 
digests. The Mohammedaus it is true 
have their code of Jaws contained in one 
book only—the Koran; but the com- 
mentaries on that single book, have be- 
eome as elaborate and numerous, as 
those which have been written on the 
laws of England. In addition to these 
various codes and commentaries, there 
are the local regulations of the British 
authorities, already so numerous, that 
they can hardly be classified; and, in a 
bulky volume, which I have observed 
more than once handing about among 
the Directors within the bar, are statutes 
upon statutes for the government of their 
territories in India. How, then, can 
this be called a government of despotism, 
with this accumulation of the Hindoo, 
the Mohammedan, and the British codes 
of law, superadded to which are the laws 
made by the British Parliament, session 
after session, and the subsequeut alter- 
ations and repeals 6f many ofthem? I 
say, Sir, upon these grounds, that the 
Governinent of India is one of law, and 
not of despotism. 

As the learned Proprietor has ex- 
hibited a long list of legal authorities, to 
favour his view of the case, [ may, per- 
haps, be permitted to advert to others, for 
the purpose of showing also that these 
very taws contemplated trial before 
punishment, and were never meant to 
justify the one without the other.— 
It is said that when a man’s license is 
taken away, he commits a misdemeanour, 
hourly, as long as he remains in India. 
But even ¢his should be tried before 
punished: as by the 13th of Geo, III. 
c. 83. s. 34, it is especially enacted that 
all offences and misdemeanours ‘ shall 
be tried by a Jury of British subjects re- 
sident in the town of Calcutta, and not 
otherwise.” — Sect. 36, of the same Act, 
enacts that no Regulation shall be of any 
force or effect whatever, until registered 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature ; 
which alone is sufficient to show that 
the laws were intended to be su- 
preme ; and that pure aud irresponsible 
despotism was not in the contemplation 
of the Legislature. 

My personal conduct has been brought 
before this Court with considerable de- 
tail; and I regret that { must trespass on 
your attention while I vindicate myself 
from the aspersions cast on it. I have 
been accused of committing repeated 
** violations of law”’ in India, and of 
disregarding various ‘* warnings,” which 
it is said were given to me to direct my 
conduct. I beg to deny all these impu- 
tations. Neither the regulations of the 
Marquess of Hastings, nor those of Mr. 
Adam, were ever made law until long 
after I was punished for pretended 
breaches of them; and no specific act 
warned against was ever committed after 
warning given,—By the 24th of Geo, ILI, 
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¢. 25. s. 44, British subjects in india are 
made amenable to Courts of Justice for 
all offences committed by them, and not 
to the will of the Governor.—Sect. 64, 
of the same Act, makes even extortion 
and all other misdemeanours liable to 
wroceedings at daw before punishment. 
ndeed the whole spirit of the statutes 
made for India show that, though large 
powers were to be given to its Governors 
in urgent cases, the law was still to be 
supreme over all. One of these Acts, the 
26th of Geo. IIL. ¢. 16. s. 10, specifically 
states that no temporary Governor Ge- 
neral shall make any new rules or regu- 
lations without the consent of the whole 
Council; and it is now generally be- 
lieved that Mr. Harrington, one of the 
Members, did not originally concur in 
the passing of this law, though his name 
subsequently appeared at the foot of the 
regulation.—By the 26th Geo. ILI. c. 57. 
s, 29, persons resident in India, are de- 
elared to be amenable to the Courts here, 
for all misdemeanours; and by the 33d 
Geo. III. c. 52. s. 45, which declares that 
persons guilty of illicit correspondence 
with native powers may be seized: it 
appears that even then, trial and legal 
proceedings must be had before punish- 
ment. ‘The chief danger attributed to a 
free press in India, is the tendency which 
it may have to alienate the loyalty of the 
native powers from the British Govern- 
ment. But surely this view is most 
fallacious. I will ask, is not this more 
likely to be produced by an illicit and 
dualettinn corrrespondenece, than by 
open appeals “tata the press, carried 
on before the eyes of the Government 
itself? By the Acts of Parliament, it 
will be seen that even in the case of 
illicit correspondence, a specific accusa- 
tion is enjoined, and the party accused 
is to be allowed a list of witnesses, with 
a public trial, and all the usual protection 
ot the law. This is granted by lawto men 
committing the highest political crime 
which any man can commit in India— 
carrying on illicit correspondence with 
the native Princes : whilst, according to 
the actual practice, all that protection is 
withdrawn from persons guilty of the 
lesser offence—if that indeed can be 
called offence which has a tendency to 
produce the very opposite effect to that 
ascribed to it. The bare recital of these 
acts will prove, however, a most im- 
portant position, which is this: that when 
British subjects went to India, they 
were to have, according to the obvious 
and express intentions of the Legislature, 
— rights. Why else indeed should 
the Government of this country have sent 
out a Supreme Court of Legislature to 
India, with such powers as are invested in 
it, to hear, try, and determine all offences 
that can be committed there ? 

It has been said that I have alternately 
praised and ceuswed Sir Francis Mac- 
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naghten, and inconsistency is charged to 
me on that account. ‘The fact is, that 
I have praised whatever has appeared to 
me just, and censured what has appeared 
to me unjust. I am not bound to defeud 
the inconsistencies of others, or to imi- 
tate them myself. I hope, indeed, that I 
have arrived at a swied of life which has 
enabled me to appreciate sentiments ac- 
cording to their just value, and without 
reference to the person from whom they 
proceed, 

The doctrine of the learned Proprietor 
(Mr. Jackson), that the safety of India 
is mainly owing to the laws which pre- 
vent the accession of strangers into its 
territories, is most fallacious. I deny 
the soundness of this principle entirely, 
and ask, moreover, what are the East 
India Company themselves? Are not 
they and their servants all strangers? 
And is it possible that five or six thou- 
sand Englishmen resident in the great 
cities of India could improve the habits 
and minds of the uatives by whom they 
were surrounded there, and effect a 
certain proportion of good by residing 
among them, and that 20,000 English- 
men, if scattered elsewhere throughout 
the country, would not produce the same 
bevetits in proportion to their sphere of 
operation? Is all the good that can be 
done to India, to be effected through the 
immediate agency of the East India 
Company alone? Has your monopoly 
of trade given you also a monopoly of 
wisdom and virtue? and are the Com- 
pany to be alone considered as capable 
of diffusing improvement in the East ? 
When I deny this exclusive possession 
of a capacity to do good to the East 
India Company and its servants, | aim 
nevertheless ready to admit, that there 
is not any where (speaking of them 
generally) a more ore , orenlightened, 
or respectable body, to be found, than 
the servants of the Company in India; 
but the means and education which have 
made them what they are, are equally 
accessible to others: the free traders, and 
their agents, are enabled to import with 
them these good qualities equally andmust 
alike feel their necessity and advantages, 
1 contend, therefore, that the non-ac- 
cession of strangers (by which it mers 
persous not in the service of the East India 
Company alone are meant), so far from 
contributing to the safety of the Indian 
empire, hasan entirely opposite effect, aud 
that, on the contrary, it 1s the accession 
of strangers, which, when the hour of 
invasion or insurrection is at hand, will 
furnish it with its most efficient protec- 
tors. The great counterpoisé to the 
numerical superiority of the natives, 
which it is so Nesirable to encourage, is 
that of allowing the free colonization of 
India by Englishmen, which the hon. 
Proprietor appears to aa 

My desire to follow the learned Gen- 


tleman in the order in which he has in- 
troduced the points to which I feel it my 
duty to reply, will necessarily make my 
remarks appear without much connexion 
or arrangement; but [ shall confine my- 
self to these as closely as Lcan. When the 
act of persons going to India without a 
license at all, is spoken of as rendering 
them liable to removal, it should be ad- 
ded that even then the right of trial was 
still intended tu be given. Shall those, 
then, who go out wit/ licenses, that are 
subsequently withdrawn, be placed ina 
worse situation than those who go out 
without any authority whatever ? 

In referring to the Act of the 53d 
Geo. IIl., which gives the Governor 
General the power of sending English- 
men out of India, it is generally said, 
that this is an unconditional power, re- 
stricted by no limits. I dispute the pro- 
priety of this construction ; for the words 
are—‘* when any individual shall, in the 
judgment of the Governor General, have 


forfeited his claim te the countenance 


aud protection of Government.’’ ‘This 
claim must be founded on obedience to 
the laws; for protection and obedience 
are reciprocal, aud no man can forfeit 
his claim to protection as long as he 
obeys the laws under which he lives. 
If the power of banishment were intended 
to be unconditional, would the Legisla- 
ture have used such a form of expression 
as this? It must be clear, I think, that 
every individual who obeys the laws in 
India, has a claim ‘‘ to countenance and 
protection ”’ while there, as indeed have 
all men who obey the laws elsewhere. 
It is unjust, therefore, to withdraw that 
eee mg so long as obedience to the 
aws is observed. (Hear!) Applying 
these principles to my own case, I ask 
whether in all these things, or in any of 
them; and if in any of them, in which, 
I have offended? Have I offended any 
known law of England, or even of the 
East India Company? (Hear!) I have 
already said that no rule has the force of 
law, unless it be previously sanctioned 
by the Supreme Court; and these rules 
for the press, which it is said I have dis- 
regarded, uever were so sanctioned, 
until a/ter I had been punished for alleged 
breaches of them. Itis an ancient maxim 
of lawyers, that all penal statutes should 
be construed strictly, and that in all 
cases of doubt, the doubt should be in 
favour of the accused. Here, then, it 
may be well doubted, as a mere point of 
law, whether the power of banishiug those 
who forfeit their claim to protection, 
Was meant to be unlimited or not; but 
the lawyers of Calcutta seem never to 
have inquired into the matter, or to have 
thought of putting this construction on 
the clause before; although they should 
have known that, in strict justice no penal 
effect ought to be given to a rule which 
had ueither the form nor the force oflaw , 
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I have before said, that in the discussion 
of these points, I disclaim all personal 
feeling; my wish, as [ set out with 
avowing, was to meet the general ques- 
tion of the importance of a free press to 
india; but I am driven from that to re- 
ply to very different topics, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the delusion which 
the misstatements | am endeavouring to 
correct would otherwise be likely to 
create. Great stress has been laid, both 
in the last and present debate, on the 
assumption that a free mariner, having 
an especial license to trade on the high 
seas, is liable, should he discontinue his 
profession, to have that license with- 
drawn, and I am reminded of the con- 
dition of my license having been forfeited 
the moment [ quitted a sea-life for an 
occupation on shore. It is assumed that 
this iomae was intended to enable the 
possessor of it to do one thing exclusively, 
and no other: whereas, | take the fair 
meaning of it to be this—that the posses- 
sor should have an especial power of 
doing an especial thing, which other 
men without such a license could not 
do; but that, at the same time, the 
holder of the license should be free to 
do all other things, as other men, who 
are not prohibited. (Hear!) If it were 
Strjctly true that licenses were null and 
vol the moment their possessors ceased 
to act on them, and that a mariner, who 
had a license to sail from port to port, 
could do nothing else without forfeiting 
it; then a hackney-coachman who is 
licensed to drive from stand to stand 
could never alight, or even visit an ale- 
house, without forfeiting his power to 
drive again, which is too absurd to de- 
serve an answer. I maintain, therefore, 
that a free mariner does not, by quitting 
his profession, forfeit his liceuse to re- 
main in India. Does a merchant, by 
quitting one branch of trade for another, 
forfeit his license to continue in the 
country ? » Does an indigo planter, who 
afterwards becomes a general agent, also 
forfeit his? and are each of these, on 
quitting their particular occupations, no 
longer to remain in the Company’s do- 
minions? Sucha construction of the law 
as this is utterly untenable. It has been 
said that Sir Evan Nepean, upon my 
arrival in Bombay, found it necessary to 
send me away, although I received the 
most flattering testimony from his own 
hand, as to the honourable and useful 
nature of my pursuits: but the learned 
Proprietor has forgotten to state that in 
the letter addressed by me to Sir Evan 
on this subject (and which he is pleased 
to compliment as ably written), it was 
specifically shown, that the same charter 
which gave him the power of removing 
unlicensed persons from India, gave him 
likewise the privilege of licensing them 
to remain in Endia, until the pleasure of 
the Court of Directors coud be known 
from home, 


The learned Proprietor has told you, 
that the natives of India are among the 
most contented and happy of the human 
race: that their cup is quite overflowing 
indeed with bliss; and that the great 
danger to be apprehended is, that free dis- 
cussion would render those happy beings 
miserable. I value the happiness of the 
natives of India, Sir, above all other 
considerations: it is with me a_pre- 
eminent feeling; nay, I hold it to be of 
infinitely greater importance than the 
existence of the East India Company 
itself. If any thing could be satisfac- 
torily proved to havea tendency to lessen 
the happiness of the natives of India, |, 
for one, should set my face against it. 
But if they are really as happy as they 
are alleged to be, why not allow them the 
opportunity of expressing their joy? 
Ought you to attempt to repress” the 
feelings of those who could only, were 
their condition such as is described, 
ra you with congratulations ? 
Will it not be apparent to all the world, 
that he who stops the tongues or pens 
of men (happily, the action of their minds 
is not accessible to him), well knows that 
he impedes the publicity, or the utter- 
ance, of what would be deemed disadvan- 
tageous to himself? (Hear!) The world 
will Jaugh to scorn the man who says 
that people are all indescribably happy, 
at the very moment that he gags them 
to prevent the expression of their feel- 
ings. (Hear!) 

Much importance has been attached 
to the paragraph respecting Governor 
Elliott; and it has been characterized as 
“ribaldry.” IT have not at this in- 
stant Dr. Johnson’s definition of the 
term; but I have always understood it 
as meaning something coarse, vulgar, 
and exciting to mirth; but there was 
surely nothing of this description in 
mentioning an event asa public calamity. 
It is notorious, however, that the lan- 
guage Was not mine: it came to me in a 
etter, written upon black-edged paper, 
and sent up by the regular post from 
Madras. Jn looking back upon that 
transaction, I have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that it was indiscreet in me to 
have introduced this communication as I 
did: but let it be remembered that the 
impression was then universal through- 
out India, that the press was meant to 
be as free as in England: some allow- 
ance also will be made, perhaps, when it 
is considered that I was then a sailor 
rather than an editor, the latter occupa- 
tion being new to me; and thatindiscretion 
is the characteristic of the former profes- 
sion, there are many of the Directors 
behind the bar, bred like myself, on the 
ocean, who can no doubt bear ample 
testimony, and who will not, I trust, 
hastily condemn me for one indiscreet 
act. ([fear!) But, after all, if Mr. 
Elliot had been really the popular aud 
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amiable man Which his friends endeavour 
to represent him, could such ‘a letter as 
this alter the fact; aud would it not, 
ou the contrary, have excited a strong 
sympathy in his favour? When the Mar- 
quess of Hastings was attacked on some oc- 
casion through the Madras press, he treat- 
ed the matter with contempt, and he did 
right in so doing; the truth is, that men 
judge of others, not so much by what 
they hear, as by what they see, and 
therefore unfounded attacks have not at 
all the effect which some weuld impute 
tothem. On the occasion alluded to, [ 
did certainly express my regret, that I 
was ignorant of the existence of the re- 
culations, which were then for the first 
time brought to my notice; and however 
strange it may seem to the learned Pro- 
vase it is undoubtedly true, that I 

new nothing of them at the period of 
my first publishing the Calcutta Journal. 
1 was assisted in the purchase of that 
paper by others who thought more 
favourably of my writings, and of my 
capacity to be of service to the Indian 
public, through the press, than I did 
myself. Irepeat, however, that 1 knew 
not of these restrictions; the universal 
impression of the country at the time 
was, that there was no reservation in- 
tended in what Lord Hastings had 
already done, and that the press was as 
free as at home. ‘This was my own con- 
viction also, aud I therefore never even 
inquired about what [ had no reason to 
believe had any existence. It has been 
said that I not only knew of these regu- 
lations, but that I had spoken of them as 
**a tub thrown out to the whale,” ‘a 
rattle for children,” &c. Such I declare 
was not my opinion. I knew of no such 
thing; nor did [ ever use these expres- 
sions—though others may have dene so 
without my concurring in them. I am 
not bound to defend the Marquess of 
Hastings’s consistency or inconsistency— 
for of the latter, not even his best friends 
can acquit him. I contend that when 
his Lordship uttered the Reply to the 
Madras Address, he not only expressed 
his admiration of, but encouraged, and 
even invited, free discussion: and though 
men may entertaiu opposite opinions at 
different periods of their lives, it is not 
easy to suppose that any man could en- 
tertain, at one and the same moment, 
such opposite opinions as those contained 
in the Hestrictions on the Press, and the 
Reply which advocated its freedom ; and 
the last, in point of time, was the better 
authority of the two. But though not 
bound to defend the Marquess of Hast- 
ings from the charge of inconsistency, | 
will endeavour to deiend myself. (Hear!) 

With reference to the judicial proceed- 
ings against me in India, I was pleased 
to learn, from Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
that the Advocate General had advised 
no prosecutiou in the first case alluded 


to, that of Mr. Elliott, from the convic- 
tion in his own mind that no verdict 
could be obtained. If the paragraph 
however had been so unjustifiable as 
was contended, could not twelve men be 
found in Calcutta to whom it might be 
submitted; and who, if criminal, would 
pronounce on it as such? I was always 
ready to avow my extreme regret at hav- 
ing published any thing which gave dis- 
pleasure to the Marquess of Hastings, 
for I then thought that all men ought to 
be thankful to him for the revision of 
the old regulations; by which I always 
understood the abolition of the censor- 
ship, and the substitution of certain fixed 
rules in the place of vague caprice, with 
the understanding that the most lenient 
interpretation was to be given to these ; 
and that proceedings at law were to be 
substituted for punishment without trial. 
In every one of these few instances in 
which my name was concerned, | affirm 
that | did observe these regulations, not- 
withstanding that they were not law; 
and that | did, in every instance, in 
which it was possible, attend to the 
** warnings”’ which were given to me; 
or, in other words, that | never repeated 
what | was once reprimanded for doing. 

The learned Proprietor has read to the 
Court an extract of the Reply of Lord 
Hastings to the Madras Address, and I 
cannot but admire the presence of mind 
with which he stopped short at a certain 
point of that document, as a skilful 
pleader perhaps feels himself bound to 
do when the interests of his client are to 
be protected by deception. 

The learned Proprietor has told you 
that Lord Hastings, in his Reply, profes- 
sed his admiration of the right of free 
discussion: but how ?—** to be narrowed 
only by special and urgent cause assigned.” 
* Here then, (says Mr. Jackson,) is an ad- 
mission that the principle might be nar- 
rowed ; and no doubt his Lordship saw 
this fully.’ ‘Thus far the learned Gen- 
tleman: but let me go on with the re- 
mainder of the speech, from the moment 
at which he so ingeniously makes this 
sudden and convenient halt. Lord Hast- 
ings continued: ‘* The seeing no direct 
necessity for those invidious shackles, 
might have sufficed to make me break 
them. I know myself however to have 
been guided in the step by a positive and 
well weighed policy. If our motives of 
action are worthy, it must be wise to 
render them intelligible throughout an 
empire, our hold on which is opinion,” 
Here, then, is a distinct admission, that 
there was no necessity whatever tor the 
** narrowing”? which Mr. Jackson has 
quoted this very passage to prove Lord 
Hastings as adopting. Whether this be 
a fair use of such an authority or not, 
let the Court judge between us. ‘The 
remainder of his Lordship’s speech need 
not perhaps be read, The seuse of the 
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whole Reply is clearly this :—that good 
government had nothing to conceal, and 
might therefore challenge public scru- 
tiny; and yet so little does this apply to 
the Government of the Kast India lng 
pany practically, that they appear to 
wish to conceal every thing. (Hear!) 
‘The Marquess of Hastings obviously in- 
vited public scrutiny, on the acts of the 
Government of which he was at the 
head; whatever might have been the 
reserved construction of the regulations 
on which he afterwards laid so much 
stress. As I said before, I have nothing 
to do with his consistency or incon- 
sistency. It is for himself and his 
friends to explain these. 

It has been said that I interpreted his 
mere speech as having the full ferce of a 
Jaw: this, again, I deny. ) But it is 
strange enough that this should be com- 
= of by those who contend that 
1e had the power to make rules to fetter 
the press without the sanction of the 
Supreme Court, and to transport indi- 
viduals, by depriving them of their li- 
censes, without the concurrence of his 
Council. Surely, if he had aright to fet- 
ter the press with rules, and punish those 
who broke them, without the aid of his 
Council, he had equally the power, by the 
delivery of the speech so often quoted, 
to avow that he had taken off these re- 
strictions, and explain the reasons why 
he thought they ought not to remain. 
(Hear!) If the Members of his Council 
thought he had so much power without 
their co-operation, pee ought to have 

rotested against it at the time; but the 

on. Proprietor whom I see before me 
(Mr. Trant), knows that these Council- 
lors did not dissent. I saw him at the 
Government House on that day, with a 
number of public functionaries high in 
office; and, whatever might have been 
their private opinions, there was but one 
public sentiment on the subject, which 
was decidedly in favour of the liberty 
given. I was justified in putting, under 
these circumstances, the interpretation 
which I did upon the Marquess’s speech, 
and in acting upon it as if it had re- 
ceived the fuli concurrence of all his col- 
leagues. 

it has been said that I have described 
our empire in India as one of opinion; 
1 have done no such thing: but, ov the 
contrary, in opposition to this delusion, 
{ have contended that our nay in 
India is an empire of force. (Hear!) 
‘rhe present fettered state of the press 
shows that even the rulers themselves 
do not believe it to be an empire of opi- 
nion, in the sense in which that is gene- 
rally interpreted; but, suppose it were, 
and that the natives really wished us to 
govern them as we do, then there could 
be no greater argument used in favour 
of the liberty of the press, since it could 
hot possibly be dangerous to. hear our 
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praises published by them from one end 
of India to the other. 

With respect to the publication of the 

letter on the subject of the payment of 
the native troops, to which reference 
has been made, I fairly challenged the 
strictest investigation. 1 received that 
letter, as I stated, from an Officer, who 
vouched for, and was ready to prove, its 
truth. The communication attracted 
the attention of the Governor General, 
whose Chief Secretary wrote to me upon 
the subject, and I made him acquainted 
with the Officer’s name, having pre- 
viously received his authority so to do. 
It laid the foundation of an inquiry, and 
the facts alleged subsequently turned 
out to be true. Mr. Metcalf shortly after 
»roceeded to Hyderabad, to succeed Mr. 
tussell as resident there, and various 
other reforms, arising out of this, were 
understood to have been carried into 
effect. What danger, then, arose to the 
service, from showing that the troops 
were paid in base currency? The expo- 
sure corrected the evil aud obviated the 
danger. ‘The native troops, besides, sel- 
dom or never see the newspapers printed 
in the English language, and, even if 
they did, and could understand them, 
no mischief could ensue from stating to 
them what they must themelves know 
to be untrue, if it really were so. Sup- 
pose the first regiment of Guards were 
stationed at Gibraltar, and there paid 
their regular pay in pure silver dollars, 
do you think the editor of The Times, 
or of any other English newspaper, 
could persuade them, contrary to the 
evidence of their own senses, that their 
dollars were sixpences, and their silver 
brass? (Hear!) Do you think, then, 
that it depends upon the editors of 
newspapers to persuade the natives of 
India that they are joyous or discon- 
tented, happy or miserable, contrary to 
the evidence of their own sensations 
and knowledge, and just as such editors 
please ? 

The letter signed EmMutus has been 
also cited as something flagrant in the 
extreme. The writer of it complained 
that, in the Indian army, merit was 
overlooked, and interest governedever 
thing. This might have been the writer’s 
real convictiou ; but, for myself, I stated 
at that particular time, (1619,) that no 
opinion was more unfounded, and, on 
the day following the publication of that 
letter, I wrote a long article expressly 
to show that the imputation was not 
true ; so that at the same moment Lord 
Hastings saw the charge, he also saw the 
refutation. Thisis,indeed ,the only ration- 
al way to treat discontented men ; to hear 
them, tc reply to them, and to put them 
down, if they are wrong, by arguments 
and facts, and not to allow them to 
brood over their complaints in silence, 
or breathe them in whispers in small 
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cirdles, until the influence of the exag- 
geration or the falsehood increases so as 
to encompass large masses of society, 
and then become irresistible. (Hear!) 
‘The best way will always be found to let 
Truth and Falsehood meet and grapple 
in free and open encounter—if this were 
done, Truth would be sure to prevail. 
Lord Hastings, seeing the course [ had 
taken, admitted that it would be unplea- 
sant for him to resort to proceedings at 
law, and sent a friend to me for the pur- 
pose of explanation. It has been said 
that, on this occasion, [ made an apology. 
This, however, | deny: what I did 
amounted to this, and nomore. A letter 
was addressed by me to the Governor 
General in Council, in compliance with 
the conditions proposed by himself, 
which letter was read in the Supreme 
Court, expressing a regret that I had 
published any letter which had given 
offence to the Government, declaring 
that I did not participate in the opinion 
conveyed in that letter, but had, on the 
contrary, on the next day, exerted all 
ny power to refute it. 

It has been also said that I continued 
the career of boldness into which | had 
plunged, because boldness was necessary 
to profit. I beg to say that I did no 
such thing : not that such an experiment 
had not been attempted in India. There 
was a paper published there, the John 
Bull, which was bold enough in its at- 
tacks on private character, and which 
literally teemed with libels; not with 
what | alone should call libels, but what 
were proved to be such in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and pronounced by 
the Judge as not to be thought of with- 
out horror. ‘That paper, indeed, might 
be justly said to have dared ge thing 
for the sake of profit; but it did not 
succeed. If it be true that Lam a libeller, 
as sO Many pronounce me to be, | ask 
you to show me the record which justi- 
fies the use of that term. I am proud 
to answer that it is nowhere to be 
found. Is it not fair to 5 yap that the 
Bengal Government would select for 
prosecution the worst articles they could 
find from my pen, aud such as would 
best establish their own view of the case ? 
If, then, | am sueh a writer as you have 
heard me described, they could have had 
no difficulty in finding abundance of such 
libels as would have suited their pur- 

ose, and made my conviction inevitable. 
Sut they were utterly unable to convict 
me of any libel, against public or private 
character, by legal means; and even in 
those cases which they prosecuted by 
their Advocate General, they were unable 
to obtain a single verdict. [t is said that 
I libelled the Governor General, that I 
libelled the Commander in Chief, that I 
libelled the Government collectively, and 
private characters individually, that I 
libelled the Bishop of Calcutta, and was 


arraigned aud tried by a Court Martial 
for my offences. I cannot account for 
the infatuation which could lead any 
man to pronounce such a tissue of mis- 
representations as these; 1 cannot com- 
prehend how such assertions as these 
should have come, as they did, from a 
legal gentleman (Mr. Impey), speaking 
with an air of authority from within the 
bar; or how the individual, so making 
it, can escape from an imputation which 
I shall not pronounce, 

A distinction has been attempted to 
be drawn by the learned Proprietor (Mr. 
Jackson), between the Government cir- 
culating the prospectuses of the John 
Bull newspaper, and the inferior clerks 
or agents who might so have done. L| 
can, at once, put down this attempted 
distinction ; for | am ready to prove that 
the Government itself, through Mr. Se- 
cretary Lushington, ordered the Post- 
master-General of India to circulate the 
prospectus of the John Bull free of all 
charge ; and this was admitted to me, 
with this justification, that, some years 
before, the prospectus of the Caleutta 
Journal had been sent free in the same 
manner, ‘The prospectus of the Journal 
was, however, a mere announcement of 
a literary and political paper, without 
containing a slander on any man. ‘The 
prospectus of the John Bull, on the con- 
trary,set out with the avowal of this paper 
being intended to put down ‘ the gui/ty 
profit and guiltier popularity of the Cal- 
cutta Journal.’’ [t was, in short, a tissue 
of calumnies and misrepresentations from 
the beginning to the end; and, by its 
free circulation, the Government were 
— to the slanders it contained. This 
anguage, of guilty profit and guiltier 
popularity, was applied toa Journal which 
had always =~ through the Courts of 
Law triumphant, and had never yet been 
convicted of libel, public or private. 1 
asked the Government to circulate, 
equally free of charge, through the same 
channels, my reply to this prospectus 
that attacked me ; but this just privilege 
was refused. It was a series of accu~ 
satious, and not merely a prospectus ; 
and I was denied the fair privilege of 
replying to the calumnies it contained, 
on equal terms. Here, then, is a specific 
charge against the Government of Ben- 
gal, of having given this uudue support, 
in the manuer | have mentioned, to a 
paper which all parties, in England and 
in this Court, both within aud without 
the bar, hold to be infamous, and un- 
worthy of a Government to connect itself 
with. I also wish to call the attention 
of an hon. Proprietor (Mr. Trant), who 
seemed to doubt the fact, when stated by 
Mr. Hume, as to the custom (whether 
enjoined by the Government as a rule, or 
not, I am not aware) of marking at the 

ost-offices, in Persian characters at the 
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person who sends it to the post office, 
and those addressed to the newspapers 
especially. All letters, addressed to the 
Calcutta Journal, from the interior, were 
so marked, although [ did not often 
know the writers. A gentleman, an 
otticer, in Kurnaul, a stranger to me, 
wrote a letter to the Journal, stating 
that he had seena letter from Mr. Secre- 
tary Lushington, communicating a civil 
appointment to one of the Company's 
servants, and adding, in a postscript, 
** You are expected to take in the jenn 
Bull newspaper.”” (Hear, hear!) ‘The 
writer of the letter thus addressed to 
me, mentioned, in a postscript of his 
own, that his prospects in life would be 
materially affected, and, perhaps, en- 
tirely ruined, if [ divulged his name. I 
subsequently ascertained, by means of 
his name being written in Persian on 
the back of the letter, that he was an 
Officer in the Army; and he assured 
me, on his honour, that the statement 
which he transmitted was true. ‘That 
name is safely deposited in my confi- 
dence ; it never has been, and never 
shall be divulged to his injury. It is 
quite clear, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment in India countenanced and circu- 
lated the John Bull newspaper ; and 
were parties to that slanderous and ma- 
lignant career of falsehood, libel, and 
infamy, which is now, ‘1 believe, nearly 
at an end. 

From this I pass on to the alleged of- 
fensive remarks on the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, which have been so much com- 
mented upon by various speakers here 
and elsewhere. 1 have already said that, 
in the offences charged on me, | did not 
even break the rules which were so 
much dwelt upon ; though, for the reason 
I have before stated, they had never the 
force of law. Let me, however, briefly 
read the rule supposed to have been 
broken in the instance in question : it is 
this—Editors are prohibited from pub- 
lishing ‘*‘ offensive remarks levelled at 
the public conduct of the Members of 
the Council, of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta.” 
It is true that the name of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta is mentioned in these 
rules ; but, with respect to the paragraph 
of which the Bishop complained, all that 
it says is, that the writer had heard that 
the Chaplains had received orders from 
the Bishop, that they were not to hold 
themselves amenable to the civil autho- 
rities, but to the ecclesiastical alone. 
What was there that could be reasonably 
considered offensive to the Bishop, in 
this simple statement of a simple matter 
of facts ‘There was, surely, nothing 
here that could be called ‘‘ an offensive 
observation, levelled at the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta.” ** It is a gross prostitution 
of terms,” to borrow the language of the 
Indian Government on thig eccasion, to 
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say that this was a breach of the rules. 
I cannot repeat too often, that there is 
not a shadow of ground for saying that 
I disobeyed any even of those rules, un- 
lawful and absurd as they were. Are 
these, then, the ‘‘ offensive remarks” 
which even the Government could only 
characterize by the terms, ‘‘ certain loose 
publications’? Are these ‘the inde- 
cent attacks on the Bishop of Calcutta,’ 
of which it has been said that I have 
been guilty? Is it probable, if they had 
deserved these epithets, that they would 
not have been prosecuted at law, and 
yunished as they deserved? and that, at 
east, the parties complaining of them 
would not have called them so at the 
time? Yet, even then, they were merely 
called ‘loose publications,” which may 
mean any thing or nothing, just as the 
parties using it may choose. 

Some complaint has been made by the 
learned Proprietor as to the great length 
of my letters in reply tothe Government, 
and great praise is given to them for 
having had the patience to read them 
through. It was they, however, who 
threw down the gauntlet; and should | 
shrink from taking it up? If they chose 
to enter the conflict on the ground of 
reason, were they not to have reason in 
return? Every body will admit that an 
accusation may be very brief, but not so 
a defence, for which a mere denial will 
not do. 

It is impossible not to admire the 
manner in which the learned Proprietor 
has spoken of the indictment of the 
Secretaries. He says the Grand Jury 
found a true bill against me ; but he adds, 
as if it were a matter of little or no im- 
portance, that, when they came to trial, 
the Petty Jury did not quite agree ! Not 
quite agree, indeed! Is this, Sir, the 
way in which that transaction should 
be dismissed? The learned gentleman 
should have told you that they came to 
a unanimous verdict of acquittal, with- 
out even a moment’s hesitation: he 
might have added, also, that the Court 
itself (indecently enough, I admit, for so 
grave a place) rang with the acclama- 
tions of the auditors, and that I was 
almost carried home in triumph, so great 
and so general was the feeling of satis- 
faction that prevailed at the issue. It 
may give the Court some idea of the 
notions entertained by the Government 
of India as to what is libel and what is 
not, to state that the article here pub- 
lished was a letter, in which it was said, 
by way of illustrating another subject, 
that if no redress could be had from 
Government except through their Secre- 
taries, then no complaints would be re- 
dressed except such as the Secretaries 
pleased, or words to that effect. This is a 
mere truism, which is universally admitt- 
ed. For instance—if the Secretary of the 
East India Company were the only chan- 
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nel through which complaints could be 
made, then on the execution of his duty 
alone must depend whether his masters 
were or were not informed of such com- 
plaints. I must beg your attention, tor 
a few moments, to another point con- 
nected with this. During the time that 
elapsed between the indictment and the 
trial, certain discussions went on, the 
object of which was to discover whether 
this truism was a libelor not. It was for 
these discussions that the information 
was filed; but, when it was argued in 
Court, Sir Francis Macnaghten declared 
that, in his opinion, the information was 
illegal as well as cruel,—that the provo- 
cation I had received was extreme, and 
that the one case ought to be tried before 
the other. I had also been attacked by 
other publications in the mean time, 
but these were not once disturbed. The 
information was itself founded on the 
idea that we were discussing matters 
which were, in themselves, libels, whereas 
the issue proved that they were not ; 
and therefore, in truth, the information 
ought to have fallen to the ground of 
itself. But, I ask, why did Mr, Adam 
revive this information nearly twelve 
months after my acquittal ? Almost 
every one in India considered that the 
Government were already ashamed of 
the angry disposition they had evinced, 
and were permitting the subject gradu- 
ally to die away. My Solicitor applied to 
the Company’s Advocate General, Mr. 
Spankie, who is now in this country, 
and must remember the fact, and was 
by him informed that the Government 
did not mean to bring the matter for- 
ward, and that the proceedings might 
be considered to be at an end, on which 
I closed my legal accounts. Sir Francis 
Macnaghten had previously said that the 
information was illegal and cruel, and, 
in fact, when applied to, had refused to 
try it; but, when Chief Justice Blossett 
came out, the information was again re- 
vived, and brought before the Court for 
trial. It must have been handed up by 
Mr. Spankie, who had before told my 
Solicitor that the Government did not 
mean to proceed upon it. I attribute no 
blame to Mr. Spankie, personally, for 
this ; he, no doubt, discharged his duty 
according to the instructions he re- 
ceived. ‘This information was thus re- 
vived immediately on the arrival of Chief 
Justice Blossett, but that Judge did not 
live to try it; and, soon after this, my 
removal from India rendered it unneces- 
sary to proceed. 

It has been said that I admitted the 
legality of the restrictions : I never did 
admit, and never could have admitted, 
their legality. ‘They were, to all intents 
and purposes, private ; they were never 
registered in the Supreme Court. No 
persons ——- to think of them; not 
one individual in a hundred ever. beard 
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of their existence before they were called 
into force. Originally they were trans- 
mitted to the editors of newspapers 
only, and were unknown to all the world 
besides ; but I repeat that | knew nothing 
of them at the period of my first com- 
mencing the Calcutta Journal, nor until 
a considerable time afterwards. 

The learned Gentleman (Mr. Jack- 
son) has endeavoured to show you that 
the present licensing of newspapers in 
India, corresponds with the licensing of 
presses in this country. This, however, 
Is not the case; and I will show you, at 
once, a palpable distinction between 
them. ‘The license for establishing a 
press in this country may be had by any 
man who applies for it, on the payment 
of a few shillings, and securities against 
libel; the object being merely to indicate 
where his pressis to be found, and whoare 
to be amenable to the laws for its offences. 
In fact, the license cannot be refused 
upon a ae ge application, and, when 
once granted, it can never be taken away. 
The printer here, cannot be punished 
by the deprivation of his license ; even 
the verdict of a Jury cannot touch it; 
when once given it is irrevocable. In 
India, however, no printer can obtain a 
license but such as the Government 
chooses ; and, when granted, it may be 
revoked at their pleasure, without trial 
or inquiry of any kind. ‘There is no re- 
semblance, therefore, between the Indian 
and the British license; you might as 
well compare the East to the West— 
there is, in fact, no point of similarity 
between them ; they are, in every respect, 
opposed to each other. Great stress has 
been laid upon the magnanimity (as it is 
called) with which my private property 
was, it is said, respected when the new 
laws were passed. How is this, how- 
ever, with respect to this very license 
for the continuance of the Calcutta 
Journal? If the license be of any value, 
it must arise from the security of its 
possession ; for to give a license one 
day, reserving the power of taking it 
away, for any capricious reason, or for 
none at all, the next, is not conferring a 
very essential favour. I at first thought, 
naturally enough, that the protection of 
the Court would have been given to the 
license of the Calcutta Journal, of which 
I was the principal proprietor ; but I 
have since found my mistake, for, by the 
systematic hostility with which my inte- 
rests have been opposed in India, I find 
my property, at last, cut down and alto- 
gether destroyed. 

One gentleman has said, in the course 
of this debate, that it was not for him 
to say whether the observations of mine, 
which had led to these proceedings, were 
just or unjust. Why, then, profess to 
talk of merits or demerits ? and yet, at 
the same time, to profess an utter indif- 
— as to whether the Government 
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or myself were right or wrong? I have, 
I think, shown you that the articles rela- 
tive to the Bishop, to Military Pay, and 
others, which were alleged to have been 
libels, were not so. I have declared to 
you, and challenged the proof, that IL 
neither broke any regulation nor disre- 
garded any warnings that I ever reccived. 
Lask what warning I neglected? when 
and where was it specified? The warn- 
ing could not mean that I should do 
nothing; there must have been some 
specification, something must have been 
prohibited. What was it ? When warned 
not to speak of Mr. Elliott again, I re- 
frained—when warued to respect the 
Bishop, I did so—when warned to abstain 
from military discussions, I did abstain ; 
and, whenever [ had been reproved for 
any defined offence, I never again re- 
peated it. But let us even suppose that 
many distinct and definite warnings had 
been given (which, however, never oc- 
curred), the importance of each warning 
must depend upon its legality, and on 
the right of the party to give it. One 
man might say to another, ‘* You must 
not go out in your carriage, or take your 
evening drive.” The Governor might 
warn a man not to wear a white jacket, 
or appear in public in any garment but 
a green ove: but has he legally the 
power to give, or ought he to have a 
right of punishing men who neglect, such 
warnings as these ? ‘The rules laid down 
for the press I have already told you 
were not sanctioned by law ; freedom of 

ublication had never been restrained in 
India by law, and no man has a right to 
warn another against a lawful act; he 
might as well assume authority to put a 
pistol to your breast, and warn you that, 
if you refused your purse, he would 
punish you for resistance. But would 
such a warning as this be lawful ? 

I come, at length, to the case of Dr. 
Bryce, which is considered to be the 
consummation of my misdeeds. For the 
sake of the argument I will here admit 
that, to speak against any of the public 
authorities, including the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, mentioned in the rules for the 
press, might subject a man to punish- 
ment though he should have broken no 
law: but I have yet to learn when the 
same protection which was given to the 
highest functionaries of the state, was 
shed around the sacred person of this 
Scotch clergyman also? Let the regu- 
lations be ever so minutely examined, 
and there will not be found one of 
them of which this could be called a 
yiolation. Did observations on the un- 
fitness of Dr. Bryce, for a Clerk of Sta- 
tionery, come within the interdict prohi- 
biting offensive remarks levelled against 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta? Was this 
a disquisition on the ‘* political transac- 
tions” of the Indian Goveqnmant? or 
was the safety of an empire ip India to 
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be endangered because of these animad- 
versions on a Reverend Clerk of Statiou- 
ery? Where, then, was the offence? The 
rules were in no respect infringed upon. 
I challenge any man to meet me upon 
that point with facts. As to private 
scandal, whilst connected with the press 
of India, no man was more free from 
imputation of indulging in it than myself. 
(Hear!) I had no conviction for libel 
ever recorded against me; but we all 
know that those who had, were honoured 
and rewarded by those in power, whist 
I was expelled from the country by these 
same impartial rulers, without a trial, a 
hearing, or a defence. 

{t has been said that there was a spe- 
cified and declared penalty attached to 
the infraction of the rules, and that pro- 
ceedings had been instituted against me 
in consequence. I deny that such pro- 
ceedings were known to me, The couse- 
quences of an infraction were stated to 
be these, that the individual should be 
** proceeded against in such manner as 
the Governor in Council may deem ap- 
plicable to the offence.’ Not by trans- 
portation without inquiry or trial, for 
this is a punishment that cannot be ap- 
plicable to any offence ; but by a proceed- 
ing at law, and subject to the verdict of 
a Court. ‘The power of summary punish- 
ment, which was here acted upon, was 
never intended to meet such offences as 
this, nor did the Legislature ever appre- 
hend the danger from the freedom of 
publication which could alone justify 
such alarm. Even after my license was 
withdrawn, I had still the opportunity of 
writing for two months, that being the 
period allowed before removal could 
take place; aud, if great mischief could 
have been done by the press, here was 
ample opportunity to effect it : but | had 
no power to make persons believe that 
they were extremely miserable, when 
they must have known whether they 
were happy or not better than 1 could 
possibl ytellthem. As well might Surajah 

owlah have attempted to persuade those 
who were suffering suffocation in the 
black hole at Calcutta, that they were 
as well off as those who breathed the 
pure air Geel. as I, by any writings of 
mine, could have hoped to persuade a 
people that they were unhappy when 
they were surrounded by comforts and 
pleasures. 

I have no wish to trouble the Court 
further; I should, perhaps, apologize for 
having occupied so much of their time, 
and, at least, thank them for the atten- 
tion with which { have been heard. The 
Court must perceive that I have not goue 
through any prepared speech—I have 
merely, on the spur of the occasion, 
replied to Mr. Jackson, in the order in 
which the several points introduced by 
him followed each other, and I have 
done sg uuder considerable disadvan- 
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tages ; for, however fluent practice may 
have rendered my pen, | am not accus- 
tomed to address large assemblies, this 
being the first time of my ever having 
done so thus publicly and at any length. 
I came into this Court, as 1 have before 
stated, under the hope that the great 
general question of the importance of a 
free press to India, would alone have 
been discussed, aud I was prepared to 
take my share in that discussion; but, 
as the learned Gentleman, to whom [ 
have replied, thought proper to give an 
entirely different turn to the debate, and 
took such especial pains to create a false 
impression on the personal details of the 
question at issue, I could not permit his 
assertions to go unanswered, and have, 
accordingly, done my best to refute them. 
(Cheers.) 

I know not, Sir, what opinions may 
be entertained of my general character 
in this Court, whether favourable or un- 
favourable ; I believe, however, that you 
will give me credit for povsessing the 
quality ef perseverance at least. 1 am 
not the man to put my hand to the 
plough and look back. I regard this as 
only the first of a series of discussions 
which I hope to attend here and else- 
where, on the state and government of 
India, It is not merely for a redress of 
injuries done to me (which I ask not now) 
that [am anxious for discussion ; neither 
is it for justice to my successor that I[ 
ain alone interested ; though the day will 
come, I hope, when his case will also be 
laid before you. But while life, and 
health, and strength shall remain to me, 
the interests of the Natives of India shall 
be advocated ; and, if you will not per- 
mit us to breathe in whispers in India, 
you must be prepared for thunders here. 
(General cheers.) 

An Hon. PRoprRiIETOR,whose name we 
could not learn, said that he had listened 
with great attention to what had failen 
from Mr. Buckingham, but that, never- 
theless, he was not satisfied that that 
gentleman had shown the system he had 
carried on in India to have been com- 

tible with law. His residence in India 

e must have considered as a matter of 
contract, and inseparable from an obe- 
dience to the laws and to the existing 
authorities ; he had not obeyed the latter, 
and as to the warnings which he had re- 
ceived, they were most distinct and spe- 
cific; he was, at the time, referred to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament, 


“and was, therefore, justly subject to the 


penalties he had incurred. 

‘The CHAIRMAN addressed the Court as 
follows :—I regret that, at this late hour, 
it is incumbent upon me to say a few 


‘words on this question: they shall be 


only a very few words, because the sub- 
ject has been so fully discussed. The 
hon. Proprietor, not now in his place, 
who opened the debate at the last Court, 


stated that his object was to produce dis« 
cussion; [ am sure the Court will agree 
with me in thinking that that object has 
been fully attained, for not only has every 
gentleman on either side of the question 
had an opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments at large, but Mr. Bucking- 
ham, I rejoice to say, has also stated his 
own view of the case, which he has 
done, too, with great ability. (Hear!) I 
regret that it has so happened that in- 
stead of devoting the great abilities which 
he has exhibited this day to the acauire- 
ment of a fortune in India, he appears 
here as an appellant against the adminis- 
tration of the law. (4) The Governor 
General was bound, by law, under the 
circumstances of the case, to remove Mr. 
Buckingham; but the same law which 
gives the Governor General the power of 
removal, also gives to the person against 
whom that power is exercised, the right 
of appeal in this country. 1 am decidedly 
of opinion that Mr. Adam in all that he 
has done, did no more than his duty. 
Had he done less, he would not have 
deserved the character which the Com- 
pany give him credit for, namely, that 
of being a servant of emiuent talent 
and integrity. (Hear!) It has been at- 
tempted to be made out that Mr. Buck- 
iugham’s removal from India, was the 
consequence of his remarks on Dr. 
Bryce alone. | deny that such is the 
case. Mr. Buckingham was five or six 
times told by the Government, that 
being not Mr, Adam, but Lord Hastings 
in Council, that his next offence, what- 
ever it might be, (¥) whatever strictures 
he might make on the acts of Govern- 
ment, would be followed up by his re- 
moval from India. . Mr. Adam was of 
opinion with the rest of the Council, 
that Mr. Buckingham should have been 
removed at a nearly period of his career; 
but the Marquess of Hastings took upon 
himself, under the Act of Parliament, 
the responsibility of saying that he would 
give him another warning. The Mar- 
quess of Hastings left India in January, 
and, [ believe, in the following month 
Mr. Buckingham tovk occasion to com- 
ment on the appointment of Dr. Bryce. 
Mr. Adam was then bound, in honour to 
himself, to his colleagues, and to the 
Marquess of Hastings, to fulfil the pledge 





(a) Mr. Buckingham had acquired a fortune 
in India ; as large a one, at least, as he had any 
ambition to possess: a property which was 
calculated under competent management, to 
yield him at least 5,000/. a year for life; but, by 
the conduct of the Indian Government, he has 
been crueliy and unfeelingly deprived of this. 
It is now utterly destroyed, and himself and 
family are reduced from the possession of this 
provision for their declining years, te the neces- 


-sity of beginning the world again in some other 


Jess dangerous and precarious pursuit. 

(6) And which it was, therefore, impossible 
to define or avoid, as no one could tell what 
might be considered an offence, 
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which had been given for the removal of 
Mr. Buckingham, and consequently Mr. 
Buckingham was removed. But his re- 
moval, as [ have before said, was not 
determined upon, solely on account of 
his remarks respecting Dr. Bryce: that 
was ouly one of a series of acts. I can- 
not give a stronger proof of the litue 
necessity there was for Mr.° Bucking- 
ham’s comments upon the appointment 
of Dr. Bryce than this; that when, in 
yursuance of the Act of Parliament, the 
ndian Government sent home an account 
of that appointment, the Court of Direc- 
tors expressed strong objections to it. (¢) 
(Hear!) Does not this prove that the 
law as it stands is sufficient for all pur- 
poses of good government, and that the 
control of the press is unnecessary. (7) 

Mr. Buckingham has told us that he 
has been inconsistent and indiscreet. 

Mr. BuckincuaM.—Not ‘* incousist- 
ent,”’ no such expression was ever used. 

‘The CHainMAN.—I should be sorry to 
use words not uttered by the hon, Pro- 
prictor himself: I will therefore merely 
say ** indiscreet.”” But it should be con- 
sidered that his indiscretion, to apply no 
harsher term to his conduct, might be 
highly mischievous to the Government of 
India, 

1 will not attempt to argue the legal 
question ; but [ must say, I always under- 
stood that a free mariner’s license au- 
thorized the person possessing it to trade 
only, and not to reside in India. I think 
that the argument of the hon. and learned 
Proprietor (Mr. R. Jackson) must have 
carried conviction to the mind of every 
person who has heard him. It is not 
for us to criticize the law, but only to 
carry it into effect, It is for another 
assembly to determine whether there 
shall bea free press in India, or whether 
the system which has been sanctioned by 
the wisdom and experience of ages shall 
continue. Does it follow that because a 
free press is found to be necessary in 
this country, that it is requisite in India? 
Mr. Buckingham says that the Govern- 
ment of India is not despotic, and yet he 
adds that he must have worn a white 
jacket if the Governor General had 
ordered him to doso, ‘This is inconsist- 
ent. (e) But whatever the Government 


(c) Here then is an admission, that what it 
was right in the Directors to condemn and to 
destroy, was wrong in Mr. Buckingham merely 
tw reprove! What an admirable standard of 
right and wrong is this! 

(d) Certainly not, unless it could be shown 
that every improper act was remedied without 
the press; but, in truth, unless the press bad 
censured this appointment of Dr. Bryce first, it 
would never have been publicly heard of, and 
never annolled. : : 

(e) Mr. Buckingham argued that it was in- 
correct to assuine that the Government of India 
always Was, now is, and always must be a des- 
potism ; as it was intended by its native as well 
as its British legislatyrs that it showd be a 
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of India was, it existed under an Act of 
Parliament which said, ‘‘ such is the 
mode in which India shall be governed.” 
There has been no violation of that Act 
of Parliament, and therefore there is no 
ground of complaint. 

If 1 were to occupy the time of the 
Court longer, 1 should only repeat the 
arguments which have already been so 
ably stated. The object of those who in- 
troduced the question has been attained. 
We have had two days of discussion, and 
if we were to have two days more, | do 
not see that we could expect any thing 
but a repetition of what has been said. 
(Hear!) 

Captain Gowan next rose to address 
the Court, but we regret that the con- 
fusion which prevailed during the time 
the hon. Proprietor was speaking, pre- 
vented us from hearing him distinctly. 
We understood him to say, that he rose 
principally for the purpose of ane his 
testimony to the competency of Ram 
Mohun Roy to write the Memorial which 
had been so often referred to in the 
the course of the discussions. He had 
received a letter from that individual re- 
lative to a subject which he (Captain 
Gowan) had much at heart, namely, the 
foundation of some schools in fadia, 
which was written with extraordinary 
talent, which letter he would read to the 
Court. 

He was anxious also to take that op- 
portunity of adverting to some remarks 
which on a former day fell from an hon. 
Bart. (Sir C. Forbes) whom he much re- 
spected, relative to the missionaries in 
India. (Here the cries of ‘ question” 
became very loud.) 

Sir C. Fores rose and said, that wn- 
less the Court gave a fair hearing to 
gadous on both sides of the question, 
1¢ would move for the adjournment of 
the Court. 

Captain Gowan continued.—He was 
sorry to find that the hon. Bart. joined in 
the unfeeling cry which was raised in 
some quarters against those good, zea- 
lous, and able men. ‘They had_ placed 
themselves at the head of every thing 
distinguished for virtue and talent in 
India. ‘To them was owing the esta- 
blishment of an Agricultural Society in 
Bengal. The hon. Proprietor was pro- 
ceeding to some remarks which had 
been made in the course of the debate 
respecting the extension of the British 
empire in India, when 

The CuHairnmMan begged him to con- 
government of law. It is practically a despo- 
tism, however, only because the Governor may 
banish any man without trial, for any reason, or 
for none; so that baving this power to hold, in 
terrorem, over all men’s heads, he sets aside the 
law, and terrifies them by the fear of ruin if they 
resist, into an obedience to any unlawful orders 
he may think proper to issue for their observ- 
—~ This is practical despotism under theore- 
cc law, 
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fine himself to the question before the 
Court. 

Captain Gowan then said, that he 
would reserve his observations on the sub- 
ject to which he had alluded, till a future 
opportunity. 

Mr. BuckINGHAM.—To set the ques- 
tion, with respect to the authorship of 
the Memorial at rest, so far as regards 
myself, | beg to state, in explanation, 
that I never knew of the existence of the 
document until after I lett India, At the 
moment of my leaving Calcutta, no ap- 
prehension was entertained that any new 
regulations would be framed with re- 
spect to the press; and unless I could 
be supposed to have the gift of prophecy, 
it was quite impossible that I could 
either foresee the state of things that was 
about to happen, or prepare any Me- 
morial for such an occasion. 

Sir C. Forbes.—After what has been 
said respecting this Memorial, | feel it 
necessary to state, that Sir J. Malcolin 
has expressed his decided opinion that 
it was written by Ram Mahun Roy, and I 
am certain that there are many natives of 
India capable of the same effort. Iam 
sorry at this late hour to take up the 
time of the Court, but I feel it necessary 
to offer a few observations ou some of 
the points which have been touched 
upon. It has been said that if a man 
goes to India with a free mariner’s 
license, that license becomes forfeited the 
moment he abandons the seafaring pro- 
fession. I beg to enter my protest against 
a doctrine calculated to excite the greatest 
alarm amongst thousands of our fellow- 
subjects in India. I defy any person to 
produge an Act of Parliament which 
authorizes this distinction of licenses. 
In the 53d of the King, which has been 
so frequently referred to, nothing is said 
about a ‘* free mariner’s license.” The 
fact is that the Company are bound to 
grant licenses to al: persons applying for 
them, unless special reasons exist against 
it, for the purposes not only of trade, but 
a oemientinn useful knowledge in 
India. ‘The only difference with respect 
to the licenses consists in the amouut of 
fees which are paid on receiving them. 

If any thing could reconcile me to the 
arbitrary power of banishment which has 
been exercised in Mr. Buckingham's 
case, it would be the application of it to 
the Missionaries; for I am convinced 
that if they be not driven out of India, 
they will drive us out. (Hear! and a 
laugh.) I do not allude to the Mission- 
aries at Serampore, who indeed have 
ceased to be missionaries in the sense in 
which that term is usually applied, but 
to those itinerant lecturers who go about 
the country preaching from tubs. The 
effect of the amendment proposed by the 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 1s to 
express unqualified approbation of pro- 
ceedings which never, whilst | live, will 


IT consent to approve of. (Hear!) The 
Chairman has allowed us to hear the 
letter in which the Directors expressed 
their approbation of Mr. Adam's con- 
duct. I wish he had also favoured us 
with the signatures which were attached 
to that letter. (Hear!) I submit that it 
was ouly with reference to the article om 
Dr. Bryce, that Mr. Buckingham should 
have been proceeded against. The sub- 
ject indeed was hardly worthy of the ex- 
ercise of his abilites. Ido not think it 
was just or necessary for the Govern- 
ment to travel back to eight or nine 
offences which had been already atoned 
for, as a ground for banishing Mr. Buck- 
ingham. Upon the whole [am compel- 
led to repeat, that my impression is that 
Mr. Buckingham has been treated with a 
degree of rigour which the circumstances 
of his case do not warrant. 

I do not stand up here to argue for 
such a liberty of the press as would en- 
able individuals to abuse the Government 
in India; but I think that whatever re- 
strictions may be imposed, they should 
be definite, in order that a man might 
know when he transgressed. [am satis- 
fied that Mr. Buckingham would have 
been banished at an earlier period, had it 
not been for the Marquess of Hastings ; 
but the first opportunity which presented 
itself after that nobleman’s departure 
was seized upou for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of that gentleman. So deter- 
mined was the spirit of hostility against 
Mr. Buckingham, and so well was its 
existence known, that after the de- 
parture of the Marquess of Hastings, he 
was secretly advised that it would be 
better for him to quit the settlement for 
atime. I ask Mr. Buckingham whether 
this was not the case? (Hear! from 
Mr. Buckingham.) His anticipated re- 
moval from India was the common topic 
of conversation even amongst ladies in 
the ball-rooms—‘* I know what will be 
done with Mr. Buckingham,” said one, 
‘and I know too,” said another: (A 
laugh.) ‘* Mr. Adam is determined to 
send him off at the first opportunity,” 
said a third. It has been said that no 
private feeling has mixed itself up with 
the proceedings against Mr. Buckingham. 
How can I believe this, when I know 
that, not content with banishing Mr. 
Buckingham, Mr. Adam has since 
ruined his prospects, by suppressing his 
paper? (Hear!) It is my opinion that 
this Court is bound to give Mr. Buck- 
ingham an indemnification for the de- 
struction of his property. (Hear !) 

With respect to the case of Mr. Arnot, 
I disapprove of the manner in which that 
geutleman was seized on neutral terri- 
tory, and sent on board ship. He was 
under the protection of the French 
Government ; and | consider his seizure 
tobeadirect violation of neutrality, which 
1 am astonished that the French haye 
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Directors evinced to get possession of 
the Dutch territories ; they will, doubt- 
less, be equally anxious to become 
masters of the French possessions in 
India; and it will soon happen that no 
person in India will dare to open his 
month on the subject of the acts of Go- 
vernment. Unless the Indian Government 
obtain possession of the French terri- 
tories, their attempt to stifle discussion 
will be defeated ; for what is to prevent 
individuals from establishing printing 
pressesin the French settlements, whence 
may issue any publication, the circulation 
of which it will be impossible to control ? 

Mr. Buckingham’s paper was always 
a most valuable vehicle of public infor- 
mation, and I am sorry that it is sup- 
pressed, because there is no other paper 
in India which approaches its excellence. 
I consider that the argument of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) 
is extremely fallacious, which | attribute 
to his want of local knowledge regarding 
India. I regret that persons in this 
country are too much in the habit of 
Jooking down upon the natives of India. 
A cry of “*No!’’) It is impossible to 
deny the fact. No longer ago than on 
the discussion respectiug the East India 
trade in the last session, there were only 


five Members out of the whole House of 


Commons who united to prevent the 
natives from being excleden from par- 
ticipating in the advantages of that 
measure. It would be wise, however, 
to adopt a more conciliatory line of con- 
duet towards the natives. The worm 
when trampled upon will turn against 
the foot that wounds it; and the day 
may not be far distant when the natives 
of Yndia will be driven to assert their 
rights. I would advise the Company to 
give back to the natives a part of that 
immense whole of which they have rob- 
hed them. ‘The whole of our dominions 
in India have been acquired by a sys- 
tem of plunder. ‘The natives are dis- 
»osed tu be attached to us, and are thank- 
ful for any kindness which may be shown 
tothem. f declare to God that [ never 
met with an instance of ingratitude on 
the part of an Indian; but I cannot say 
so much for my own countrymen. 

Mr. Hume rose to reply.—The course 
of proceeding which has been taken this 
day has surprised me more than any 
thing | ever witnessed in this Court. 
My hon. and learned Friend (Mr. R. 
Jackson) has taken a course inconsist- 
ent with experience, and such as has 
never before been pursued. I opened 
the question by declaring that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s case should form no part of the 
subject ; but merely be alluded to as an 
exemplifiation or illustration of it. ‘The 
subject 1 introduced was involved in this 
inquiry—Whether, we being deputed to 


I think I can account now 
for the great anxiety which the Court of 
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promote the welfare of India, a free 
press is not the best means of attaining 
that object. ‘To this moment not one 
of the arguments or facts in my speech 
have been replied to. 1 moved a resolu- 
tion declaring that it was the duty of this 
country to promote the welfare of India, 
and my hon. and learned Friend moves, 
as an amendment on that, a resolution, 
expressing the approbation of the Court 
with respect to the proceedings which 
have taken place against Mr. Bucking- 
ham. The document on which he 
grounds his amendment has never been 
wroperly before this Court or the public. 
| pronounce the proceedings to be unfair 
and irregular. On the present occasion 
my hon. and learned Friend has acted 
contrary to the principle to which I have 
always hitherto known him adhere, 
namely, that of moving for papers upon 
which to found his opinion of any case. 
My learned Friend says he is ready to 
meet me on the question of a free press ; 
tnen why does he not meet me now in- 
stead of moving an amendment, the ob- 
ject of which is to prevent the Court 
from getting necessary information. Jf 
the Court should approve of the amend- 
ment, that act will remain a memorial of 
their absurdity. 

I rejoice that Mr. Buckingham has had 
an opportunity of statin his case; and | 
put it to any Member of this Court whe- 
ther he has not completely exculpated 
himself from the various charges which 
have been made against him. To pass 
an opinion on his case without being in 
possession of the information which is 
neeessary to the right understanding of 
it, will be the extreme of injustice: it 
will be using the power of a majority 
against the dictates of reason. I protest 
against the amendment; it is uncalled 
for; it is no answer to my motion, and 
I deeply regret that it has been made. 
(Hear!) 

Mr. R. Jackson contended that he had 

ursued no unusual course in moving 

is amendment. It was true, that his 
hon. Friend had moved only one of the 
resolutions ; but he had referred to the 
whole of them in his address, throdghout 
which he condemned the proceedings 
which had taken place against Mr. 
Buckingham. His hon. Friend did him 
injustice when he said that he (Mr. J.) 
had not replied to his speech. He thought 
that he had taken an accurate review of 
every part of it. (¢) It was impossible, 
after reading the documents which Mr. 
Buckingham had published, for any man 





(¢) Mr. Hume’s speech was mainly directed 
to the general question of a free press in Indie ; 
and Mr. Jackson’s answer to, or accurate review 
of, every part of it, was this; “* As to the ques- 
tion of a free press in India, I can hardly argue 
it gravely ; it appears to me so full of danger and 
— full and triumphant answer, 
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to say that he wanted further information 
to enable him to judge whether the 
Court of Directors have acted properly 
in approving of the conduct of the Indian 
Government. 

His hou. Friend seem to think that 
there was some understanding between 
himself and the Directors with respect to 
the amendment. It was perfectly notori- 
ous that a despatch of the kind which had 
been read, had been sent to India. The 
fact was stated in Parliament. If his 
hon. Friend would move at any time 
for the regulations respecting the press, 
with the view of making them more 
liberal or acceptable, he would be 
prepared to support him; but that had 
nothing to do with the great question of 
the uncontrolled freedom of the press for 
which he (Mr. Hume) had all along con- 
tended. (f) 

Mr. Hume said that kis hon. and 
learned Friend contended that the Court 
Was in possession of all the information 
which his motion asked for. That was 
not the case. He (Mr. H.) had not seen 
the Minutes of Council and Correspon- 
dence between the Government and 
the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control; and at present he was un- 
able to say, with certainty, whether 
Mr. Buckingham's removal from 
India was the act of the Governor in 
Council, or of any other person. The 
opinion of the Court, if it were pro- 
nounced in the absence of the necessary 


(f) This fallacy has been a hundred times 
exposed, and yet a hundred times repeated. No 
one has ever yet contended for a free and uan- 
controlled press; but a free press, subject to the 
control of the laws, and a trial by jury. 





documents, would not be of the smallest 
value, 

Mr. R. Jackson observed that Mr. 
Buckingham had in his own work stated 
that he was removed by the Governor 
General. ‘The gentlemen who had 
spoken, had been all “ reasoning upon 
the facts which the defendant in the 
cause, if he might so call Mr. Bucking- 
ham, had himself furnished. (¢) 

The CHAIRMAN said, that the resolu- 
tions of the hon, Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
were nearly similar to those which had 
been negatived on a former day. It was 
true, however, that in the requisition 
by which the Court were this day assem- 
bled, the name of Mr. uskinabons did 
not appear, 

The first resolution was then put and 
negatived; (4) and the amendment was 
carried, 

At the request of Mr. Hume, the 
Chairman put the question on the second 
and third resolutions, which were both 
negatived, 

‘The Court then adjourned at half past 
eight o’clock, 





(gy) And Mr. Impey, the legal advocate of the 
Court, had before avowed that all these facts 
were admitted. 

(4) The reader should turn back to the first 
resolution, at p. 96, to see the full absurdity of a 
body of men giving a decided negative to a 
plain and inéontrovertible fact. He will then 
understand, what might else appear incredible, 
thatif the Directors were to move a Resolution 
which went to declare that all Englishmen in 
India were Chinese ; that Leadenhall-street was 
St. James’s; or that a square and a circle were 
the same figure; they would support it, upon 
the same principle that they here opposed a 
plain matter of history and fact, and without 
the least scruple whatever, gave their sanction 
to record a lie! 
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The great length of the debate in the present Number, occupies much of the 


space that we should willingly devote to literary and scientific intelligence, for 
the sake of maintaining that interest and variety which we hope always to give 
to the contents of our Work as a whole, though, from the pressure of particular 
kinds of information at one time, and its insufficiency at others, no two Numbers 
can be exactly alike in the uniform devotion of a certain number of pages to 
each particular department. We had prepared for our present Number, a Literary 
Report, embracing reviews of several publications of interest connected with the 
colonies ; but they must be deferred till a future opportunity, and for the pre- 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 

A Plan of the Town of Madras and its 
Limits, as surveyed in 1622, for the Use 
of the Justices in Sessions. By William 

venshaw, Captain, Civil Engineers. 

Memoranda for the Dress of the Gene- 
ral and Staff Officers, and for all Officers 

longing to the Establishment of Fort 
St George. 12mo. 

Plowden’s Answer to the Abbé Dubois. 
Evans's History of Van Dieman’s Land, 


sent we must content ourselves with a list of works published. 





Remarks on West India Affairs, by 
J.R. Grossett, M.P. 8vo. 

An Appeal, not to the Government, 
but to the People of England, on the 
Subject of West Indian Slavery. #@vo. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, on the 16th of March, 1824, in 
Explanation of the Measures adopted by 
his Majesty’s Government for the Ame- 
oration of the Condition. of the Slave 
Population in the West Ipdies, évo, 


~ 
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The History of Mexico, from the Spa- 
nish Conquest to the present era; con- 
taining a condensed and general View of 
the Manners, Customs, Religion, Com- 
merce, Soil, and Agriculture, Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Productions; a 
concise Political and Statistical Review 
of the Changes effected in that Country ; 
with its present form of Government, 
&c.. Also, Observations, speculative and 
practical, as to the best means of work= 
ing the Mexican Mines, by aCombination 
of British Talent, Capital, and Machinery. 
By Nicholas Mill, Esq. @vo. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

East India Military Calendar.—We no- 
ticed in a late Number that the second 
part of the East India Military Calendar 
was in the press. The services of the 
following officers, among others, are 
- in this part. It would exceed the 
imits of this portion of our work to in- 
sert the names of all officers respecting 
whom honourable mention is fate but 
the intelligence now given must be inte- 
resting to our military readers. 

Adams, 'T., late Major; Alan, Sir 
Alex., Bart., late Colonel; Bowness, G., 
Major-General; Burrell, L., Major-Gene- 
ral; Beatson, A., Major-General; Brown, 
A., Lieut.-General; Blair, Sir Robt., 
H.C. B., Lieut.-General ; Baines, G. V., 
Major; Burn, W., late Major-General ; 
Barker, Sir Robt., Bart., late Brigadier- 
General; Bruce, W., late Lieut.-Colonel; 
Burr, D., Lieut.-General ; Ballasis, John, 
late Major-General; Balfour, Sir Pat., 
Bt., late Major; Ball, Geo., late Lieut.- 
Colonel; Carnac, J. R., Major; Craw- 
ford,C., Colonel ; Clarke, James, Major ; 
Clive, Robert Lord, late Major-General ; 
Champion, A.,late Colonel; Camac Jacob, 
late Lieut.-Colonel; Close, Sir Barry, 
Bt., late Major-General; Carnac, John, 
late Brigadier-General ; Caillaud, John, 
late Brigadier-General ; Coote, Sir Eyre, 
late Lieut.-General ; Chalmer, Sir Jobn, 
H.C.B., late Major-General; Campbell, 
D., Lieut.-General ; Dalton, D.H., Lieut- 
Colonel; Dunn, Lieut.-General; De la 
Motte, Major; Durand, Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Don, P., Lieut.-Colonel ; D’Aguilar,G.T., 
Major; Dyce, A. Major-General; Duff, 
P., late Major-General ; Elwood, C. W., 
Major; Earle,S., Captain; Edmonstone, 
John, late Lieut.-Colonel ; Fawcett, 
W. D., late Major-General ; Feather- 
stone, T., Lieut.-Colonel; Franklin, W., 
Lieut.-Colonel; Floyd, Sir John, Jate 
General; Gordon, R., Lieut.-Cole.el ; 
Gregory, R., Major-General, C.B.; Gil- 
bert, W.R., Major; Goddard, T., late 
Brigadier-General ; Gardiner, R., late 
Major-General ; Hayes, Major-General ; 
Hodgson, C., Lieut.-Colonel ; Higgins, 
C.T., Major; Hall, H., Major-General ; 
Houston, R., C. B., Lieut,-Colonel ; 
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Hodgson, R., Major; Hull, W., Lieut.- 
Colonel; Hartley, late Major-General ; 
Horsford, Sir John, H.C.B., late Major- 
General; Hawkins, J., late Colonel; 
Johnson, J.M., Lieut.-Colonel; lronside, 
late Colonel; Keating, late Lient.-Colo- 
nel; Kaye, R., late Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Kirkpatrick, W., late Major-General ; 
Lawrence, H.P., Major-General ; Leu- 
reon, W.C., Lieut.-Colonel; Littlejohn, 
P., Lieut.-Colonel ; Latter, R.J., Lieut.- 
Colonel; Lushington, J.L., C.B., Lieut.- 
Colonel ; Lawrence, Stringer, late Major- 
General; Logie, W., Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Murray, Sir J. M., Bt., late Lieut.-Colo- 
nel; Morrell, K., Lieut.-Colonel ; Mar- 
tine, Claude, late Major-General; Munro, 
Sir Hector, late General ; Midford, G., 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Muir, G., late Colonel ; 
Montagu, Edward, late Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Nugent, E., Lieut.-Colonel; Nicholls, 
W., Lieut.-Coionel; Nation, S., Lieut.- 
Colonel; Nicholson, R., late Lieut - 
General; Nilson, late Brigadier-General ; 
O'Halloran, J., C.B., Lieut.-Colonel ; 
O’Brien, L.R, C.B., Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Ogilby, SirD., Lieut.-Colonel; Oakes, 
Sir H., Bt., Lieut.-General; Podmore, 
Licut.-Colonel; Pearce, T.D., late Colo- 
nel; Popham, W., late Lieut.-General ; 
Palmer, W., late Lieut.-General; Rich- 
ards, G., Lieut.-Colonel; Richards, W., 
Lieut.-Colonel; Roberts, H.G., Captain ; 
Skelton, Major-General; Sandwith, W., 
Major; Stewart, T., Lieut.-Colonel; 
Smith, H.F., C.B., Lieut.-Colonel; 
Smith, H.W.C., Major; Stibbert, Giles, 
late Licut.-General; Stanley, H. W., 
Major; Scott, W., late Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Scott, Jonathan, late Lieut.-Colonel; 
Torriano, Major; ‘Thomas, L, C.B., 
Major-General; ‘Tetley, J., late Colonel; 
Wilson, J. A., Lieut.-Colonel ; Watson, 
R.A.C., Major; Watson, Commodore ; 
Woulfe, John, Major; Whist, R., Lieut.- 
Colonel; Waring, John Scott, late Major ; 
Watson, W., late Major ; Ware, C., late 
Major-General. 

The following are among the original 
a papers contained in this part: 
Journal of the ever memorable Defence 
of Onore in 1783 ; Journal of the Retreat 
of Brigadier-General Monson’s Detach- 
ment in 1804; Narrative of the Defence 
of Delhi in 1604 ; List of Prisoners taken 
at Bednore in 1783, distinguishing those 
who were murdered by order of 'Tippoo 
Sultaun; Report of the Operations of 
the Right Column in the Attack upon 
Tippoo Sultaun’s Fortified Camp on the 
night of the 6th Feb.1792; Refutation of 
the Calumnies of Mr. Burke and others 
on the Indian Army; Advice to a Cadet 
going to India, for his conduct on the 
passage, on his landing, and during his 
residence in India; by a Field Officer. 

The second part will be published in 
the course of September, 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FAST INDIES, CMINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 


Bengal.—In our last Number we 
gave extracts from private letters which 
had reached us from Calcutta, bring- 
ing down the intelligence from that 
quarter to the 16th of March: and al- 
though the latest of those letters ar- 
rived about the middle of July, now 
six weeks ago, not a single paper or 
letter of a later date, has since reached 
England from Bengal. We are, there- 
fore, not only unable to furnish much of 
the usual civil and military intelligence, 
which is so eagerly sought after by those 
who have friends serving in India; but 
we are equally unable to offer any thing 
of a political or commercial nature, of 
a later date than the intelligence given 
in our last. We have been favoured, 
however, with the perusal of many 
other private letters, of the same date 
as our own, which contain many inte- 
resting facts and opinions on the state 
of affairs generally in India: and from 
these we shall draw the materials of 
our present Monthly Report. We may 
take this occasion to assure those who 
are resident in every part of the East- 
ern World, that the greatest service 
which they can render to the cause of 
good government, and the improve- 
ment of the countries in which they 
reside, is by communicating, fully and 
freely, whatever facts may come to 
their knowledge, accompanied with 
such reflections as their own personal 
observations and experience may sug- 
gest. Such letters may, for greater 
safety, be addressed, under cover, to 
any friend in England, with instruc- 
tions to forward them, on receipt, ad- 
dressed to the Editor, at the place of 
publication, when the intelligence they 
may contain will be made use of in the 
manner that may at the time appear 
best calculated to promote the great 
objects, for which alone this work has 
been undertaken. 

The topic of the highest public interest, 
at the present moment, is the Burmese 
war. The private letiers from Calcutta, 
present the most conflicting opinions as 
to its probable duration, and final issue. 
We learn that it is regarded in a very 
important light by the oldest and most 
experienced residents. This appears 
also to be the view taken of it by the 
Indian Government, and the exertions 
making to bring an imposing force into 
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the field, are sufficient to show that the 
resistance is meant to be suited to the 
streugth of a numerous and warlike 
natiou. Two of his Majesty's regiments 
had heen ordered down from the in- 
terior, to the garrison of Fort Wil- 
liam, and in addition to the troops al- 
ready sent from the Presidency of Ben- 
gal towards the eastern frontiers of the 
Company’s territories, the attacking 
furce was to be strengthened by 3000 
men from Bombay, and 7000 from 
Madras. The whole of this force was 
to rendezvous at Rangoon, the princi- 
pal seaport of the Burmese, and to 
March from thence to Amarapoora, 
the capital, a distauce of five degrees, 
or 300 miles in latitude; the position 
of these places being respectively, ac- 
cording to the latest authorities, Ran- 
goon, lat. 16° 17’ N. long. 96° 9’ E. 
Amarapoora, 21° 55’ N. long. 96° 7’ E. 
This metropolis stands on the banks of 
a deep and extensive lake, about 7 miles 
long, and one anda half broad. Itis well 
defended by nature, from the cireum- 
Stance that when filled by the periodi- 
cal rains, the lake on the one side, and 
the river on the other, form a dry pen- 
insula, on which the city is placed, 
The fort is an exact square, and con- 
sidered by the Burmese as ifmpregna-- 
ble; this character, however, can only 
apply to it when attacked in the native 
manner, as against the power of artil- 
lery its resistance would be short and 
ineffectual, The march of the native 
troops in our service to the capital, it 
is expected, will be easy enough. It is 
not, indeed, probable, from the exten- 
sive preparations making, and the pre- 
cautions taken, that however brave and 
warlike the Burmese may be, their un- 
disciplined troops will be able to cope 
with European and native Indian bat- 
talions: on the contrary, as is usually 
found in similar instances, numerical 
superiority will, no doubt, be compel- 
led to yield to the firm, compact, and 
experienced perseverance of our more 
disciplined bodies, and scientific mode 
of warfare. 

One of the latest letters from Cal- 
cutta mentions that a force, under Co- 
lonel Bowen, in an attempt to storm a 
stockade, was twice repulsed, and in 
the evening had to retire with the loss 
of 150 killed and wounded, The fol- 
lowing casualties are mentioned :— 

10th Regiment (Native Infantry)— 
Lieutenant Armstrong, killed; Colonel 

Ss 
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Bowen, severely wounded ; Ensign Bar- 
berie, ditto, lost a leg. 

23d Ditto—Captain Johnston, severe- 
ly wounded. 

If this were the only contestin which 
the Indian Government were likely tu 
be engaged, its issue would be speedy 
and certain; but, according to intelli- 
gence received at the India House, and 
given, in substance, in the last num- 
ber of its own official organ, the Asia- 
tic Journal, we find that there are 
likely to be other calls upon their vigi- 
Jance and activity, not merely to watch 
the approach, but actually to repel the 
open declaration, of hostilities in other 
quarters. These paragraphs are suf- 
ficiently curious to deserve republica- 
tion, for the benetit of that portion of 
our readers (we have reason to believe 
a very large one) who do not see the 
original. They are as follows :— 

In our leading article we have dwelt 
at some length upon the military opera- 
tions on our Eastern frontier. We must 
now take aglance at the Western, where 
it 3 that, Runjeet Singh has been 

ng his conquests into Scindh, and 

ally rendered Abdallah Khan, 

of the country, tributary.— 

last few years, Runjeet Singh 

as been making rapid strides towards 

extended empire; having conquered 

Cachemere, Peishawur, Moultan, and 

Scindh, besides a variety of petty states 

in the mountainous districts to the 

Northward. Runjeet appears to have 

been very peremptory in his conditions 

with the Nabob of Scindh; positively in- 

sisting upon the payment of a fixed sum 
within a few days. 

The Thakoors, or feudal lords, in the 
district of Oudipore, have been so restless 
and predatory in their courses, as to ren- 
der it necessary that a detachment of our 
troops should be marched from Neemuch, 
with field guns, to restore harmony. 
The territories also of the Rajahs of Jy- 
pore and Kotah appear to be in such a 
state as to require our interference. 

The kingdom of Oude is still in a state 
of ferment, from the mal-administration 
to which it has for many years been a 
victim. Many of the Zemindars have 
~ been iu arms against the collectors of the 
revenue. We are not acquainted with 
the immediate causes of the late disturb- 
ances; but at all events we may read 
one lesson in the state of this unhappy 
country. It was thrown into a feverish 
state by a long series of oppressive exac- 
tions, and has consequently been disposed , 
for many years, to resist even the lawful 
and equitable duties which the Govern- 
ment demanded. On the present occa- 
sion the Zemindars knew that the British 
commiserated their condition, and cal- 
culated upon their not interfering. We 
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are happy in being able to state that the 
disturbances were. happily quelled with- 
out our being called to so painful a duty. 

An ordnance depot is about to be esta- 
blished at Dacca tor the security of our 
Eastern frontier. A new local battalion 
is also to be formed of the Silhet and 
Cachar frontier, to be composed of natives 
for those districts, and of the neighbour- 
ing hill tribes. The corps is to be wat 
the Silhet Local Battalion. Five addi- 
tional companies of Native Artillery have 
likewise been ordered to be raised at 
Cawnpore and Dum Dum. 

There is an amusing air of official 
humanity running through these para- 
graphs, which might deserve a more 
detailed exposure than we feel disposed 
at present to give it. The idea of send- 
ing field guns to restore harmony, is 
worthy of an advocate of despotism. 
One would have thought, that if har- 
mony had been disturbed, by the ag- 
gression of the strong on the weak, an 
interferenceon behalf of the latter, and 
a firm, yet pencnnne demand of resti- 
tution to the aggrieved, would have 
been the most effectual way of restor- 
ing the harmony that bad been inter- 
rupted. But the Indian Government 
is ‘* ever strong upon the stronger 
side.” It takes up no cause of the 
people against their oppressors: that 
would be a bad example to set to 
others ; as it might at some wang) 
riod be returned upon themselves. But 
it will send field guns whenever they 
may be wanted, to silence complaint, 
to enforce unjust exactions, and if re- 
sistance be offered, to restore harmony, 
by fetters, wounds and death. This is 
the usual share which the East Indian 
Government takes in all disputes that 
appear to ‘ require their interference :” 
and their return for this is either plun- 
der at the moment, or tribute exacted 
for ever afterwards, 

The India House oracle, in the se- 
cond of the quoted paragraphs, makes 
an admission that deserves especial no- 
tice. He says that there has been much 
mal-administration in Oude: that it 
had been for many years the victim of 
misgovernment: and that oppressive 
exactions had long weighed down this 
unhappy country. We believe that this 
is strictly true. What will the English 
reader sav, however, when we assure 
him, that in India it was made punish- 
able with banishment, to say any thing 
of the affairs of Oude, except in praise ; 
or to utter a word that might, by possi- 
bility, give offence tohis Mohammedan 
Majesty ; and that specific and separate 
letters were written by the Chief Secre- 
tary to all the Editors of newspapers ia 
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Bengal, commanding their silence on 
the affairs of this unhappy country. 
Whether it be a ‘* painful duty”’ for the 
Indian Government to interfere, for the 
purpose of quelling the disturbances 
that arise, not out of a resistance to 
‘* Jawful and equitable,’’ but to unlaw- 
ful and inequitable duties, may be 
much doubted. The East India Com- 
pany will send their troops wherever 
avy thing is to be got by them in re- 
turn: and the sceues in which these 
troops have been engaged in Oude, are 
such as we know to have been revolt- 
ing to the officers employed, from 
their utter repugnance to those feelings 
of justice and humanity which many 
among them still retain. 

With the prospects of war in such 
opposite quarters as these indicated 
above—the Burmese empire in the 
S. E., Runjeet Singh in the N. W., and 
the kingdom of Oude between them, 
with the probably increasing disposi- 
tion of the Russians to take advantage 
of these troubles, for the purpose of 
paying us a visit under the best cir- 
cumstances for themselves, it would 
seem to be of the highest importance 
that the Indian army should be in an 
efficient state, that all classes of En- 
glishmen in India should be satisfied, 
and that the most perfect happiuess 
and unaniinity should exist within, in 
order the more successfully to repel 
aggression from without. That this is 
not the real state of things in India, 
however, all the letters that we have 
seen, give us reason to believe: and we 
shall here present the reader with a 
few extracts from those of the different 
correspondents, whose communications 
have been submitted to our perusal by 
the friends to whom these letters were 
addressed. One writer says :— 


It is difficult to give you an adequate 
idea of the extreme unpopularity into 
which the Government, collectively and 
individually, have fallen, since their late 
suppression of all freedom of discussion, 
and their daily attempts to draw the re- 
straints with which they have bound 
every class of the community closer and 
closer. In the army, I hear, discontent, 
is daily increasing, ‘The open and avow- 
ed influence of the Military Secretary ; 
his personal proscriptions ; and the bare- 
faced manner in which officers are told 
what is to happen, render remonstrances 
and appeal equally useless. In fact, no- 
thing uow appears to be thought of but 
the abridgment of the comforts, immu- 
nities, and respectability of every indi- 
vidual who is what ‘ the household ” 
call a * marked man,” But, unluckily, 
as these marked men cannot be got at 


without touching some who are not 
marked, the effects of their persecution 
spread rather wider than even they them- 
selves intend. 

This is an admirable condition for 
an army to be in, on the point of its 
being summoned away to repel the 
enemies of the state, on the East and 
-the West; and probably to put down 
internal rebellion among themselves. 
It is, however, the necessary and un- 
avoidable result of the contemptuous 
treatment which some of the best men 
in that army have experienced from 
those who ought to have covered them 
with honour and rewards, instead of 
obloquy and punishment. We pass on 
to another extract from another writer, 
ona different topic, though still strictly 
in place. The writer says, 

I do not know whether, in the English 
newspapers, any notice was ever taken of 
the extreme tenderness with which our 
Government here regarded the feelings 
of his sacred Majesty of Oude. If 
they did not, it may perhaps be new to 
you to learn, that at the period when the 
country of this Mohammedan prince was 
a sink of the most flagrant corruption 
and abuse, our Indian Governors, 
the plenitude of their wisdom, fi e 
the newspapers of this country to say 
a word on the subject, lest it shoul 
offend the delicate feelings of his sacred 
Majesty, who was never to be spoken of, 
except in pene, It will not surprise you 
to learn that after such a prohibition as 
this, his Mohammedan Majesty indulged 
even more freely than before in that de- 
scription of conduct which was thus 
sheltered from thesanimadversions of 
others. It became, indeed, so bad, that 
Mr, Mordaunt Ricketts, the present Re- 
sident at Lucknow, and brother of Mr. 
Ricketts, formerly Member of Council 
at this Presidency, could not fall in with 
all the plans of the sovereign for the 
more effectual increase of those oppres- 
sive exactions under which this unhappy 
country still suffers, and which has 
been the theme of complaint ever since 
it has been under our avowed protec- 
tion. The King, believing, as perhaps 
he had sufficient reason to do, that he 
might obtain any thing, if he set about it 
properly, is said to have offered a lakh of 
rupees to one who under the late admi- 
nistration was considered the first of her 
sex, if she could effect the removal of so 
inconvenient a personage from his Ma- 
jesty’s durbar, 

Most of our readers who are at alf 
acquainted with the venality that sur- 
rounds every Native Court in India, 
will have no difficulty whatever in giv- 
ing credit to such wn anecdote as this ; 
those of our readers who have not been 
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so thoroughly initiated into the mys- 
teries of Indian diplomacy, may, per- 
haps, have some doubts. The more 
they know of Indian transactions, how- 
ever, the less incredulous they will be ; 
and as long as ever the Rulers of the 
East evince a dread of that scrutiny 
which honest men invite, they may be 
assured that there is only one reason 
why men can love darkness better than 
light, which has been assigned by an 
authority in this instance beyond all 
dispute—* because their deeds are 
evil.”’—A third letter furnishes us with 
a curious anecdote of a higher person- 
age than even the King of Oude, his 
honest and justly scrupulous Resident, 
or the First of her Sex, who, like her 
to whom this title is more strictly due, 
our universal mother, was to betempted 
to evil. The writer says, 

We have heard more of late than usual 
of pecuniary influence in obtaining the 
xood things that are here always to be 
had by those in favour, whether that fa- 
vour is to be won by talent and fitness 
for office, as in Lord Wellesley'’s time ; 
by Parliamentary interest, as in Lore 

into’s day; by merit and aristocratic 
connexions combined, asin Lord Moira’s 
early administration ; or by Scotch inte- 
rest, and Highland connexions, as in his 
Jatter days. During the temporary reign 
of Mr. Adam, personal favouritism, and 
the patronage of a certain influential 
personage, whose power all were made 
to feel almost as much as himself, ruled 
the destinies of all his countrymen with- 
in the range of her favour, or her dislike. 
That, however, has passed away, and 
influence of another doctfiplion is said 
to have succeeded. Whether, however, 
2 certain individual, ‘* whose fortune,’’ 
the Emperor of China said, ‘* had been 
small,” is vulnerable in this point, I 
should much doubt ;—for as yet, I have 
myself heard no other instance of his 
noble daring than a determination, said 
to have been expressed by him, to put 
down “ Radicals and Methodists,” which 
he apparently regards as characters nearly 
allied. Even this, however, might well 
admit of doubt, because there are cer- 
tain events in the Church, in which the 
influence of Government was manifestly 
shown, that are hardly to be explained 
on this supposition. Mr. Hawtayne, you 
may remember, was always considered 
here to be the great champion of the 
orthodox party in the Church, as against 
the Methodistical or Evangelical, of 
which Mr. Thomason has been long the 
head. Yet, Mr. Hawtayne was foiled in 
his attempts to get the archdeaconry, 
chiefly in consequence of our excellent 
Bishop’s good sense, virtue, and regard 
for justice; though, contrary to the de- 
clared notions of the worthy personage 
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before referred to, as hating alike all 
Radicals and Methodists, Mr. Thomason 
has just been appointed junior chaplain 
of the Presidency, although he came out 
specially appointed to the Mission church, 
with larger allowances than any other 
clergyman, — the senior and junior 
Presidency Chaplains, and without hav- 
ing ever encountered the roughs of the 
service. But it was too much, perhaps, 
to expect two successive victories ; to 
which circumstance I suppose we are to 
attribute the suspension of the polemical 
resolution before referred to. 


Another writer, who feels more 
strongly than either of the preceding, 
on the subject of the Press in India, 
and who attributes most of the evils he 
describes as arising out of the total 
suppression of all discussion in the 
country, says, 


Every thing here is intolerably gloomy. 
As a proof of the opinion which all 
classes entertain of our rulers, | could 
enumerate a thousand prevailing ru- 
mours, all alike conspicuous for injustice 
and caprice, but all possible to power 
when shielded from the wholesome ope- 
ration of a free press. Already several 
removals in the army have taken place, 
without any reason whatever being as- 
signed for them; and thus, those in 
authority are gradually establishing the 
maxim, that military men in India hold 
thes Sepcnenenes during pleasure. Vhe 
late order respecting staff appointments 
in the army was, uo doubt, to provide a 
crop of patronage on the next general 
promotion. A gentleman, not long since, 
went to the Secretary's office, to mention 
his surprise at some arrangement which 
had been made without his knowledge, 
and greatly to his prejudice, in his own 
department. He asked the Secretary 
himself whether he had not received a 
letter addressed on this subject, to the 
prope authorities; and was told that it 
iad been received, but that it was too 
long to be read in that office! This is 
the result of applying for redress, through 
** the regular and constituted channels,” 
of which we used to hear so much when 
the press was to be put down. Another 
department requires improvement, and 
its necessity is even admitted; but it is 
delayed because the head of the office 
will be benefited, and his wife is not a 
favourite with a certain lady, to whom 
she does not pay the frequeiit and obse- 
quious homage required. The Milita 
Secretary’s allowances have been raise¢ 
to forty thousand rupees a year ; and it is 
believed here that his “‘ Honourable Mas- 
ters” trust to his industry to make up 
for this increase, by clipping the allow- 
ances of all his interiors in the service. 
The effects of this will necessarily be 
severely felt by those who are known to 
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be favourable to the cause of good go- 
vernment, the friends of the press, and 
of equal justice. Where this will end it 
is not easy at present to foretell; but of 
this we may rest assured, and we en- 
deavour to console ourselves with the 
belief, that the more heavily the pressure 
of despotism is felt, the nearer we are to 
the period when we may hope that relief 
will be demanded, and, if not granted, 
forced from those who would refuse it. 

Such are the letters that we have 
seen, coming from different writers, 
and addressed to different friends here. 
There has been hitherto no channel 
open for the receipt of such communi- 
cations from Indiain this country. The 
English papers are all too deeply engag- 
ed in matters of greater interest to the 
community at large, and nearer home. 
The Periodicals have each their pecu- 
liar walk, from which they will not be 
diverted by any thing that may not lie 
within their specific range. And the 
only publication hitherto devoted to 
Indian affairs, could not, without los- 
ing the patronage of the East India 
Company, which alone keeps it alive, 
make public any thing which might 
even appear to call in question the ex- 
cellence of things as they are. We 
trust that the veil will now be remov- 
ed; and that we shall soon have to 
communicate, as fully and as forcibly, 
through our pages, the state of events 
and feelings in Madras and Bombay, 
from which we hope to receive the re- 
quisite information in due time, as we 
are now enabled to lay before our read- 
ers the intelligence that reaches our 
own hands, and that of friends who 
admit us to the use of their letters from 
Bengal. 

We should not omit to add, that in 
addition to the dissatisfaction which 
pervades the Civil and Military Service 
of that Presidency, a large portion of 
discontent is felt also by the Mercan- 
tile establishments at Calcutta; and 
although they dare not speak out there, 
they make no secret of their sufferings 
in their communications with friends 
and correspondents here. They are 
now beginning to feel that they ought 
to have been the most determined 
friends of the press: and that as Free 
Merchants they ought to have insisted 
on the enjoyment of all the privileges 
offree men. The free trade, of which 
so much has been erroneously said in 
England, cannot deserve that name, if 
those who carry it on are bound in 
chains and fetters; and dare not re- 
monstrate with Government, or call 
together a public meeting, to canvass 
any public measure affecting their own 
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especial interests. It is a “ mockery” 
to call a trade free, while those who 
carry it on are to all intents and pur- 
poses enslaved ; and dare not open their 
lips to appeal against, much less to 
condemn, an iniquitous measure, how- 
ever severely it may press on all their 
operations. We cannot say that we 
are sorry for their sufferings. They 
may be fairly traced to their own con- 
duct in shrinking from the contest in 
the hour of need. It is they who should 
have backed the Memorial of Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, and his native friends, to 
the Supreme Court, against the Li- 
censing Laws. It is they who should 
have sent home an Appeal to the King 
in Council against those laws: or if 
that were not enough, they should have 
employed counsel to try the question 
in an English court, and furnished 
some Member of Pariiament with in- 
formation and resources for a constant 
attention to the interest of those not in 
the Company's service in India, as 
well as the unfortunate natives, from 
whose property and exertions they de- 
rive so large a portion of their gains. 
Without any diminution of a personal 
regard and respect for the few amiable 
aud excellent men belonging to this 
wealthy body, we, nevertheless, shall! 
be glad to hear, by every successive 
arrival from India, that their dissatis- 
faction at the existing state of things is 
on the increase; because we sincerely 
believe, that nothing but an increase 
of suffering will rouse them to a de- 
mand of those rightspyef which, all who 
patiently submit to their annihilation, 
when they have the power of remon- 
strance, at least, if not of resistance, 
deserve to be deprived. 

Madras.—The advices from this Pre- 
sidency merely speak of the prepara- 
tions making to convey the King’s and 
Company's troops, ou the expedition 
against the Burmese, for which pur- 
pose the whole of the shipping in the 
country trade had been taken up. The 
scarcity of rice and grain appears to 
have been remedied by the large sup- 
plies forwarded from Bombay and else- 
where, and the wretchedness caused 
by the want of those necessaries of life, 
was fast disappearing. 

The latest letters that have been re- 
ceived from Madras are dated the 2d 
April, at which time the force intended 
to co-operate with that from Calcutta 
was in a forward state, and was to leave 
on the 12th. The place of rendezvous 
had been altered to Port Cornwallis. 
It was fully expected that the united 
force would prove fully equal to the War 
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which. had arisen with the Burmese, 
and that the British Government would 
consequently refuse to treat with that 
power, except on ‘the most advan- 
tageous and honourable conditions.” 
We are, however, at a loss to know 
what advantage can arise from the war. 
The extension of territory on the side of 
the Burmese empire would, by extend- 
ing our line of frontier, render our pos- 
sessions more weak and more expen- 
sive; and the honour, too, of slaughter- 
ing afew thousands of the savage sub- 
jects of a savage monarch might have 
been dispensed with, 


Bombay.—The accounts from Bom- 
bay reach to the 23d of March, but they 
communicate nothing of material im- 
portance. Not a single English mer- 
chant ship remained at Bombay, at 
the date of these advices, and the ex- 
change was at ls. 6d. to ls. 9d. the ru- 
pee, at six months’ sight. Letters had 
reached this Presidency from Ceylon, 
announcing the arrival there of Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, on the 18th of January: 
he was sworn in on the following day, 
as Governor, Commander-in-Chief, and 
Vice-Admiral of Ceylon, Commodore 
Grant, in the Liffey feigate, with two 


pr of war, was to sail from Bombay 


early in April, for the Coromandel 
coast, to assist in the operations against 
the Burmese, 

The suspended Barristers were to be 
restored to the exercise of their func- 
tions on the 7th of April : the six months 
idleness to which they were originally 
doomed, being then to expire. The 
greatest evil to them, of such a sus- 
pension, was, no doubt, the loss of fees, 
of which all appeared to be so inordi- 
nately fond; but we sincerely hope 
that Sir Edward West will persevere in 
the good work he has begun, of re- 
ducing the enormous charges on the 
unhappy natives, to many of whom 
such exactions would have the effect 
of forbidding their approach to a court 
of law, and thereby subject them to 
wrongs innumerable, without a hope 
of redress. We are glad to learn that 
we were under a misapprehension in 
stating, as we did in our last, that Mr. 
Elphinstone, the Governor, was not 
on terms of civility with the learned 
Judge. We have been assured that, 
on the contrary, his attentions were 
quite as marked as befure; although 
certain measures, in which the Gover- 
nor took an active part, about the pe- 
riod of the proceedings alluded to, 
were naturally interpreted as indicat- 
ing an opposition to the public mea- 
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sures of the Court. This, however, 
did not extend to the interruption of 
private intercourse, which continued 
to be marked with all the civility that 
distinguished it before. Our next ad- 
vices from this island will probably 
possess considerable interest. 

Singapore.—The letters from Singa- 
pore continue to speak of the improve- 
ments daily making there, and also of 
the rapid increase of the population of 
this colony. The arrivals from Cochin 
China continued, and the barters made 
gave great satisfaction to both parties. 
These letters state, that the pirates 
had again made their appearance, and 
taken post on the smaller of the two 
Carimon islands. Efforts were making 
to send out a small party under an of- 
ficer against them; but this had not 
been successful, owing to there being 
no vessel for their conveyance. Boats 
were, however, fitting out, and it was 
expected that the expedition would de- 
part against them about the latter end 
of January. 


Ratavia.—The accounts from Bata- 
via, which are to the 27th of March, 
have communicated intelligence of 
considerable interest to the British 
manufacturers and merchants. By 
these we learn, that on the 4th of 
February last, his Excellency the Go- 
vernor General signed a Decree, in 
which, after describing in the preamble 
the wholesome measures adopted by 
the King of the Netherlands, in favour 
of the manufacturers of that kingdom, 
and stating his opinion, that the Dutch 
manufacturers have now brought their 
articles to a degree of perfection which 
not only places them on an equality 
with foreign goods, but in many re- 
spects even surpasses them ; he says: 


It is decreed, that all cotton and wool- 
len manufactures, not made in the Ne- 
therlands, and which are imported into 
the possessions of the Netherlands in the 
East Indies, whether in foreign or Ne- 
therland ships, shall pay a duty of 25 per 
cent, on the taxed worth, if they are con- 
signed from a place to the west of the 
Cape of Good Flops, and of 35 per cent. 
if the goods came from a place not be- 
longing to the Netherlands to the east of 
the Cape of Good Hope. This taxed 
value shall be regulated by a price-cur- 
rent, to be drawn up every three months 
by the Chief Director of the Finances 
and the Director of the Customs, with 
the assistance of the merchants of Ba- 
tavia. 

This intelligence, by which the du- 
ties on British manufactures had been 
advanced from 6 to 35 per cent., had 
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caused a great sensation among the 
merchants at Batavia. 

Mr. Thornton, the English mer- 
chant, whose case we have before no- 
ticed, was still detained by the pirates, 
at Ritti (Sumatra) ; and they refused 
to let him depart, unless the enurmous 
ransom of 40,000 dollars, about 8,000/. 
sterling was paid to them. 

These accounts also inform us, that 
Malacca had been declared a free port, 
and that the Governor General had 
judged it to be necessary, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of the Dutch possessions in 
the Moluceas and Celebes, to visit them 
in person. He had accordingly sailed 
on the 17th of February for Amboyna, 
accompanied by Messrs. Vander Gruff, 
Counsellor of the Indies, Schneder, 
Secretary to the Regency, Col. Jouffret, 
Lieut. Col, Sluers, his Aide-de-camp, 
and Surgeon Major Heil. The Lieut. 
Governor General Kock was to com- 
mand in his absence. 

The accounts from Kadoe stated, 
that on the 6th of February, a violent 
storm of wind, hail, and rain, burst 
over Magellan, the capital. In less 
than five minutes, the torrent of rain 
converted the environs of the great 
plantation into a sheet of water, while 
the wind tore wp many trees by the 
roots, and great damage was done by 
the storm and the inundations to the 
plantations and buildings. 

Mauritius.—The latest communica- 
tions from the Mauritius have furnish- 
ed us with the full particulars of the 
disastrous hurricanes of the 23d of 
Febrnary and the 13th of April last. 
We regret to state that his Majesty's 
ship Delight, with her commander, 
Capt. Hay, and the principal part of 
her crew, was lost in the hurricane of 
the former day. The Delight had 
sometime before proceeded to Provi- 
dence Island, her commander having 
received information that a Bourbon 
slave-trader had been wrecked there, 
and that the blacks composing her 
cargo were still on the island. These, 
to the number of 110, she had taken 
on board, with the intention of bring- 
ing them to Port Louis for adjudication, 
and had actually reached the harbour’s 
mouth at the time of the tempest com- 
mencing. 

The injury done to the Island was 
also very considerable. At Port Lows, 
the Royal College was nearly destroy- 
ed, the damage being estimated at 
25,000 dollars; and in the Champ de 
Jart, where the whirlwind made its 
greatest ravages, almost every house 


was unroofed. The mansions of Col. 
Leitch, Madame Coulon, M. Dorocher, 
Madame Le Breton, Mr. Draper, and 
many others, were either entirely de- 
stroyed, or materially injured. Several 
lives were alsu lost: among those who 
perished, was Professor Bertin, who 
was killed at the Royal College. The 
shipping in the harbour also suffered 
severely, the damage being estimated 
at 80,000 dollars. 

In the second hurricane, which com- 
menced on the 23d of April, and lasted 
the whole of that and the following 
day, considerable injury was likewise 
done. For fifteen days prior to that 
date, it had rained incessantly, every 
bridge on the Island was swept away, 
and the barracks at Mahebourg nearly 
destroyed. The maize and manioc 
crops, by this second storm, were en- 
tirely spoiled; and not a house in the 
Island but was literally drenched, The 
horrors of the season were much in- 
creased by the deaths of a number of 
the most respectable persons, among 
whom was the Procureur General. 


New South Vales.—The last letters 
from this colony convey a curious spe- 
cimen of the exertions made by our 
Colonial Proconsuls, and their min- 
ions, to create division, and inspire 
angry feelings in the breasts of those 
whom the beauty and salubrity of the 
country and climate, or the prospects 
of commercial advantage, may induce 
to seek their ‘‘ countenance and protec- 
tion.”” The Scotch Presbyterians, who 
at present form an important class 
among the settlers, in our Australasian 
dominions, having formed the design 
of erecting a Presbyterian church at 
Sydney, and having previously con- 
sulted in private the opinion of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, the Governor, bim- 
self a Presbyterian, by whom no objec- 
tion whatever was made, appointed a 
deputation, consisting of some of the 
most respectable free settlers, to wait 
upon the Governor, pro forma, to ob- 
tain his public consent to the same, 
The Address, of which the following 
is a copy, will no doubt appear to our 
readers all that was necessary in an 
affair of this kind, and seem to merit 
at least a sensible and civil reply. Mr. 
Secretary Goulburn, the Governor's 
factotum, appears, however, to have 
thought otherwise ; for bis Reply, which 
we have subjoined to the Address, would 
seem rather to be the first production 
of a flippant and conceited school-boy, 
than of the man of business or the 
gentleman, 
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To his Excellency Major-General Sir 
‘Thomas Brisbane, k. C. B. Captain- 
General, Governor, and Commander 
in Chief, &c. &c. &c. of the Terri- 
tory of New South Wales and its 
Dependencies. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, beg most re- 
spectfully to represent to your Excel- 
lency, that for some time past it has been 
in contemplation to erect a Presbyterian 
Church in Sydney, in which the ordi- 
nances of religion shall be dispensed 
according to the institutions of thechurch 
of Scotland. Your Excellency is aware 
that the number of Presbyterians is at 
presentvery considerable, and is increas- 
Ing daily in these colonies ; but that the 
benefit of religious instruction, according 
to the customs of their church, have, 
until lately, been inaccessible to them. 

Educated in the faith of their forefa- 
thers, and cherishing in this country the 
predilections of their earlier days, they 
find with concern that no opportunity is 
afforded them of following that form of 
worship which they have been tanght to 
reverence and consider as best ; and they 
are either necessitated to conform to the 
services of achurch, whose ritual is quite 
different, or are deprived of the adminis- 
tration of the public ordinances of reli- 
gion altogether. 

For these reasons, it is proposed to 
form achurch in this capital, in commu- 
nion with the Charch of Scotland; and 
we therefore, with due deference, solicit 
your Excellency’s concurrence in our 
views ; and, as the object is one of public 
utility, and could not be easily effected 
by the contributions of private indivi- 
duals, without the aid of Government, 
we entreat that your Excellency will be 
pleased to grant us such assistance as 
will enable us to carry it into effect ; and 
we found our hopes of support from your 
Excellency ov the following grounds :— 

1. The Church of Scotland, with which 
the one in contemplation will be in com- 
munion, by being served by a regularly 
ordained clergyman from that country, 
is the established church of no inconsi- 
derable part of the British empire. 
Since the Revolution, her members have 
in all circumstances approved themselves 
invariably and steadfastly loyal to the Bri- 
tish crown; and your Excellency is not 
unacquainted either with the reputable 
character of her clergy, or the sound 
morality, which, under their influence, 
characterizes the Scottish people. 

2. The British Government have uni- 
formly countenanced and supported Pres- 
byterians and members of the Church of 
Scotland, even in parts of the empire 
where episcopacy is the established reli- 
gion. In the north of Ireland, the Bri- 
tish Government grant a considerable 
sum, annually, for the support of the 


Presbyterian clergy. In the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, it supports a 
Presbyterian establishment, consisting of 
twelve clergymen. In the provinces of 
British America, where the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is established, it assigns 
salaries for the support of Presbyterian 
ministers. In those districts in which 
Scottish emigrants have settled, and in 
each of the Presidencies of British India, 
it supports a clergyman of the church of 
Scotland. 

3. In this colony, in which it is so 
much the object of Government to in- 
struct the people to fear Ged and honour 
the King, it cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference to your Excellency, whether the 
Presbyterian part of the commanity shall 
be supplied with the means of religious 
instruction, By confirming them in their 
attachment to the institutions of their 
ancestors, it will be an additional in- 
ducement to maintain the practice of 
those virtues which were taught them in 
their fathers’ land. 

Finally. The liberal support which 
your Excellency has afforded the Roman 
Catholics of this colony, in the erection 
of their chapel, inspires us with the hope 
that your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to extend the countenance and 
support of the Colonial Government to 
those professing the Presbyterian reli- 
gion.—Sydney, Aug. 4, 1823, 

REPLY. 


GENTLEMEN,—To learn from your 
Address that, ‘‘ for sometime past it has 
been in contemplation to erect a Presby- 
terian Church in Sydney,” gives me great 
satisfaction. You will find the intention 
of easy execution, I trust, since the num- 
ber of Presbyterians in these colonies 
you state to be ‘‘at present very consi-+ 
derable, and increasing daily.’’ 

Of the church of pom one of the 
glories is her toleration. If, therefore, 
there be aught in her ritual, in con- 
forming to which you felt any repug- 
nance, this church would be the first to 
recommend you to adopt for yourselves 
the public ordinances which, in your 
opinion, might tend the most to glorify 
religion. It is on this principle that the 
British Government has liberally encou- 
raged Presbyterianism in the many coun- 
tries enumerated in your Address. It is 
on the same principle that she has afford- 
ed in this colony pastors of their own 
persuasion to our Roman Catholic bre- 
thren; and, it was in furtherance of this 
view, that the Colonial Government 
deemed it advisable to lend her support 
in the erection of a Catholic chapel 

You state the hopes of your present 
Address to be founded upon this prece- 
dent; but, before you had touched upon 
this example, it would have been well to 
have rendered its application complete. 
It was not until the British Government 
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had determined upon pensioning Roman 
Catholic teachers of her nomination ; it 
was not until two priests had been resi- 
dent in the colony for more than three 
years; nor until they had proved, by the 
spirit of Christianity that animates their 
actions, the care and discretion with 
which the choice had been effected ; it 
was not until the Roman Catholic chapel 
had been carried forward with ardour for 
eighteen months, and an elegant build- 
ing, to which 1,300/. had been privately 
subscribed, languished for want of a fur- 
ther fund; it was not until all these cir- 
cumstances had preceded, that the Colo- 
nial Government considered herself jus- 
tified in extending her muuiticence to its 
“ee 
‘hen, therefore, the Presbyterians of 
the colony shall have advanced, by the 
means of private donations, in the erec- 
tion of a temp'e, worthy of religion; 
when, in the choice of their teachers, 
they shall have discovered a judgment 
equal to that which has presided at the 
selection of the Roman Catholic clergy- 
men; when they shall have practised 
what they propose, ** To instruct the 
people to fear God, and honour the 
King” —when, by ‘‘ endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace "’ ina colony requiring it more than 
all others, they shail have shown through 
their lives the influence of the holy reli- 
gion they profess; then, assuredly, will 
the Colonial Executive step forward, 
‘* te extend its countenance and support” 
to those who are following the Presby- 
terian creed. ‘THOMAS BRISBANE. 
Government House, Sydney, 
Sept. 24, 1425. 

It is well known in the ministerial 
cireles, that the only portion of the 
above reply, which could be claimed 
by the Governor as his production, is 
the signature attached to it; his Ex- 
cellency himself being too exclusively 
devoted to the study of astronomy, to 
allow the affairs of vulgar earth to in- 
terrnpt him in his heavenly pursuit. 

The following are the remarks wiich 
were appended to this correspondence 
in the Globe and Traveller. 

From this curious document we are 
led to infer, that in the opinion of the 
Mr. Secretary Gil Blas of our Colonial 
Duke of Lerma, the Scottish pastors and 
masters are too disjunctive in their incul- 
cation of the two grand rules of primi- 
tive piety, ** Fear God and honour the 
King; ’’ and so the said teachers have 
interpreted his language themselves, and 
resent it accordingly. Aware of the vast 
extent usually given by our Proconsuls 
and their dependents to the latter clause, 
which is usually made to include a pro- 
found reverence for all authority what- 
ever, we shrewdly conjecture that the 
North-British faculty, of very minutely 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 3, , 


looking through the deeds of mien, has 
rendered them comparatively annoying 
to the wit and fine writer who penned 
the foregoing auswer—an answer which 
mingles matters totally irrelevant, and 
makes the building of chapels not an 
affair of heavenly, but of earthly majesty 
—not the furtherance of devotion, but 
of the loyalty, or rather reverence afore- 
said. Whether this was a happy mode 
of castigating the impertinence of colo- 
nial opposition in esse or in posse we 
know not; but we fully agree with the 
Morning Chronicle, that a more extra- 
ordinary reply to so reasonable a request 
has seldom been concocted in any of the 
numerous provinces over which our 
Crassusses and Lucullusses preside. Go- 
vernors are awfal personages; but we 
humbly suggest that Secretaries, like 
another description of persons alluded to 
by Shakespeare, especially if, like them 

they are professed wits and jokers, should 
say nothing but what ‘‘is set down for 
them.” A sort of planting out of smail 
wits and punsters in the colonies, how- 
ever, took place a few years ago, as wit- 
ness the brilliant career of one of them 
in the Mauritius. The New South Wales 
Secretary is said to be another ; and it is 
only to make Mr. Croker Governor Ge- 
neral of India, and the triumph of the 
dignified children of fun and fucetie 
will be complete. 


AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS, 


Cape of Good Hope.—Our Colonial 
Governors seem to be engaged in some 
race of competition, and trying each 
to outvie the other in their extrava- 
gance and folly, Mr. John Adam has 
the distinguished honour of having set 
the first example, aided by his worthy 
supporter, Sir Francis Macnaghten, in 
placing law and common sense alike 
at defiance. After their fettering the 
press in Bengal, we had to record, not 
the mere suspension, but the total abo- 
lition of the Tobent Corpus in Ceylon. 
We next heard of the establishment of 
a censorship on the press in Demerara: 
And we have now to record a series of 
outrages against liberty and property 
in his Majesty’s Colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The character of the go- 
vernment at this colony has long becn 
as bad as that of the worst-governed 
country under the British flag ; and no 
one who has ever visited the Cape, or 
read much of its modern history, will 
he greatly surprised at any act or acts 
which might be committed there. It 
was the deep and general conviction of 
its depravity, which led to the appoint= 
ment of the commission sent out to 
inquire into and report on the abuses 
which they were sure to find in abun- 
— and these are some of the acts 
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happening under their own eyes, as it 
were, for they were but a little way in 
the interior of the country when this 
occurred, on which they will have to 

ass their judgment. The following 
is a narrative of the case to which we 
allude :— 


In the month of July, 1823, Mr. 
George Greig, prioter and stationer, of 
Cape Town, presented a memorial to 
the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Lord Charles Somerset, praying his 

rmission to commence, in the co- 
ony, a periodical publication, embrac- 
ing the ordinary topics of a magazine, 
To this Lord Charles returned for an- 
swer, that in consequence of several 
previous applications, he felt bim- 
self hound to consider the interests of 
the prior applicants, whenever a print- 
ing press might be established in the 
colony. Mr. Greig, being thus disap- 
pointed of the sanction and support of 
authority, as regarded his intended pe- 
riodical, set about making inquiries as 
to whether any and what law existed 
hostile to the publication of such a work 
without that sanction, and as he could 
find none, or hear of any others who 
eould, he resolved- to commence a 
Weekly Commercial Advertiser, in- 
stead of a Monthly Literary Magazine. 

In consequence of this determina- 
tion he published a prospectus, a copy 
of which he sent to the Governor, ac- 
companied with a note, stating his in- 
tention in moderate and indeed unex- 
ceptionable language ; but which note 
and prospectus his Excellency did not 
think fit to notice. The paper was, 
however, published, and had attained 
a considerable circulation from its 
merits; a circulation which was in- 
creasing daily, and every thing appear- 
ed to promise that the undertaking 
would meet with the patronage it de- 
served, as not even the Governor, or 
his dependents, hac expressed any open 
hostility to its progress. 


Affairs continued in this train until 
the 3d of May, 1824, on which day the 
Fiscal of the colony sent for Mr. Greig, 
and, in the interview which followed, 
accused that gentleman of having de- 
viated from the terms set forth in his 
prospectus ; and on the next day an 
officer of the Fiscal entered the print- 
ing-office with a note from that func- 
tionary, requesting that a proof-sheet of 
that day’s Number might be sent him 
previous to the copies being struck off. 
Mr. Greig refused to comply with this 
note, unless an official order was given 


to the same effect, which the Fiscal 
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accordingly issued in the following 
terms :-— 

Messenger,—You are to require Mr. G. 
Greig forthwith to deliver you a proof 
sheet of his 16th Number of the weekly 
paper, entitled—The South African 
Commercial Advertiser, and not to al- 
low the same to be struck off, until he 
shall have received my further directions 
thereon. 


This official order having been com- 
plied with, and the proofs sent, the sa- 
gacious censor, after having given an 
hour to the perusal of them, was pleas - 
ed to give the necessary permission for 
the publication of the paper, although 
not without stating that its contents 
were not strictly in accordance with 
his more loyal and orthodox notions 
of propriety. On the publication of the 
18th Number, however, Mr. Greig is- 
sued the following notice :— 


Wednesday morning, 1 o’clock. 

His Majesty’s Fiscal having assumed 
the Censorship of the South African 
Commercial Advertiser, by an official 
order, sent to the printing-office, by a 
messenger late in the evening before 
publication, demanding proof-sheets of 
the paper for next day (this day), and 
pe its being struck off ** till we 
1ad_ received his further directions there- 
on” —we find it our duty, as British sub- 
jects, under these circumstances, to dis- 
continue the publication of the said paper 
for the present in this colony, until we 
have applied for redress and direction to 
his Excellency the Governor, and the 
British Government. 

Our numerous subscribers will, we 
trust, require no further explanation at 
resent of this distressing interruption. 
They, and the rest of the world, shall be 
speedily put in possession of a full state- 
ment of all the facts, one of which is a 
demand from the Fiscal of two securities, 
on or before Friday next, to become 
bound under a penalty of 10,000 rix-dol- 
lars, that nothing offensive shall appear 
in any future Number—such as extracts 
from the experienced work of the civil 
servant, a work published in this Colony, 
this year, by W. W. Bird, Esq. Comptro}- 
ler of Customs, and Assessor of the Court 
of Appeals. 

We will only mention farther at pre- 
sent, that not a word of this our last 
Number has been written or altered in 
consequence of the above-mentioned 
transactions, excepting this notice. 

In the Cape Town Gazette of the 8th 
May, we find a letter from the Fiscal, 
disavowing the expressions ascribed to 
him by Mr. Greig, the Editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, aud asserting 
that he had only, in the execution of 
his office, called upon Mr. Greig to 
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bind himself, under a penalty, to ad- 
here to the conditions voluntarily pro- 
posed by himself, and under which he 
had solicited permission to publish. 
These conditions, it appears from Mr. 
Greig’s memorial, were, the ‘ rigidly 
excluding personal controversy, and all 
discussion of matters relating to the 
policy or administration of the Colonial 
Government.” The Fiscal’s argument 
consequently is, that a censorship has 
been imposed on Mr. Greig, in order to 
enforce his spontaneous agreement. 

Mr. Greig had forwarded an express 
to the Commissioners for inquiring in- 
to the abuses at the Cape, who were 
then in the interior, and had also de- 
clared his intention of laying his case 
before the British Parliament. These 
measures had excited considerable 
alarm among the adverse party, and 
hints had been thrown out, that if the 
Jvuurnal was resumed, no notice would 
in future be taken of its contents by 
the Government. 

These facts are corroborated by va- 
rious authorities, and the following ad- 
ditional particulars are given, on the 
authority of The Times :— 


Mr. Greig commenced the South Afri- 
can Commercial Advertiser early in Ja- 
nuary, 1624. The paper succeeded be- 
yond expectation, and was patronised by 
both Dutch and joe gow Eighteen num- 
bers were published, and gave great sa- 
tisfaction to the inhabitants of Cape 
‘Town and those of the different districts 
in the interior. This rising suecess and 
fame gave great offence to the Govern- 
ment party; and we are authorised in 
stating that various attempts were made 
to entrap the Editor into the publication 
of libelious matter concerning the Go- 
vernment, and public and private indivi- 
duals. The most notorious of these at- 
tempts was one from Graham’s Town, 
relating a story of a riot at that town on 
the arrival of the commissioners, in which 
the Rev. Mr. Geary and others were said 
to have figured. ‘This was seen through, 
and rejected. The ee Gazette pub- 
lished the account, which has been traced 
to an individual, against whom an action 
has been commenced by the Rev. Mr. 
Geary, to prevevt the publication of 
which trial the Journal has been sup- 
— The Editor commenced pub- 
ishing the law reports, which excited 
the highest interest ; and it was known 
that very much good must ensue from 
them, as the secrecy of these trials for 
twenty years past has deprived the courts 
of law there of the confidence of the co- 
lonists. The Governor sent, on the 5th 
of May, to require the Editor would en- 
gage not to publish the trial above refer- 
red to, This the Editor refused to do. 
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On the eve of the next publication, the 
Governor sent for proof sheets of the 
paper, also required a bond to be given 
to the amount of 10,000 dollars, not to 
publish any article previous to its being 
Inspected, and an engagement not to pub- 
lish the aforementioned trial ; all this be- 
ing refused, a sentence of banishment was 
signed by the Governor for the Editor to 
leave the Cape in a month. A garbled 
statement was published in the Cape Ga- 
zette, on which the Editor circulated a 
notice that he would immediately publish 
a true statement of facts in answer to it ; 
but the Governor instantly had the play 
cards torn down; officers were sent to 
the printing-oflice, and sealed up the 
presses, and finally knocked up the paper. 
All this was done on a Sunday! without 
any trial, or even a hearing of any kind. 
‘These events have caused a great sensa- 
tion at the Cape—the inhabitants are in- 
dignant at the Governor's conduct, and 
proposed a subscription to defray the ex- 
pense of a prosecution of the Governor. 
lhe Editor intended returning to Eng- 
land, to lay a statement before the Go- 
vernment here.—Our own information 
states that he had been ordered to quit 
the colony by the Governor. 


Some of our readers may, perhaps, 
be tempted to contrast the conduct of 
the people at the Cape, with that of the 
wealthier inhabitants of Bengal; but 
the difference between the situation of 
the individuals who compose these 
communities, is sufficient to account 
for this. Noman in Beggal could ven- 
ture openly to support the cause of an 
individual against the Government, 
without risking more than the same 
line of conduct would expose any man 
to at the Cape. But, wherever indigna- 
tion at oppression is really felt, there 
are always means of supporting the 
suffering cause, and sometimes more 
powerfully by indirect, than by direct 
means ; and of these we fee) persuaded 
that the British inhabitants of India 
already have, and will still continue to 
avail themselves, for the promotion of 
their own interests, which is deeply in- 
volved in that of the press, as, indeed, 
are the interests of all classes, except- 
ing only those who fatten on abuses. 
The following, which we take from the 
Morning Chronicle, completes the his- 
tory of this instructive transaction :— 


A letter from the Fiscal having appear- 
ed in the Gazette, disavowing his attempt 
to bind Mr. Greig by a penalty against 
** any thing offensive”’ in his future writ- 
ings, the. Editor persisted in his reso- 
lution to withdraw himself, his efforts, 
and his property, from this assumed cen- 
sorship—a power unknown to British 
Jaws, rights, principles, usages, and feel- 
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ings. An order was issued by Lord 
Charles Somerset, that Mr. Greig should 
quit the colony in one month from a day 
specified: but the Fiscal again winced, 
and wrote to Mr. Greig, that his Excel- 
lency had rescinded the order. The re- 
ply of the Editor manifests what all men 
must respect—the profound contempt in 
which he held the parties opposed to 
him.—The following are the letters :— 
‘To Mr. GEoRGE GREIG. 
Cape Town, May 23, 1824. 

Sir,—Considering that the advertise- 
ment in the Cape Gazette of yesterday, 
for the disposal of your effects to-mor- 
row, had relation to the order | commu- 
nicated to you on the 9th inst. to quit 
the colony in a month from that period, 
and being aware that it had not been his 
Excellency the Governor's intention to 
enforce that order, unless some fresh 
cause for its necessity should arise, | 
have obtained his Excellency’s permis- 
sion to inform you, that his Excellency 
has been pleased to rescind that order, 
and to signify his permission for you to 
remain in the colony.—l aim, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, 

D. Denysson, Fiscal. 


ANSWER 
To D. Denysson, his Majesty's Fiscal. 


Cape ‘Town, May 25, 1624. 

Sir,—I have received your notice of 
Sunday last, May 23, signifying your 
having obtained his Excellency’s permis- 
sion to communicate to me that it was 
not his Excellency’s intention to enforce 
the order respecting my expulsion from 
this colony, uuless [ should commit some 
fault or other tending to render such a 
measure necessary. I beg to state in re- 
turn, that in consequence of his Excel- 
lency’s order, my flourishing trade has 
been ruined, my honourable prospects of 
usefulness for the present destroyed, my 
character as a subject and a man de- 
famed, my friends alarmed and shaken, 
my people scattered aud exposed to po- 
verty and starvation, on account of their 
having accepted employment from me. 
In consequence of that order, also, | have 
made my arrangements for quitting the 
colony. I have written to England to 
retain counsel for the recovery of dama- 
ges adequate to my enormous losses, 
and to get the stamp of sedition taken off 
my character by the proper authorities. 
I cannot, therefore, in conscience, say 
that I feel in any way relieved by your 
communication; in which I see nothing 
of remuneration, or of my being restor- 
ed to the situation in which I was placed 
before I was assailed by the Government. 
Iam, Sir, your obediant servant, 

G. GREIG. 

As might have Leen expected, these 

measures, thuugh, like the very simi- 
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lar ones in India, undertaken expressly 
to prevent the Government from being 
brought into hatred and contempt, most 
speedily effected the very object they 
were intended to defeat. The Govern- 
ment, before an object of secret hatred, 
now became the subject of open and 
undisguised scorn; and, accordingly, 
such papers as no free and responsible 
press would ever venture to publish, 
were now printed and affixed on the 
public walls of the town, and drew 
forth the following expressive procla- 
mation, which is contained in the Cape 
Town Gazette of the 5th of June, and 
speaks volumes as to the feelings of its 
author, Lord Charles Somerset, whose 
signature it bears. 


Whereas it has come to my knowledge 
that some ill-designed person or persons 
has, or have, early in the morning of this 
day, maliciously written and stuck up, or 
caused to be stuck up, at one of the posts 
on the Bridge, leading from Hout-street 
to the Grand Parade, a certain defama- 
tory libel, tending to disgrace my cha- 
racter and honour, and that of one of 
the ofticers of this Government; I, for 
the better apprehending and bringing to 
justice the person or persons concerned 
in this most atrocious attempt, do hereby 
offer a reward of five thousand rix dollavs 
to any person or persons who shall give 
such information as may lead to the full 
discovery of the perpetrator or perpetra- 
tors thereof, so that he or they may be 
apprehended and convicted of the same ; 
together with a reward of one thousand 
rix dollars to any person or persons who 
shall deliver into the hands of his Ma- 
jesty’s Fiscal the defamatory paper above 
alluded to—and impunity, should he or 
they appear to be an accomplice or accom- 
plices not principally concerned therein. 
And, in order to give the fullest publicity 
to this my intention, besides the usual 
means of making the same known, I do 
hereby direct each and every Wardmaster 
of this town to appoint and assemble one 
slave from every house in their respective 
wards, and explain, or cause to be ex- 
plained to such siaves so assembled, in 
the Dutch and Portuguese languages, the 
full meaning of this Proclamation, so 
that none may remain iguorant thereof. 
And [ do further direct the respective 
Wardmasters to report to his Majesty's 
Fiscal, their having complied with this 
instruction, within 48 hours from the 
date hereof, as they shall answer for the 
contrary at their peril. 

After this, his Excellency is said to 
have visited the theatre, where, of 
course, a loyal and well-disposed audi- 
ence was prepared to receive him; but 
so important was it deemed to make 
this fact kuown, that the Cape Gazette, 
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which contains scarcely any news what- 
ever, being almust wholly filled with 
advertisements, has the following ex- 
pressive announcement : 

His Excellency the Governor, Lad 
Charles, and Miss Somerset, honoure 
the theatre with their presence on Wed- 
nesday evening. The enthusiasm with 
which his Excellency was greeted by a 
most respectable audieuce, on entering 
his box, is a proof, if proof were neces- 
sary, of the detestation excited by the vile 
calumnies of a concealed libeller. 

Who, that has ever lived under a 
colonial government, doves not know 
how worthless such a testimony as this 
invariably is, and how little it proves, 
except the grovelling subserviency of 
those who swell the triumph, like slaves 
and captives harnessed to a tyrant’s 
car? Who, that has ever been at the 
Cape, does not know that for one ap- 
proving voice a hundred disapproving 
ones may be heard, wherever the 
speakers are sure that they are not 
surrounded with spies, and that what 
they say will not be conveyed to the 
ears of those in power? It would be 
productive of great good, if our Colonial 
Governors generally would follow the 
example of the Caliphs mentioned in 
the Arabian Tales, who went about in 
disguise to learn the true state of public 
feeling in their dominions. They would 
hear some unwelcome though whole- 
some truths in the course of their pere- 
grinations, no doubt; and perhaps it 
is a conviction of this that deters them 
from making the experiment. 

The authorities at the Cape are quite 
as cunning as those in India. The lat- 
ter, with a view to wring unwilling 
testimonies from men from whom they 
know they would not get a single ac- 
cent of praise if they were free, ingeni- 
ously contrive public entertainments, 
pictures, statues, addresses, &c. to 
which every man who desires to avoid 
displeasure, or escape being considered 
a marked man, must append his name, 
and for the promotion of which he must 
also open his purse. The former set 
about a ‘life and fortune”’ subscription 
at the Cape, where they are certain 
of support from adi those who are in 
the pay, or subsist on the patronage 
of the Government: as this would no 
doubt be made a test of loyalty, and 
every mau whose name was not among 
the number would be considered dis- 
affected. Its success was therefore cer- 
tain, and accordingly the following 
announcements were issued in due 
course, 


Public Notirication—A Subscrip- 
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tion is now open at the Commercial 
Rooms, for the purpose of expressing 
the public detestation aud abhorrence of 
the vile aud infamous placard posted in 
the Heeregracht yesterday morning, and 
of obtaining a fund to be applied as a re- 
ward to any person or persons who shall 
afford such information as may lead to 
the conviction of the author.—The sub- 
scription list may be seen, and further 
puticulars known, by applying to the 
Clerk of the Commercial Rooms.—Cape 
‘Town, 2d June, 1624. 

In reference to this advertisement 
occurs the following paragraph in an- 
other column :— 

The amount of the sums subscribed at 
the Commercial Hall for the purpose 
stated in the advertisement in our second. 
column, was yesterday, at three o'clock, 
upwards of 15,000 rix dollars. 

The best proof that could be given of 
the entirely fictitious value of such a 
testimony to character as this, and of 
the very opposite sentiment to that of 
attachment which prevails among the 
community at large, is this single fact, 
which we gather from the very papers 
that contain all the rest of the intelli- 
gence; it must have escaped the cen- 
sor’s eye, or perhaps he dared not hope 
that his suppression of so remarkable 
a fact would prevent its being known, 
and therefore it would wear an air of 
candour to insert it. ‘The paragraph is 
as follows :— 

‘The Commissioners of nquiry reached 
Graaf Reinet on the 15th of April, and 
were escorted into that place by 100 
mounted burghers, amidst the rejoicing 
of the populace, and in the evening a 
general iliumination took place. The 
Caffres lighted beacons on their hills as 
soon as they heard of the Commissioners 
having crossed Fish river. 

It was universally known that these 
Commissioners had come out to the 
Cape to inquire into and reform the 
numerous abuses that every where pre- 
vailed throughout the Colony, and the 
spontaneous rejoicings of the burghers, 
who were free and independent of the 
men thy escorted and hailed with signs 
of welcome, cannot be misunderstood. 

It is remarkable enough, that soon 
after these transactions, and almost as 
it would appear consequent upon them, 
the dismissgl of Colonel Bird, the Co-. 
lonial Seeretary, was announced ; but 
as the order for this came from Eng- 
land, it could have had no relation to 
passing events at the Cape. The fol- 
lowing is the public notification of that 
event: 

His Majesty having been pleased to 
dispense with the services of Licutenant- 
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Colonel Bird, as Secretary to this Go- 
vernment, his Excellency the Governor 
has been pleased to appoint P.G. Brink, 
Esq. to be Acting Colonial Secretary, 
until the arrival of Lieut.-Colonel Bird’s 
successor; and all official communica- 
tions are to be made to him accordingly. 
His Excellency the Governor has been 
leased to appoint J.G. Brink, Esq. to 
ve Acting Assistant Colonial Secretary 
during the same period. 

By command of his Excellency the 
Governor. 

P.G. BRINK, Acting Sec. 

Cape of Good Hope, June 4, 1624. 


Mr. Bigge, one of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, and Mr, Gregery, 
Secretary to the Commission, arrived 
at the Cape on the 24th of May, from 
the interior. The appointment, by Lord 
C, Somerset, of Mr. A. Johnstone Jar- 
line, as sub-librarian to the public 
library at the Cape, in the room of Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, resigned, is notified 
with due solemnity in a ‘* Government 
advertisement.” 

The population of Cape Town, ac- 
cording to returns in January last, is 
as below ; but, including new settlers 
not enumerated, it is thought not to fall 
short of 20,000 :— 

White inhabitants - 8,246 

Free blacks - - . 1,270 

Appreutices (or prize slaves) 956 

Hottentots - . - 520 

Slaves - - + - 7,076 


18,668 

The quantity of wine brought into 
Cape Town from the wine-farms in the 
Cape district, and in Stellenbosch dis- 
trict, was, in 1806-7-8, about 4,000 
leaguers on an average; and, in 
1¢20-1-2, about 11,000 leaguers, or 
1,650,000 gallons; and the quantity 
exported in each of the three years last 
mentioned was about 5,500 leaguers, or 
one half, 

Of the 376 wine farms in the two 
districts, 57 have 100,000 vine stocks 
or upwards, 165 have 50,000 or up- 
wards, and 154 have 20,000 or upwards, 
We may infer from the statements, 
that on an average each ten vine stocks 
produce about a gallon of wine, besides 
a quantity of brandy. 


St. Helena.—Letters from St. Helena 
mention that a huge mass of overhang- 
ing rock, just below the barrier gate of 
the upper side of the road from Ladder- 
hill, gave way on the 19th of June, and 
fell in large fragments into the vale. 
The concussion greatly alarmed the in- 
habitants of the town of St.James; but 
the destruction which was apprehended 


did not ensue. One small house only 
was seriously damaged, and one mau 
was killed. 

Ascension.—Advices from the Island 
of Ascension have been received to the 
3d of July, but they confine themselves 
to stating that up to that date the Island 
was very healthy. 


Cape Coast—Despatches dated the 
31st May have been received from Cape 
Coast, communicating the particulars 
of another action with the Ashantees. 

It appears that Major Chisholm, who 
commanded during the engagement, 
had made preparations to attack the 
enemy, who were encamped within five 
miles of the Castle; and, accordingly, 
on the morning of the 21st of May, he 
commenced his operations. 

After the ground had been cleared, 
and paths cut, not without great labour 
and fatigue, in various directions to- 
wards the enemy's camp, the attack 
commenced, The engagemeut was long 
and sanguinary. It lasted upwards of 
five hours, when the enemy retreated 
precipitately, after experiencing very 
considerable loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. The retreat continued 
for two days, but it was ascertained that 
the King of the Ashantees had subse- 
quently joined his army with consider- 
able reinforcements, which it was esti- 
mated would make the whole of his 
force amount to 16,000 men. The 
Fantees, and the rest of the co-operating 
native powers, conducted themselves, 
during the battle, in a manner ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to Major Chis- 
holm, who, consequently, was pot only 
prevented from pursuing the enemy, 

ut obliged to retire to his former posi- 
tion. It was ascertained from the pri- 
soners, that the enemy had resolved to 
make an attack upon the Castle, which 
the presence of their King, it was sup- 
posed, would expedite. Our loss was 
inconsiderable. 

The rainy season had begun, and the 
prisoners reported that the small-pox 
and dysentery had committed very con - 
siderable ravages iu the Ashantee camp. 
The private advices represent the con- 
dition of the settlers and residents at 
Cape Coast as most deplorable ; the 
Ashantees, on the 3lst of May, being 
within three or four miles of the Castle, 
and skirmishes were daily taking place 
in the gardens of the town. It was ex- 
pected that the King would advance 
with his furces when these accounts 
left, and that a decisive contest would 
take place. More than five thousand 
strangers, chiefly women and children, 
had taken refuge in the town, and 
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added by their numbers to the disease 
and scarcity of food before prevalent. 
The European troops and merchants 
are stated to be dying at the rate of 
eight or nine a day, independent of the 
women and children ; and of the white 
soldiers of the 2d West India Regt. 
which had lately arrived from England 
and the Cape of Good Hope, only 85 
remained out of 250. 

The force of the Ashantees, as as- 
sembled at the date of the last accounts, 
was estimated at 20,000 men, while the 
force which we have to oppose him may 
be estimated at about 1000 regulars 
and militia, and 6000 negroes of Accra 
and Pantee. The fearful odds as re- 
gards numbers, and the knowledge that 


the Ashantees are fighting on their 
own soil, may well inspire a dread that 
the unfortunate defenders of this fatal 
settlement will find in its deadly marshes 
a premature grave. The next accounts 
are looked for with intense interest, as 
they will probably contain the last act 
of this tragic drama, though we hope 
that in spite of the present gloomy 
aspect of affairs, the issue will be more 
favourable than is expected, 


The great length of detail into which 
we have gone on the information from 
India and our Eastern colonies, obliges 
us to omit for the present all that we 
had prepared on the subject of intelli- 
gence from other quarters. 


EUKOPEAN INTELLIGENCE, 


Indian Governors.—The most con- 
tradictory rumours prevail on the sub- 
ject of the new appointments to India. 
By some, it is said, that Mr. Elphin- 
stone is actually appointed to Madras, 
and that Sir John Malcolm has been 
proposed by Ministers for Bombay, 
but that the Court of Directors will 
not confirm the appointment. Others 
are as confident in the assurance that 
Sir John Malcolm has been appointed 
by the Court—but that the Ministry 
adhere to their nomination; while 
others again affirm that neither of 
these rumours are correct. To India 
itself it is, rhaps, of little im- 
portance, while the system continues 
unaltered; for even if good men go 
out, they are almost sure to become 
corrupted by power before they think 
of retiring, and having once tasted of 
the intoxicating draught of irresponsi- 
ble authority, they linger on as long 
as they can within the spell of its en- 
chantment. The revival of the Press, 
and the free and fearless exercise of 
Public Opinion by such as dare be in- 
dependent in India, (and union would 
make it difficult to repress this—for 
although one man may be banished, 
the exile of a thousand would not be 
so easily effected,) are the only checks 
that can be brought into operation. If 
those who suffer do not lend their aid 
to effect a restoration of the remedy, 
they will have themselves to reproach 
for their timidity. 


East India Company.—We are glad 
to find that there are some questions 
that can move even the East India Di- 


rectors, and that is saying a great deal. 
Under the head of Batavia, the reader 
will have seen an account of additional 
duties levied on British goods in the 
Netherlands possessions. The two fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which we take from 
a London paper, have reference to that 
intelligence : 

We find that the news from Batavia 
has created a great sensation in the City. 
The East India Company have taken up 
the question of additiewal duties being 
levied on British manufactures in Ba- 
tavia, very warmly, contrary, as it is 
stated, to the spirit of the treaties exist- 
ing with this country, and have sent a 
memorial to Government on the subject. 

We stated, a few days ago, that con- 
siderable sensation had been produced in 
the East India Trade by the increase of 
the duties on British merchandise in Ba- 
tavia. We find that a memorial on this 
subject has been presented to the Board 
of Trade, and that an answer bas been 
received by the East India Trade Com- 
mittee, in which it is said that nothing 
can be done in the affair at present, Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Wynn being out of 
town. 


When the great principles of justice 
are Violated, law defied, and all the 
best feelings of human nature outraged, 
by the conduct of their own servants, 
the East India Directors are the last to 
stir in the matter. Let a question of 
trade arise, and particularly something 
relating to the conduct of rival traders, 
whom they hate as they do the Dutch, 
and the whole of Leadenhall-street is 
in commotion. When the health of 
the Directors is drank at public enter- 
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tainments in India, under the title of 
** Our honourable Masters,” the Air 
chosen for the band is the exceedingly 
appropriate one of ‘* Money in both 
pockets.” Let these honourable mas- 
ters have but this, and their slaves 
may do as they please, But touch that 
money or those pockets, and their in- 
dignation is without bounds. These 
are the high-minded and _ princely 
Sovereigns of the East, whose ‘* mu- 
nificence” is a frequent theme of 
panegyric ! 

Indian Judges.—The following law 
arrangements in India have been deter- 
mined upon :—Sir F. Macnaghten, who 
has for many years occupied the sta- 
tion of a Puisne Judge at Calcutta, and 
twice filled the place of acting Chief 
Justice on the Bench of the Presidency, 
is about to retire, and is to be succeeded 
by Sir George Grey, one of the Puisne 
Judges at Madras. Mr. Ralph Palmer, 
of the Chancery Bar, succeeds Sir 
George Grey at Madras. 

Haileybury College—W. Empson, 
Esq. M.A. of Trinity College, Barrister 
of the Inner Temple, has been ap- 
pointed by the East India Directors to 
succeed Sir James Mackintosh, Bart. 
as Law Professor at Haileybury. 


East India Accounts.—We give the 
following article from the Globe and 
Traveller, because we are satisfied that 
it will gratify the people of India to 
see their interests occupying some 
share of the publicattention through the 
Press of England. Weare glad to add, 
that the two principal Morning papers, 
the Times and Chronicle, advocate 
similar views; avd with the cordial 
co-operation of the Examiner, the 
Scotsman, and a great number of the 
Provincial Journals, we have no doubt 
but that before the next Session of 
Parliament, a very deep and general 
impression will be made on the minds 
of the Members now scattered through- 
out the country, so that the serious 
attention of the Legislature will be 
drawn to the subject very early in the 
approaching year : 

The accounts of revenues and disburse- 
ments of the East India Company for 
the three years—14¢19-20, 1620-21, 1621- 
22, the latest period to which they can 
be made up, with an estimate for 1622-23, 
have been printed by order of the House 
of Commons. The territorial revenues 
of the Presidencies of Bengal, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, and the dependen- 
cies—Bencoolen and Prince of Wales’s 
Island—were, in 1821-22, 21,803,207/. 
Sterling ; the charges on it 17,732,5164.; 
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to which is to be added 1,935,3907. in- 
terest on debts in India, and 208,03¢/. 
expense of St. Helena. When these three 
sums are deducted from the revenues, 
there appears a net surplus revenue 
arising from the territory of India of 
1,927,263/. In 1822-23, it is estimated 
that the gross revenues will have amount- 
ed to 22,213,622/. sterling, and the net 
surplus to 2,274,646/. It would be cer- 
tainly fallacions to infer from this ac- 
count that the Government of India will 
be a great and permanent source of profit 
to those who direct it. Itis no longer 
ago than 1819-20, that, instead of a sur- 
plus income, there was a surplus charge 
on account of the territorial Govern- 
ment $ and the existence of a debt, the 
interest of which amounts to nearly two 
millions sterling, shows that on the 
average of years the Government has 
been far from profitable. The amount of 
the gross revenues is sufficient, however, 
to show the great and growing import- 
ance of India, and to excite surprise at 
the comparatively small interest which is 
taken in its condition by the people of 
England. Its revenue is now equal to 
two-fifths of that of the United King- 
dom, and is increasing; though the levy- 
ing of it is, we believe, attended with 
great distress. Great, however, as its 
revenue is, and great as its production 
must be to supply it, it is trifling com- 
pared with what might be expected from 
the labours of the immense population 
exerted on a most productive territory. 
It may be said to be shut against British 
capital and enterprise. No Englishman 
can enter India without a license, no 
Englishman can purchase land and give 
the example of those improvements 
which nothing but a fixed residence can 
encourage. The English in India are 
condemned, by a most absurd law, to be 
mere birds of passage ; they are compel- 
Jed, when they have gorged themselves 
on the country, to fly away from it, or at 
least they are deprived of the induce- 
ment which landed property can alone 
give to rich men, and even of the gua- 
rantee against their being, at the caprice 
of a Governor General, transported in 
their old years. What tops the absurdity 
of this Jaw is, that while Englishmen 
cannot reside in India without license, 
or purchase pass in the territory 
which English fleets and armies have 
won, Frenchmen, Americans, Dutch, 
Danes, ‘Turks,—in short, any persous 
who are not under the disqualification of 
being British-born subjects, can. Burke, 
in one of his speeches on the state of 
India, observed, that while all other con- 
querors in India, even the Mahometans, 
had left monuments of the effects of their 
government in great works, in roads and 
bridges, in tanks, aqueducts, and tem- 
sles, the English conquerors would only 
eave traces of devastation, ‘Though the 
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influence of a people of superior civiliza- 
tion upon the natives of [India must pro- 
bably be, at all events, more beneficial 
than an irruption of Tartars, still it is 
not the less a reproach to England that 
so much of Burke's charges remain true 
to the present day. They must remain 
true til the policy towards India is 
changed—till that country is thrown 
open to the benefits of a free intercourse 
with England—till it is no longer parked 
in for the profit of a monopolizing com- 
pany of merchants. If it be well govern- 
ed, of which, from whatever we have 
heard, we have not the slightest suspi- 
cion, under a system which protects the 
rulers at once from the cries of those 
whom they might pity, and from the 
censure of those whom they might dread, 
and from all fellow feeling with their 
subjects,—India will be an example in 
the history of Governments, destined to 
overturn all the opinions which the con- 
stant results of observations have hither- 
to warranted. 


Steam Navigation to India. — The 
idea of establishing a Steam Navigation 
from England to India is still enter- 
tained, though we believe nothing has 
yet been matured on that subject. It 
is said that the King of the Netherlands 
has evinced a strovg interest in the 
success of sucha project, having him- 
self visited the Hague, and formed 
there a Steam Company, one of the 
first operations of which is to be the 
establishment of Steam packets be- 
tween Holland and Batavia. If this 
should really be carried inte effect, it 
will give the Dutch such decided ad- 
vantages over the English, in all their 
commercial transactions, as to priority 
of intelligence, that the jealous rivalry 
of the latter will be sure to be roused, 
aud we may then hope to see Steam 
vessels sent from England also. 


Loss of an American Indiaman.—The 
following is a melancholy account of 
the loss of an American ship, bound 
from Calcutta, Madras, and Pondi- 
cherry, to Boston, which has reached 
England by way of New York : 


The Edward Newton was running 
down the south-east trades, fine weather, 
skysails set, when all at once an explo- 
sion took place in her magazine (from 
what cause not yet ascertained), which 
blew out the starboard quarter, set the 
ship on fire, and in about twenty minutes 
she burnt to the water’s edge, and sunk, 
giving the officers, passengers and crew 
hardly time to get out the boats, without 
saving much of any thing except what 
they had on. In the boats they reached 
the coast of Africa, where Capt. Bertody 
procured a passage for himself, and a 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 3, 
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lady and her four children, (passengers 
in the Kdward Newton,) ina Povtadiese 
brig, and had arrived at Rio. The £d- 
ward Newton was built expressly for the 
Caleutta trade, of the best materials, 
well found in every respect, on her first 
voyage, and commanded by an active, 
— man, well acquainted in the 
trade. 


Governor of the Cape.—Itis positively 
stated, we understand, that Govern- 
ment have resolved to recall Lord 
Charles Somerset from the Cape of 
Good Hope, provided that the report 
of the four Commissioners who have 
been sent to that place, in order to in- 
vestigate the proceedings of his Lord- 
ship, should confirm the allegations 
which have been urged against the 
official conduct of that nobleman. 


Sandwich Tslands. — The Governor 
of the Sandwich Islands, and the rest 
of the suite of the late King, paid a visit 
during the past month, to several emi- 
nent mercantile houses, accompanied 
by a merchant, Mr. John Lowe, for 
the purpose of purchasing samples of 
the different manufactures which are 
likely to prove valuable in those islands. 
We understand that they profess a 
great desire to purchase all that they 
may want in this country, in prefer- 
ence to deriving their supplies from 
the Americans, with whom they now 
carry on a trade far more extensive 
than is imagined; and they estimate 
that the Islanders, even in their pre- 
sent state of civilization, will require 
articles from this country to the 
amount of more than 100,0000/, an- 
nually, 


Oriental Literature.—The censor- 
ship of the Press has recently been re- 
stored in France: and as the spirit of 
inquiry hitherto actively engaged in 
the politics of that country, would 
grow restless and dangerous if some 
other channels were not opened for 
the reception of its energies, it has 
been deemed politic, by the restorers 
of the censorship, to give royal patron- 
age and encouragement to the study 
of Oriental Literature, among the lite- 
rati of France. The utmost freedom 
of discussion will no doubt be permit- 
ted them on all points, however radi- 
cal, connected with the languages and 
antiquities of the East, if they do not 
venture to insinuate, in such discus- 
sions, aught that might betray a symp- 
tom of dissatisfaction at the existing 
state of affairs in the West. This is as 
safe a mode of encouraging freedom of 
inquiry, as that described by the learn- 
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ed (we cannot conscientiously say 
profound) Mr. Randle Jackson, when 
he eulogized the existing laws for the 
Press in India, as admitting the freest 
discussions on the merits of such works 
as the Tatler, Guardian, or Spectator ; 
nay even, the free publication of such 
works as Shakespeare and Johnson ; 
or as that proposed by the gallant 
(would that we could add enlightened) 
Sir John Malcolm, who advised Ram 
Mobun Roy to leave the considarations 
connected with the present and future 
happiness of his countrymen in the 
East for the more valuable researches 
which he might make into the history 
and condition of the generations that 
had passed away; or lastly, as that 
encouraged by the honourable (justice 
forbids our saying estimable) Mr. 
Adam, when he stifled all inquiry on 
subjects that were of the highest im- 
portance to mankind, and encouraged 
Colleges in which Hindoo superstitions 
and Sanscrit learning were freely 
taught. In a work like our own, pro- 
fessedly devoted to Oriental investiga- 
tion, it may seem eut of place to de- 

recate a measure which might, at 
first sight, strike-many persons as 
calculated to benefit the Eastern world, 
by making their actual condition more 
generally known, and leading to bene- 
volent schemes for their improvement. 
A very little reflection, however, must 
convince every man that this royal en- 
couragement of the study of Oriental 
literature in France is not calculated 
to confer the slightest benefits on the 
people of the Oriental world, while it 
must dissipate and draw off the atten- 
tion of many in France from subjects 
of infinitely greater importance nearer 
home. The following remarks on that 
subject, from the Globe and Traveller 
of the 26th of August, are worth tran- 
scribing : 


The French Government has published 
a decree for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental literature, in the pre- 
amble of which it is said that the same 
study has been encouraged in Prussia, 
and Russia, and Gotha (query Gotham ?) 
It is not out of character, in a Govern- 
ment which has just been preventing the 
press from freely discussing those ques- 
tions which are of the greatest import- 
ance to mankind, to give an artificial 
direction to the labours of literary men, 
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to those studies which are eminently 
useless. So long as England is intrusted 
with the Government of India, there is 
undoubtedly a specific reason for the 
cultivation, by many Englishmen, of the 
knowledge of the laws and language of 
Eastern nations; and in all civilized 
communities there will be a certain num- 
ber of men of leisure who will be desirous 
to know the precise degree of the igno- 
rance of the Asiatic people at different 
times; and it is certainly a question wor- 
thy of investigation, how the Asiatic 
nations, having early reached a certain 
degree of civilization, have uniformly 
fallen into institutions hostile to human 
happiness, and to the cultivation of every 
thing that is estimable in the human 
faculties, But the establishment of an 
institution for the mere advancement of 
Eastern learning in France is a3 unworthy 
of a wise Government as an establish- 
ment for the propagation of the royal 
game of Gouse. It would be unaccount- 
able, while Governments see the mon- 
strous evils that arise from the want of 
information among their people, that 
they should, er professo, give encourage- 
ment to the most frivolous occupations, 
if we did not see at the same time their 
bitter fear of really useful knowledge. 
Censorships and Oriental Colleges go to- 
gether; and, the more effectually to pre- 
vent people from trespassing on the for- 
bidden fruit, every safe sort, however un- 
palateable and unprofitable, is provided 
for them. 


Court of Proprietors.—At this season, 
when almost every person who is not 
of necessity confined to a fixed resi- 
dence in London throughout the year, 
goes into the country, most of the East 
India Directors, as well as Proprietors 
of East India stock, are dispersed over 
every part of the British Islands, as 
well as on the Continent, and no Court 
could be summoned with advantage to 
any discussion that might be proposed 
in it, until these absentees return to 
town, which will most probably be 
some time in October and November. 
This explanation is principally meant 
for our Indian readers, who, not advert- 
ing to this fact, might look for re- 
quisitions, fixing General and Special 
Courts more frequently than they can 
he held to any good or useful purpose. 
They may be assured, however, that 
there will be no relaxation on the part 
of those who have devoted themselves 
to this object, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


As our last sheet was going to press, 
Bombay Papers to the 24th of April, 
comprising Caleutta News to the 5th, 
came to hand, They contain, how- 
ever, nothing of importance, except 
a confirmation of our expectations that 
the Burmese war would still continue, 
An answer had been sent by the Court 
of Ava to a remonstrance of the British 
Government, in which the Burmese, 
with the exaggerated language com- 
mon to all Asiatics, treat the Governor 
General with profound contempt, de- 
siring him, if he has any thing torepre- 
sent, to state his case by petition ! 
The Burmese Governor of Assam had 
lost his two golden chattahs (umbrellas) 
aud his state palanquin, in Cachar, and 
was driven out of that province. He 
continued at Russah, with but few 
men, some wounded and others having 
lost their fire-arms. The accounts are, 
however, so brief and imperfect as to 
render it difficult to understand them. 
The next ships will no doubt bring 
fuller details—We give the leading 
articles under their respective dates: 


Caleutta, Apri) 5.—It appears frem 
recent accounts that the Burmese Gover- 
nor of Assam lost his two golden chat- 
tahs and state palankeen in Cachar, 
After being driven out of that province, 
the second in command was ordered to 
march to Goalparah to offer a sum of 
money for the purpose of inducing our 
Government not to enter Assam, and he 
had proceeded one day’s journey, when 
he was informed that we had (on the 
10th March) set fire to Assam Choky, 
upon which he precipitately returned to 
Gowahatty. The Singh Phoes and 
Khumtees have been attacking and plun- 
dering the Assam territory, which bas 
greatly annoyed the Burmese. ‘The Go- 
vernor of Assam continues at Russah 
with about 1,000 men, but some are 
wounded, and a great number had lost 
their firearms and swords in Cachar, 
‘The Burmese contrived to carry off with 
them 1,000 head of cattle. 


Bombay, April 10.—The substance of 
the despatch brought by the Malabar 
from the Viceroy of Pegu, to the Su- 
preme Government, is t ahy in the Cale 
cutta Gazette of the 22d ult. as under :— 


The Burmese.—We are authorized to 
state, that the Malabar, lately from Ran- 
goon, has brought a letter from the Vice- 
roy of Pegu, in answer to the remon- 
strance addressed to the Court of Ava in 
November last, on the subject of the out- 





rage committed at Shapooree. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the reply. 

The letters brought by the English ship 
were delivered, aud on the petition being 
submitted to the ministers of the Most 
Fortunate King of the White Elephants, 
Lord of the Seas and Earth, &c. &c. &c. 
they observed, that the English protect 
the Arracvanese rebels, who have violated 
their oath of allegiance, as well as Chu- 
jeet, Marjeet, the Cassayers or Munni- 
pooreans, and the chiefs of the peuple of 
Assam; and that Chittagong, Ramov, 
and Bengal, form part of the four great 
cities of Arracan; but as these were 
worldly matters they were not worth 
notice, considering the commercial in- 
tercourse carried on by seafaring men. 

The letter then proceeds to state that 
Shien Mabu, or Shapooree, is a depen- 
dency of the four great cities, and because 
British sepoys were stationed there, the 
Governor of Arracan requested, in the 
first instance, that they might be with- 
drawn, and afterwards caused them to 
be expelled by royal authority. ‘The Go- 
vernor of Arracan having represented 
that three ships and three boats are sta- 
tioned on the opposite side of the Naaf, 
and that a stockade has been erected on 
the island, and also that his messenger 
on arriving at Chittagong, was confined 
there; if this be true, the Viceroy ob- 
serves, ‘*know that the Governors on 
the Burmese frontier have full authority 
to act, and that until every thing is set- 
tled, a communication need not be made 
to the Golden Feet.” 

‘The Rajahs and Generals of Arracan, 
Ramoo, Cheduba, &c. &c. &c. it is add- 
ed, will, on hearing these occurrences, 
rise like giants, and Mengee Maha Ban- 
doola has been appointed to regulate all 
the state affairs. He is vested with full 
powers, and on all important occasions 
reference is to be made to him via Arra- 
can. If the Governor General has any 
thing to represent, he is advised to state 
his case to the Bandoola by petition. 

April 17.—We are informed that it is 
in contemplation to make a considerable 
addition to the present number of Senior 
Captains in the Bombay Marine, and 
that the whole of the commanders are to 
be made Junior Captains, the former 
rank being abolished altogether. 

April 24.—By intelligence from Katty- 
war, we learn that the notorious Bawa 
Walla has at last met the fate he had so 
long merited. He was attacked on the 
6th instant, in Bessawaddar, by Hersoor, 
a Katty Chief, with whom he had long 
been at enmity, and was slain by him in 
a desperate conflict. It may be in the 
recollection of many of our readers that 
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this person, in 1820, carried off Lieut. 
Grant, of the Honourable Company’ s 
Marine, while in the Guicarvar’s service, 
and kept him in captivity for three 
mouths, during which time he was 
treated with the most savage cruelty. 
For some years past Bawa Walla has 
heen little heard of, but having lately 
resumed his former predatory courses, 
apprehensions were entertained that he 
would be the cause of disturbances in 
that part of the country, when his career 
has been thus unexpectedly closed by 
eath, 

The following article appears in the 
Bombay Courier of the 20th of March : 


A Correspondent has sent us the fol- 
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lowing information, which is stated to 
be authentic :—It is understood that or- 
ders from the Court of Directors-for the 
return home to England ofall persons not 
in their service, and employed in the 
native ar mies of India, are immediately 
to be put in force. ‘Two officers holding 
superior commands have already been 
ordered home ; the rest are expected to 
follow soon ; and whilst the officers of 
the Indian army will have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on a measure which 
shows the attention of their honourable 
masters to their interests and claims, 
there can be little doubt that the even- 
tual abolition of all local corps will be 
the oceasion of an additional increase of 
the Indian army, 


THE VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS 


OF TEA CULTIVATED IN CHINA, 


List of Names of the most celebrat- 
ed Teas of China, translated from a 
Chinese manuscript belonging to M. le 
Baron de Schilling. — 

Teas of the district of the city of 
Sou ngan techeou, in the province of 
Kiang-nan :— 

Sou ngan. 

Taye, Large leaf. 

Yu tchin, Silver pin. 

Houon chi, Owl's tongue. 

Mei pian, Fragments of the wild 
plum-tree. 

Hiang pian, Odoriferous fragments. 

Tay tchha, Box tea. 

Mao tsian, Hairy points. 

2. Green Teas, Soung lo, of the dis- 
trict of the city of Hoey tcheou, in the 
province of Kiang-nan Soung lo:— 

Tchin tchu tchha, Genuine pearl tea, 

Tchu lan, Tchu lau tea. 

Thsing tchha, Green tea. 

Ta fang pian, Large square fragments, 

Kia yuan, House garden. 

Tsiang thsun, Tsiang thsun tea. 

Sie khy, Tea of the river Sie khy. 

Sin khy, Tea of the river Sin khy. 

Tehhun ming, Late spring tea, 

Lian tchy, Interlaced branches. 

Goei yan tchha, Tea of the precipice 
of Goei yan. 

3. Teas of the district of Hang tcheou 
fou, in the province of Tche Kiang :— 

Loung tsing, Tea of the Dragon’s well, 

Lian sin, Water- lily hearts. 

Ting ku, Tea of the ‘valley of Ting ku, 

Mao fung, Teaof the mount Maofung. 

Loung ya, First dragon shoots. 

4. Tea ofthe proviuce of Hou Kouang 


Nean houa tehha, Tea of Ngan houa. 

5. Black Teas, Wou y, or Bohea, of 
the province of Fou Kian :— 

Lao kiun mei, Venerable old meu's 
eyebrows. 

Pe hao, White hairs, or Peko tea, 

Cheou mei, Eyebrows of a very ad- 
vanced age. 

Yuan tchy, branches of 

Kicou khin lian sin, Hearts of water- 
lilies of Kieou khin. 

Ouang nin fung, Tea of the pick-axe 
of the King’s daughter. 

Pe yan, Tea of the cypress precipice. 

Ta houng phao, Large red tails. 

Sian jin tchang, Palm of the im- 
mortals. 

Ky tchhun, Y oung spring. 

Tea of the province of Yun nan .— 

Phen eul tchha, Tea of the lake Phou 
eul, 

7. Teas of the province of Szu 
tchhouan :— 

Moung chan yun ou tchha, Tea of the 
clouds and fogs of the mountain Moung 
chan. 

Moung chan chi houa tchha, Tea of 
the flower of the stones of the mountaiu 
Moung chan.—Klaproth. 


Addition to the Note on the most cele- 
brated Teas of China :— 

The list of names of the most cele- 
brated Teas, which has been given by 
Mr. Klaproth, from a manuscript be- 
longing to M. de Schilling, may be use- 
ful in “assisting us to distinguish, by 
the Chinese labels which are on the 
bags of tea or the wooden or tin boxes 
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which contain it, the different species 
which commerce brings us from the 
North or from the South. This list, 
which contains thirty-nine names, is 
not yet complete. The following have 
been presented to me by chance. I have 
prefixed, as far as possible, the vulgar 
denominations which the merchants of 
Canton substitute for the real names, 
and in which it is not always easy to 
discover the latter :— 

WWou-i-tchha, Wou-i tea. Wou-i is 
the name of acelebrated mountain in 
the province of Fou Kian; thence comes 
the common name of Bohea tea. 

Lli-tchhun tchha, Hyson tea. 

Phi-tchha, Skin-tea. It is that spe- 
cies of Hyson tea commonly called Skin. 

Siao-tchoung-tchha, A small kind. 
It is the Saotchoun, or Souchong, of the 
merchants. 

Pao-tchoung-tchha, A species sold in 
small packets. It is the Pouchong of 
commerce. 

Soung-tseu-tchha, Songchais tea. 

Koung-fou-tchha, Camphou, or Congo 
tea. 

Chang-houng fou, Camphon tea of a 
higher quality, or Camphou Campouy. 

Tchu-tchha, Pearl tea. 

Ya-toung-tchha, Winter tea. 

Tun-khi-tchha, Twankay tea, 
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Kian-peii-tchha, or Tseu-tchoung. A 
second species of Campouy tea. 

Ou-tchha, Black tea. ‘The leaves 
serve to dye stuffs black. 

Ye-tchha, Desert tea. The flowers of 
this species of tea are of a golden colour ; 
the stem is high, and the leaves of a 
beautiful green: they use it in the same 
manner as the common tea, 

Chau-tchha, Mountain or wild tea. 


I have no doubt of the possibility of 
still lengthening considerably the list 
of these various species of tea. It would 
be desirable to know them all, in order 
to judge, from the inscriptions traced 
in large characters on the boxes brought 
from China, of the qualities of the teas 
they coutain. The experienced will not 
have occasion for this assistance ; for, 
according to Blancard, they can eistin- 
guish the one from the other merely by 
the taste. The situation of Assayer of 
Teas at Canton requires this sort of 
talent; but it is, at the same time, one 
of those which the East India Company 
requite most magnificently. It is now 
occupied by a man of great merit; and 
the salary which he enjoys, for tasting 
teas, amounts, it is said, like that of 
the interpreter, to ove thousand pounds 
sterling per annum,—Abel Rémusat. 





VARIETIES, 


Judicial Severity in Kokan. [From 
Nasarow’s Observations on some 
Countries and Nations in Central Asia. 
Petersburgh, 1821.]—The Government 
of Kokan is very strict in preventing 
merchants from committing frauds iu 
weight and measure. During my resi- 
dence there, I saw one day a tradesman 
being whipped through all the streets, 
whilst he was compelled to proclaim 
aloud his being a cheat. There is no 
writing in the lawsuits of the Kokan- 
ese; the depositions of two sworn wit- 
nesses decide the question at once. 
The court is entirely composed of priests, 
who, being specially summoned by 
the chief, meet in a house appointed for 
the purpose. The judges, under the 
presidency of the chief, being seated on 
an elevated platform, the culprit is in- 
troduced under a strong guard. The 
examination of the case is entered into 
by the priest of the district to which the 
defendant belongs, and the punishment 
denounced by him as soon as the matter 


is duly proved, If the others are satis- 
fied with the decision, the chief passes 
sentence. Treason, usury, revolt, and 
similar crimes are punished capitally, 
although the culprit should be of the 
highest rank : his property falls to the 
treasury, and his wives and marriage- 
able daughters are given in matrimony 
to common soldiers. 

A thief has usually both his hands cut 
off, after which he is again allowed to 
live among a society which it is thought 
he can no longer injure. Once I was 
present at the punishment of a man who 
had stolen thirty sheep. His right hand 
having been cut off with a sword, the 
wrist was dipped into boiling oil, in 
order to stop the hemorrage, after which 
the fellow was dismissed. Murderers 
are delivered to the discretion of the re- 
lations of the slain, who may either sell 
them into slavery, or take a ransom for 
their head. At one time however, be- 
ing at the bazaar, I saw some people to 
whom the murderer of a relation had 
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been thus given up, dragging him in, 
and demanding his death, upon which 
he was instantly beheaded. 

Adultery is visited by a most dreadful 
kind of death, and even at this moment 
I shudder at the remembrance of a 
scene of this description, at which I 
happened to be present. A young girl 
of seventeen was married by her rela- 
tions to a tradesman whom she disliked. 
She fled however from her husband, 
and went to live with a young magi- 
strate, whom she had loved previous to 
her marriage. In order to escape de- 
tection she had her head shaved, and 
assumed the disguise of a servant. She 
was nevertheless discovered by her en- 
raged spouse, who denounced her to the 
government. Her lover, in order to 
avoid a miserable death, fled; but the 
poor girl was arrested, and frankly con- 
fesscd her transgression to the judges. 
The severity of the law condemned her; 
but the khan, pitying her youth and 
beauty, sent her word in secret to re- 
call her confession, and to pretend that 
she had lost her hair in consequence of 
a disease, But she replied, that rather 
than be separated from her lover she 
would die. Every persuasion having 
proved fruitless, she Was at last led to 
the bazaar, among an immense con- 
course of people. Here, a pit having 
been previously dug, she was interred 
up tothe breast, and the executioners 
threw a stone upon her head. This was 
the signal for the rabble, who in a few 
seconds stoned her death. The body 
was afterwards dug up by the relations, 
and buried in the usual manner. 


Antwerp.—After the discovery of the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Portuguese established their ware- 
houses in Brabant; and the gums and 
spices of Calicut were exposed to sale on 


the mart of Antwerp. The value of the 
spices and drugs, which were cousigned 
from Lisbon to this place, amounted, 
according to the computation of Guicci- 
ardini, to the sum of 1,000,000 crowns ; 
and it is said, that the dealings which 
were carried on at Antwerp, in the space 
of one month, were more extensive than 
those which were transacted at Venice, 
in the brightest period of her prosperity, 
in the course of two years. In the year 
1491, the Hanse association held their 
solemn convocation in this city, which 
had formerly been the case at Lubeck. 
In 1531, the exchange was built, the 
most magnificent edifice in ancient Eu- 
rope. Houses which, about a century 
ago, yielded an annual rent of 100 
crowns, were now advanced in price 


Varieties. 


from 800 to 1000. The population of 
the city amounted to 100,000 souls. The 
influx of people, who poured into this 
town, would almost exceed belief. 250 
masts were frequently crowded into the 
harbour at one time; no day passed in 
which the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels did not amount to above 500 sail ; 
on market days they were frequently 
augmented to 800 or 900. Every day, 
above 200 carriages drove out of the 
gates of the city; 2000 waggon-loads 
arrived every week from Germany, 
France, and Lorrain, without including 
the carts and vehicles for the transport 
of corn, which were computed at about 
10,000. 30,000 hands were employed 
by the English factory of speculative 
merchants. The Government received 
av annual revenue of 2,000,000 by mar- 
ket-dues, tolls, and excise, which was 
a much larger sum in those days than 
in our times. 


Geology of Persia—A paper, by Mr, 
James Baillie Fraser, containing Geologi 
cal Observations made during a Journey 
through Persia, from Busheer to ‘Teheran, 
was read at a late meeting of the Geolo- 
gical Society. The author is of opinion, 
that the greater part of the Eastern and 
Western Coasts of the Persian Gulf, and 
for a considerable distance in the interior, 
belongs to the caicareous formation. His 
route from Busheer commenced in this 
formation, aud between that place and 
Shirauz, the mountains are composed of 
lime-stone and gypsum, and the strata 
are frequently in a state of confusion. 
Throughout a considerable extent the 
carbonate and sulphate of lime are inter- 
mixed, but in some places the rocks are 
entirely gypsaceous, and frequently ac- 
companied with muriate of soda, Salt 
streams and lakes are met with in aburd- 
ance ; of the latter there is a very exten- 
sive one at Shirauz. Further north, the 
road from Shirauz to Ispahan, a distance 
of about 250 miles, passes through an 
elevated country, similar to the preceding, 
but in which the lime -stone predominates. 
Between the village of Gendoo and the 
town of Jesdikhaust, Mr. Fraser found 
schistose clay, and a conglomeration of 
quartz, griinstein, and carbonate of lime, 
ce nented by lime-stone. Veins of this 
ro:k alternate with a fine-grained grit. 
‘he mountains between [spahan and Te- 
heran are of an entirely different nature 
from the preceding; they offer schistose 
clay, and the most elevated of them are 
formed of granite. 

Canada.—Mr. David Douglas, A. L. 8. 
a botanist of considerable ability, is at 
present engaged in collecting rare plants 
and fruits in Canada and the United 
States for the Horticultural Society, A 
liberal portion of the funds of this so- 
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ciety is constantly devoted to the em- 
ployment of collectors in various parts, 
from whose researches botany and other 
branches of natural history will doubt- 
less continue to derive much benefit, as 
the proper strictness with which their 
qualifications are investigated, an the 
previous studies which are required of 
them, ensure the appointment of such 
persons only as are competent to the 
task. 

Mowah Tree.—This tree, the Bossia bu- 
tyracea of botanists, grows throughout 
the greater part of India. It attains the 
height of the English oak, and the beauty 
of its foliage and of its flowers renders 
it a striking ornament of the country. 


Its wood is precious, inasmuch as it is 
not liable, like other woods, to be de- 
stroyed by the white ants. Its flowers 
are dried and made use of to acidulate 
sauces, but more especially for the dis- 
tillation of arrack, to which they give a 
very high degree of strength. In a fair 
year a good tree yields from 200 to 300 
pounds of flowers. They also extract 
from the fruit an oil of the consistence 
of butter, which they apply to various 
useful purposes, 


Tea-Plant in Brazil_—The tea-plant is 
said to be successfully cultivated in 
Brazil by a Portugueze planter, assisted 
by some Chinese gardeners. 
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KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 
[ From the London Gazette.) 





PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 
BENGAL. 

14th Foot. W. L. O'Halloran, Gent. 
to be Ensign, with purchase, vice La 
Roche, who resigns, dated 11 Jan, 1824, 

67th Foot. Lieut. T. Moore, from half- 
yay 104th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 

eard, who exchanges, dated 29 July 
1624 ; Lieut. E. St.John Mildmay, from 
half-pay 22d Light Dragoons, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Halcott, appointed to the 
53d Foot, dated 29 July 1424. 

MADRAS. 

lst Foot. Ensign J. Williamson to be 
Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Mac 
Cornbie, promoted in the Royal African 
Corps, dated 22 July 1824; J. Campbell, 
Gentleman, to be Ensign, vice William- 
son, dated 22 July 1624. 

54th Foot. C. Warren, Gentleman, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hay, 
> a in 46th Foot, dated 22 July 


BREVET. 

Brevet Captain J. Pudner, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Co.’s Service, and Paymaster of the 
Company’s depot at Chatham, to have 
the local rank of Captain while so em- 
ployed, dated 22 July 1824; Brevet Cap- 
tain J. Ovens, employed as Chief Engi- 
neer in New South Wales, to be a Major 
in the Army, dated 29 July 1824. 

BOMBAY. 

4th Light Dragoons. Assistant Surgeon 
W. Thompson, M.D. from 59th Foot, to 
be Surgeon, vice Tod, deceased, dated 
5 August 1824. 


CEYLON. 
93d Foot, Lieutenant J, Haggerston, 


from the Ceylon Regiment, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Driberg, who exchanges, 
dated 5 August 1824. 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut, W. Driberg, from 
@3d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Haggerston, 
who exchanges, dated 5 August 1624. 

CAPE. 

Cape Corps (Cavalry). Brevet Major 
A. C. Crawford, from the 12th Light 
Dragoons, to be Major, by rt. 
vice Somerset, promoted, dated 5 August 
1424, 

EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE, 
[From the Indian Gazettes.) 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort William, Feb. 19.—Mr. T. Main- 
waring to be Collector of Inland Customs 
and Town Duties of Calcutta; Mr. H. J. 
Chippendall to be Collector of Juanpore. 
March 18. Mr. R. Brooke to be Commer- 
cial Resident at Hurripaul ; Mr. C. Carey 
to be Commercial Resident at Surdah, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, March 18.—Cartain J. 
Canning, 27th Regt. N. I. Political Agent 
at Aurungabad, to be Political Agent to 
accompany the expedition about to pro- 
ceed on foreign service; Lieut. it J. 
White, 25th Regt. N. I. to be an Assistant 
to Captain Canning.—29th. Col. Sir A. 
Campbell, K.C.B. of His Majesty's 38th 
Regt. Foot, to command the combined 
forces proceeding on expeditionary ser- 
vice from this Presidency and Fort St. 
George, with the rank of Brigadier 
General during its continuance. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 

Head Quarters, Camp, Chunderie, 
Feb. 25.—13th Light Infantry. Ensign 
James Jones to be Lieutenant, without 
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mrchase, vice Rothe, deceased, dated 
8 Nov. 1823; R. W. Croker, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jones, 
promoted. 

Head Quarters, Camp Doomree, Mar. 
1.—69th Foot, Ensign J. Prim to be 
Lieutenant, vice Smith, date May 11, 
1823; Ensign J. E. Muttlebury to be 
Lieutenant, vice Roy, date Jan, 28, 1824. 

MADRAS. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 6. Mr. ‘I. Lewin, Register and 
Assistant Collector at Seringapatam ; 
Mr. J. A. Hudleston, Head Assistant to 
the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut ; Mr. 
R. Grant, Head Assistant to the Collec- 
tor and Magistrate of Trichinopoly.— 
20. Mr. W. E. Fullerton, Assistant to 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
—27. Mr. J.C. Morris, Secretary to the 
Board of Superiutendence forthe College. 
—March 19. Mr. W. Brown, First Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Centre Division; Mr. ‘I’. 
Newnham, Second Judge of the Provin- 
cial Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
ditto; Mr. A. D. Campbell, Third Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for ditto ; Mr. W. Sheflield, Judge 
and Criminal Judge of the Zillah of 
Salem ; Mr. J. Hanbury, Judge and Cri- 
minal Judge of the Zillah of Mangalore ; 
Mr. E. H. Woodcock, Judge and Crimi- 
nal Judge of the Zillah of Cuddapah ; 
Mr. J. Haig, Register of the Zillah Court 
at Combeconum; Mr. A. F. Bruce, Re- 
gister to the Zillah Court at Salem; Mr. 
J. Bird, Collector and Magistrate at 
Bellary; Mr. J. W. Russell, Collector 
and Magistrate of Cuddapah; Mr. Alex- 
ander Sinclair, Sub-Collector and Assist- 
ant Magistrate of Tanjore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Feb. 20. The Rev. W. Thompson, M.A. 
Senior Chaplain of St. George’s Church ; 
the Rev. W. Roy, Junior Chaplain of St. 
George’s Church ; the Rev. J Boys, M.A. 
Military Chaplain at Secunderabad ;_ the 
Rey. E. A. Denton, B.A. Chaplain of the 
Black ‘Town Chapel. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 16. Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary General Major A. 
Grant, to be Assistant Commissary Gene- 
ral, vice Grant; Sub- Assistant Commis- 
sary General Capt. R. W. Sherriff, to be 
Deputy Assistant Commissary General, 
vice Grant; Sub-Assistant Commissary 
General Capt. R. M‘Leod, to be Deputy 
Assistant Commissary Gen. vice M‘Laren, 
20. Lieut. Col. J. Limond, of the Artil- 
lery, President of the Prize Committee, 
vice Marshall ; Major J. R. Cleghorn, to 
officiate as Chief Engineer.—23. Lieut. 
Col. J. Welsh, léth Regt. N. 1. to com- 
mand the troops stationed in Travancore 
and Cochin, vice Scott; Col. H. Fraser, 
22d Reg. N. I, to command Vellore, vice 
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Welsh; Capt.P.Montgomerie, to be Aide- 
de-Camp to the Hon, the Governor ; 
Capt. T, Watson, Paymaster at the Pre- 
sidency, to be an extra Aide-de-Camp to 
the Hon. the Governor; Lieut. 'T. M. 
Claridge, 22d Regt. N. 1. to be Adjutant 
to Ist Batt. of that corps, vice Gwynne ; 
Lieut. A. T. Lindsay, 22d Regt. N. [. to 
be Quartermaster and Interpreter to Ist 
Batt. of that corps, vice Claridge.—30. 
Lieut. S, Jackson, 6th Regt. N. I. to be 
Interpreter and Quartermaster to the Ist 
Batt. of that corps during the absence of 
Lieut. Jackson ; Capt. A. Crawford, of 
the Artillery, to be Superintendent of 
the Rocket Establishment at the head- 
quarters of the Artillery, vice Montgo- 
merie; Conductor W. Hea, to be Adju- 
tant to Ist N. Vet. Batt. vice Clemons.— 
Feb. 15. Major W. M. Burton, of Artil- 
lery, to. command 2d Batt. of that corps, 
vice Showers, resigned ; Capt. N. Hunter, 
of the Artillery, to be Superintendent of 
the Rocket Establishment at the head- 
quarters of the Artillery, vice Crawford ; 
Lieut. C. W. Nepean, 7th Regt. N. I. to 
be Quartermaster and Interpreter to 2d 
Batt. of that corps, vice Condell, pro- 
moted; Lieut. W. M.'Trollope, 21st lest. 
N. 1. to be Adjutant to the Rifle Corps, 
vice Campbell.—17. Captain D. Sim, to 
officiate as Civil Engineer in the centre 
division; Lieut. J. J. Underwood, to offi- 
ciate as Civil Engineer in the Northern 
division.—March 2, Capt. Tl. H. Monk, 
14th Regt. N. I. to command the escort 
of the Resident in Mysore ; Captain R. 
Williams, of H. M. 54th Regt. to do duty 
with the escort of the Resident in Mysore 
during the detention of Capt. Monk at 
Bangalore.—9. Lieut. J. N. R. Campbell, 
2d Regt. L. C. to be Aide-de-Camp to his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief from 
the 4th inst. vice Campbell, returning to 
Europe; Lieut. J. J. Underwood, of the 
Engineers, is appointed to act as Super- 
intending Engineer in the Southern divi- 
sion.—I6, Capt. W. Kelso, 13th Regt. 
N. I. to be Paymaster to the Light Field 
Division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force at Jaulnah; Lieut. W. Prescott, 
2d Regt. to be Sub-Assistant Commissary 
General, vice Ellaway, deceased; Lieut. 
G. B. Greene, of the Madras European 
Regiment, to be a Sub-Assistant Com- 
missary General, vice Sherriff, promoted ; 
Lieut. W. Powell, 23d Regt. N. I. to be 
a Sub- Assistant Commissary General, 
vice M‘Leod, promoted ; Lieut.C. Evans, 
13th Reg. N. [. to command the Company 
of Golundauze,stationed at Trichinopoly, 
until further orders. 
MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George-—Jan. 16. Surgeon 
W. Haines to be Staff Surgeon at Jaul- 
nah, vice Evans.—Jan, 20. Surgeon W. 
Mackenzie to be Cantonment Surgeon 
at St. Thomas’s Mount, vice Haines.— 
Jan, 30. Assistant Surgeon TI’. Williams 
to be Zillah Surgeon of Calicut, vice Don- 
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aldson promoted.—Feb, 10, Assistant 
Surgeon Bell to do duty under the Gar- 
rison Surgeon of Fort St. George.—Feb. 
23. Assistant Surgeon J. Bainbridge to 
do duty with his Majesty's 41st Regt. 
until further orders.—March 16, Assist- 
ant Surgeon E. Chapman to be Deputy 
Medical Storekeeper in the Dovab, vice 
Harwood promoted.—Sub- Assistant Sur- 
geon Patterson to do duty under the 
Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. George, 
vice Gay resigned. 
PROMOTIONS. 
Fort St. George, Jan. 20. 

Artillery—Senior Major W. G. Pearse 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Senior Capt. W. 
F. Palmer to be Major; and Senior Ist 
Lieutenant G. Couran to be Captain, 
vice Weldon retired. 

6th Regt. N. J. Senior Lieut. Brevet 
Captain J. Anthony to be Captain ; and 
Senior Ensign R Mitchell to be Lieuten- 
ant, vice Chambers, deceased; dated 
Jan. 20, 1824.—Mr. C. J. J. Denman ad- 
mitted as a Cadet of Artillery to be 2d 
Lieutenant. 

Feb, 3.—2d Regt, N. 1. Senior Captain 
J. Ford to be Major; Senior Lieut. W. 
Gordon to be Captain, vice Morris pro- 
moted, dated May 16, 1422.—Senior 
Major W. Preston from 17th Regt. N. I. 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Leith 
promoted—dated Dec. 25, 1422.—Senior 
Captain J. Wahab to be Major; Senior 
Lieutenant H. W. Hodges to be Captain; 
and Senior Ensign G, H. Sotheby to be 
Lieutenant, vice Preston, promoted ; 
Senior Major H. G. A. ‘Taylor, from 10th 
Regt. N. £., to be Lieutenant-Colonel, 
vice Preston, deceased; dated Jan. 24, 
1#23.—Senior Captain A. Grant to be 
Major; Senior Lieut. J. Friswell to be 
Captain ; and Senior Ensign W. R. Fos- 
kett to be Lieutenant, vice Taylor pro- 
moted; dated Jan. 24, 1623.—Senior 
Ensign J. O. Milne to be Lieutenant, vice 
Chrichton, deceased; dated Feb. 19, 
1623.—Senior Lieutenant A, Wilson to 
be Captain; and Senior Ensign J. F. K. 
Brett to be Lieutenant, vice Gwynne, 
deceased; dated July 21, 1623,—Senior 
Ensign R. W. Sparrow to be Lieutenant, 
vice Lovedale, cena ; dated October 
30, 1823. 

7th Regt. N. I. Senior Captain A. 
Balmain to be Major; Senior Lieuten- 
ant J. Myers to be Captain; and Senior 
Ensign G. W. Osborne to be Lieutenant, 
vice Parlby promoted; dated Nov. 25, 

4th Regt. N. J. Senior Ensign H. A. 
Hornsby to be Lieutenant, vice Smith, 
promoted; dated Oct. 22, 1625. 

5th Regt. N. I. Senior Lieutenant C. 
Poulton to be Captain; and Senior En- 
sign J. R. Sayers to be Lieutenant, vice 
Whitehead, deceased; dated Jan. 25, 
1824. 

16th Regt. N. 1, Senior Captain H. J, 

Oriental Herald, Vot. 3, 


Bowler to be Major; Senior Lieutenant 
J. A. Condell to be Captain ; and Senior 
Ensign G. H. Milnes to be Lieutenant, 
from July 10, 1423, vice Hall, deceased ; 
dated February 10, 1623. 

Cacalry. Scnior Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. Nuthall to be Colonel of a Brigade, 
vice Saintleger, deceased, dated July 7, 
1423.—Senior Major W. Dickson, C.B., 
from 6th Regt. Lieht Cavalry, to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel in succession to 
Nuthall, promoted, dated July 7, 1823. 

6th Regt. Light Cavalry, Senior Capt. 
J. Smith tobe Major; Sentor Lieutenant 
A. H. Johnston to be Captain; and 
Senior Cornet W. E. Litchfield to be 
Lieutenant, vice Dickson promoted ; 
dated July 7, 1423.—Senior Major V. 
Blacker, C. B., from Ist Regt. Light 
Cavalry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice 
Colebrook, deceased, dated Oct. 20, 1823, 
Senior Captain St. John Blacker to be 
Major; Senior Lieutenant R. Shawe to 
be Captain; and Senior Cornet J. Jones, 
to be Lientenant, vice Blacker, promoted; 
dated Oct. 20, 1623. — Lieut.-General 
J. Richardson, from the Infantry, to be 
placed ou the Senior List, vice Bridges, 
deceased. 

Infantry. Senior Lieutenant-Colonel 
I. Pierce to be Colonel of a Regiment, 
vice Richardson, dated July 17, 1623.— 
Senior Major H. Durand, from 5th Regt. 
N.1., to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice 
Mackintosh deceased, dated Nov. 23,1823. 

5th Regt. N. J, Captain N. Cubbon to 
be Major, dated Nov. 23, 1423.—Senior 
Lieut. R. Gray to be Captain ;and Senior 
Evsign S. A. Grant to be Lieutenant, 
vice Whitehead, ceceased—dated Jan. 

B25. 

The following Gentlemen Cadets are 
promoted to the ranks of Second Lieu- 
tenant and Ensign respectively :— 

Arlillery. Messrs. C. Briggs, J. Black, 
J.G. Dalzell, J.T. Baldwin, 

Infantry. Mr. C. Messiter.—Feb. 13. 
Mr. W. Ross, admitted Cadet, is pro- 
moted to the Rank of Ensign. 

Feb, 20. ist Regt. N. I. Senior Lieu- 
tenant A. Haultain to be Captain; and 
Senior Ensign G. N. Douglas to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Stone; dated May 27, 1623. 
Senior Captain G. M. Steuart to be 
Major; Senior Lieutenant J. R. Godfrey 
to be Captain ; and Senior Ensign J. W. 
Goldsworthy to be Lieutenant, vice 
Tolfrey, deceased ; dated Oct. 14, 1823. 
Senior Lieutenant W. Thompson to be 
Captain; and Senior Ensign & B. Mar- 
shall to be Lieutenant, vice Macdonald, 
deceased, dated Noy. 24, 1823. 

9th Regt. N. 1. Senior Ensign J. 8S, 
Mackvitie to be Lieutenant, vice Clemons, 
promoted, dated Sept. 23, 1823. 

24th Regt. N. J. Setior Ensign, W. 
Bremmer to be Lieutenant, vice Gray, 
deceased, dated Sept. 21, 1223. 

Feh, 24. (lth Regt. N. 1, Senior Lieu- 
— W, Borthwick to be Captain; and 
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Senior Ensign F. S, C. Chalmers to be 
Lieutenant, vice Cooper, deceased ; 
dated Feb. 17, 1824. 

7th Regt. Light Cavalry. Senior Lieu- 
tenant A. Kerr to be Captain ; and Senior 
Cornet H. A. Nuitt to be Lieutenant, 
vice Weir, deceased—dated Feb. 16, 1424. 

March 2.—20th Regt. N. 1. Lieutenant 
P. Thompson to be Adjutant to 2d Bat., 
vice ‘Taylor. 

March 5.—12th Regt. N. I. Senior 
Ensign Pope to be Lieutenant, vice 
Carter, deceased, dated Jan. 20, 1224. 

March 9.—Lieutevant C. H. Warrie, 
of Horse Brigade of Artillery, to be 
Adjutant, vice Wynch; Lieut. F. F 
Whynyates of ditto ditto, to be Adjutant, 
vice Couran, promoted. 

22d Regt. N.I Senior Ensign, E. C. 
Manning to be Lieutenant, vice Annesley, 
deceased, dated Jan. 15, 1624. 


MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 


Fort St. George, March 9.—Senior 
Assistant Surgeon J. Harwood to be 
Surgeon, vice Dalton, deceased, dated 
Sept. 17, 1923.—Senior Assistant J. 
Smart, M.D., to be Surgeon in succes- 
sion to Goldie, retired, dated Jan. 1, 1624. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 
Fort St. George, Feb. 3. 

Infantry, —Lieut.-Eolonel A. Monin 
to take Rank from May 16, 1822, vice 
Roehead, retired. 

2d Regt. N.J. Lieut. J. W. Bailey to 
take rank from Nov. 23, 1822, vice Guppy, 
resigned. 

8th Regt. N.I. Lieut. F. B. Lucas to 
take rank from Jan. 16, 1823, vice Buc- 
keridge, resigned. 

Feb. 20.—9th Regt. N. 1. Lieut. W. 
Blood to take rank from July 15, 1823, 
vice Williams, deceased. 

March 9.—Surgeon D. Donald to take 
rank from Jan. 23, 1624. 

REMOVALS. 


ort St. George, Feb. 25.—Lieut.- 
Colonel J. Russell, C. B., from 5th to 
7th Regt. L.C.—Lieut.-Colonel J. Dove- 
ton, from the 7th to 5th Regt. L.C.; Lieut - 
Col. C. Hodgson, from 9th to 11th Regt. 2d 
Lieut.-Colonel H.G. A. Taylor, from Batt. 
Jith to9th Regt. IstBatt.—Lieut.-Colonel 
C.D. Kenny from 17th to Lith Regt. 
2d Batt.—Lieut.-Colonel ‘IT’. Stewart, 
from 15th to 17th Regt. and Ist Batt.— 
Surgeon J.T. Conran, from the 5th to 
7th Regt. LL. C.—Surgeon J. Killie, from 
7th to Sth Regt. L. C.—Major G. M. 
Steuart, to Ist Batt. of Ist Regiment. 
—March 3. Lieut. H. T. Hitchins, from 
2d to Ist Batt. 7th Reg.; and Lieut. G. W. 
Whistler, from Ist to 2d Batt.—Lieut. 
C. Davinier, from 16th Regt. to Ist Batt. 
of Pioneers.—Lieut. G. J. Hamilton of 
2d Regiment to 2d Batt. of Pioneers. 
—March 10. Lieut. W. Gompiz, 22d 
Regt., from 2d to Ist Batt,—Capt, J, N, 


oe i from Ist to 3d Batt.; and Capt. 
T. H. Thorsby, from 3d to Ist Batt. of 
Artillery—March 15. Lieutenants G. 
Fryer, D. Addison, P. Steinson, and 
Ensign J. Symons, from Ist to 2d Batt. 
10th Regt. ; Lieut. G. Marshall, from Ist 
to 2d Batt. 4th Regt. — March 19. Capt. 
A. Roberts, of 6th Reg., from 2d to Ist 
Batt.; and Capt. G. H. Asaacke, from 
Ist to 2d Batt.—March 21. Lieut.-Col. 
A. Lemond, from 10th to the 3d Regt. 
and 2d Batt.; Lieut.-Colonel H. F. 
Smith, C. B., from the 4d to the 10th 
Regt. and 2d Batt. ; Lieut.-Colonel C, 
Hodgson, from the 11th to the 9th Regt. 
and Ist Batt.—Lieut.-Colonel H. G. A. 
Taylor, from 9th to I1th Regt. and 2d 
Batt.—Capt. A. French, from the Ist to 
2d Batt. Sth Regt. 


MEDICAL REMOVALS. 


Fort St. George, March \1.—Surgeon 
J. Annesly to 6th Regt. L.C., vice Long- 
dil—Surgeon J. M‘Leod from }1th to 
lsth Regt. Ist Batt.—Surgeon J. Har- 
wood, to 11th Regt. Ist Batt.—Surgeou 
J. Smart, M.D., to 10th Regt. Ist Batt.— 
Assistant Surgeon W. Geddes, from Ist 
to 2d Batt. lith Regt.—Assistant Sur- 
geon J. Lawdor, to Ist Batt. 3d Regt, 
—Assistant Surgeon J. Ricks, M.D., 
from his Majesty's 46th Regt. to Ist Batt. 
10th Regt, 


FURLOUGHS. 


Fort St. George, Jan. 16.—Lieut. P. 
Fletcher, 23d Regt. of N. I., to Europe, 
on sick certificate. —Jan. 20. Lieut.-Col. R. 
‘Taylor, of the Invalid Establishment, to 
Europe, on sick certificate —Lieut. Bre- 
vet Capt. S. W. Steele, 12th Regt. N. 1., 
to Europe, on Furlough.; Lieut. C. Far- 
ran, 6th Regt. N. I., to Europe, on sick 
certificate—Jan. 23. Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
Yates, 23d Regt. N. 1; and Major W. 
Clapham, 4th Regt. N. i, to Europe, on 
furlough.—Jan. 26. Cornet S. F. M‘Ken- 
zie, 2d Regt, L. C., to Europe, on sick 
certificate—Jan. 27. Lieut. B. Shee, 
24th Regt. N.1., to Europe, on ditto. ; 
Lieut. Brevet Capt. W. Babington, 6th 
Regt. L. C., to Europe, on ditto.—Feb. 
6. Lieut. J. Horne, of the Artillery, to 
Europe, on sick certificate—Feb. 17. 
Major H. Yarde, of the Invalid Esta- 
blishment, to Europe, on sick certificate. 
—Feb. 24. Capt. J. Watkins, 5th Regt. 
L. C., to Europe, on ditto. Feb. 27. 
Capt. 'T. R. Lemond, 3d Regt. L.C., to 
Europe, on Furlough.; Lieut. J. Hen- 
derson, 23d Regt. N. I., to Europe on 
sick certificatle-—March 2. Major J. 
Smith, 6th Regt. L. C., to Europe, on 
furlough.—March 16, Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Farquhar, to Europe, on Furlough, 


Medical Department. 


Fort St. George, Feb, 6.—Surgeon J, 
Annesly, to Europe, on furlough, 
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BOMBAY. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Castle, March 11.—Lieut. J. 
H, Bell, Ist Batt. 6th Regt. N. I. an As- 
sistant in the Office of Auditor General, 
vice Hall, promoted.—1l¢. Lieut. T. D. 
Morris, 12th Regt. to be Line Adjutaut 
at Deesa, vice Cunningham, dated 9th 
March, 1424 ; Lieut. H. Jackson, of the 
Invalid Batt. to be Fort Adjutant at 
‘Tannah, vice Waterfield, dated 9 March 
1424; Lieut. C. C. Rebenock, 9th Regt. 
N.I, to act as Line Adjutant at Baroda 
during the absence of the Assistant Ad- 
jutant General, upon duty until further 
orders, dated 1 Feb. 1624; Lieutenant D. 
Forbes, 2d Batt. Ist Regt. N. 1. to act as 
Staff Officer to the left wing of that Batt. 
at Baroda, until it rejoins the right wing 
in Kattiwar.—20. Lieut. E. Stewart, 
Bombay European Regt. to be Adjutant, 
vice Watts, dated 4 Feb. 1624.—22. Lieut. 
W. W. Dowell, Sth Regt. N. I. to be an 
Assistant in the Surveying Department 
under Lieut. Jervis, surveying the South- 
ern Conkan.—April 13. Quartermaster 
Serjeant H. F. Dilley to be Conductor, 
vice Williams, deceased.—l5. Captain 
G.W. Gibson, of the Regiment of Artil- 
lery, to be Assistant Commissary of 
Stores in Guzerat, vice Jervis.—19. Lieu- 
tenat Spencer, Ist Batt. 3d Regt. to su- 
perintend the repairs of public buildings 
at Sattarah, vice Athill. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Bombay Castle, March 25.—The rank 
of Mr. R, Warden, Cadet for Artillery, 
who arrived in the country 28 Nov. 1422, 
having been omitted to be forwarded b 
the Hon. Court of Directors, sheesh 
that of Cadets for the same regiment, 


who arrived on the 2d ult. have been re- 
ceived, and that Officer having furnished 
a declaration, upon honour, of his having 
ane his public examination on the 10th 
May, 1622, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that he takes rank in 
the Regiment of Artillery as second Lieu- 
tenant from that date ; 2d Lieutenant T. 
Cleather, to be Ist Lieut. vice Walker 
pe ig dated 7 June 1823 ; Senior 2d 
zieut. R. Warden, to be Ist Lieut. vice 
Welland, deceased, dated 17 Nov. 1422. 
European Regt. April 6.—Ensign R. 
St. John to be Lieutenant, vice Hubbard, 
dated 2 April, 1424.—13. Senior Second 
Lieut. J. Liddell, of the Regt. of Artil- 
lery, to be First Lieutenant, vice Jervis, 
dated 7 April, 1824. 


FURLOUGHS, 


Bombay Castle, March 13.—Assistant 
Surgeon R. Liddell, 2d Batt. llth Regt. 
to Europe for three years, for the reco- 
very of his health.—i6. Capt. C. Garra- 
way, Yth Regt. N. I. to Europe for three 
years, on private affairs, 


CEYLON, 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 


Colombo, Feb. 16.—Thos. Eden, Esq. 
to be Collector of the District of Chilow 
and Putelam, and Provincial Judge of 
Calpentyn ; J.G. Forbes, Esq. to be First 
Assistant in the Office of the Chief Secre- 
— to Government ; C. Brownrigg, Esq. 
to be Provincial Judge of ‘I'¥¥mcomalee ; 
J.N. Mooyaart, Esq. ,to be Collector of 
the District of Batticaloa ; P. A. Dyke, 
to be Assistant to the Collector of 
Jaffhapatam, 





COURT MARTIAL ON CAPTAIN P. MORGAN, OF THE 
BENGAL ARMY, 


Head Quarters, Camp, Futiehgur, 6th March, 1824. 


At an European General Court Mar- 
tial, assembled at Dinapore, on Wed- 
nesday, the llth day of Feb. 1824, of 
which Lieut.-Col. M. Boyd, Ist. Batt. 
33d Regiment Native Infantry is Presi- 
dent, Capt. P. P. Morgan, of the 2d Batt. 
26th Regiment Native Infantry was 
arraigned upon the undermentioned 
charges, viz. 


\st.—For conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a geutleman, 
in having, in a letter, dated Cuttack, 30th 
September, 1823, addressed to Lieut. ‘I’, 
Roberts of the same. corps, introduced 


the name of his immediate commanding 
officer, Major Watson, in a manner 
highly disrespectful and insubordinate ; 
and in having, in the said letter, most 
unwarrantably thrown out various insi- 
nuations or aspersions derogatory to the 
character of his said commanding officer, 
particularly in the following instances, 
viz.—** You must long ere now be aware 
that this apprehension was groundless, 
in as much as the information on which. 
it was founded was itself false ; in as far 
as the residents are concerned, as also 
with 1egard to the great majority of the 
officers of the battalion; it is likewise 
false in their case, they having all call- 
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ed on me whilst 1 was yet in your Bun- 
galow, or subsequently to my having left 
it for my own.” 

2d.—** We shall now proceed to inves- 
tigate the origin of this False and malici- 
ous libel, and to inquire to whom itis to 
be attributed. In answering this query, 
Col. Carpenter’s name must be left en- 
tirely out of the question. To whom 
then can it apply but to Major Watson, 
Capt. Stewart, or Lieut. Auberjonois.— 
Having now reduced to the cabalistic 
number three, those, from amongst whom 
is to be sought the libeller, who has had 
the audacity to dictate to you with whom 
it is his pleasure that you should asso- 
ciate: | will ask now what possible ob- 
jection even these three persons could 
vave to calling on you, ae being a 
weg of meeting with me at your 
rouse? ‘To this itis impossible to offer 
any but one answer, namely, that his 
conscience pricked him, and told him 
that he had been guilty of injuring (or at 
least endeavouring to injure me,) and he 
dared not look me in the face, through 
dread ot betraying his conscious guilt ; 
and one thing, which low and grovelling 
minds can never forgive, is to see the 
person, whom they have traduced, rise, 
through the force of conscions integrity, 
superior to their malevolent aspersions 
But now, | will ask, are these calumnia- 
tors, or, perhaps, I should say, is this 
calumniator, to avoid meeting with me 
elsewhere? for, as far as I can observe, 
you are the only person whom they have 
dared to insult by their dictation. How 
can he or they be certain that they will 
not meet me at the house of any other 
person, when he or they may call; or 
what security have they that I may not 
come in where there may be one, or two, 
ov all three? And one thing is certain, 
namely, that I will never take the trou- 
ble te avoid them nor you, nor any other 
man who may blindly Jend himselt to 
their cabal. Those alone whose deeds 
are evil seek the shade; I, on the con- 
trary, (conscious of my own integrity) 
have ever sought the light, and ever will.” 

3d.—** We will now appropriate a few 
lines to the objections of these persons to 
meeting with me, (as 1 can conceive 
none others) to whose opinions you ap- 
pear to bew with so much reverence. 
And first for Major Watson, What has 
he to complain of? Why a great matter 
truly : I required of him to act like a gen- 
tleman ! An unreasonable request doubt- 
less, and perhaps uot so easily to be fol- 
lowed as recommended.’ ‘The whole or 
any part of such couduct being subver- 
sive of military discipline, and in breach 
of the Articles of War. 

A. 'T. Warson, Major. 

Commanding 2d Batt. 26th Regt, N. 1. 

Cuttack, the llth Oct. 1423. 
_ Additional charge preferred against 
Capt, P. P, Morgan, by Brigadier Car- 





Court Martial. 








enter, commanding at Cuttack: For 
otae, while under arrest on the fore- 
going charges, addressed a_ letter to 
Brigade Major Faithfull, dated Cuttack, 
the 2st Nov. 1823, conveying highly 
offensive and unjustifiable imputations on 
my conduet, particularly in the follow- 
ing; viz. ** 1do, however, most solemnly 
protest against such decision, as well as 
the debarring me from reference to su- 
perior authority, as acts of the utmost 
cruelty. This is, | believe, the first time 
of an officer under arrest being placed at 
the mercy and discretion of his declared 
and professed enemies ;—for such, and 
unprovokedly such, do I conceive Major 
Watson and his staff officers to be: and 
it is well known that no enmity is so 
implacable as that which is gratuitously 
adopted. From these officers [I do ex- 
pect nothing but indignity and oppres 
sion ; and whilst impressed with such an 
opinion, [ cannot retrain from expressing 
abhorrence of the cruelty and injustice ot 
subjecting me to their authority.” The 
same being subversive of military disci- 
, and in breach of the Articles of 
Var. G. CarRreNnteRr, Lieut. Col. 
Commanding in Cuttack, 

Cuttack, Nov. 24, 1823. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the tollowing decision :— 

Finding and Sentence. —The Cowt 
having maturely weighed the evidenc« 
adduced, with what the prisoner has 
urged in his defence, is of opinion that 
he is guilty of all and every part of the 
charges preferred against him, which 
being in breach of the Articles of War, 
does sentence him, Capt. P. P. Morgan, 
2d Battalion 26th Native Infantry, to be 
discharged the service of the Honourable 
Company. Approved and confirmed, 

Epwop. Pacer, General, 
Commander in Chief in India. 

The sentence of this General Court 
Martial is accompanied by a recommen - 
dation of the prisoner to clemency, on 
the grounds of length of service, and the 
Commander in Chief would be well in- 
clined to attend to it, if he did not feel 
imperatively called npon to mark, by a 
severe example to the Army, the sense 
he entertains of the conduct of those 
who, instead of employing the influence 
resulting from mature years and long 
service to direct the minds of inexpe- 
rienced youth in the straight path of duty 
and reverence for legitimate authority, 
avail themselves of it to teach them the 
lesson of insubordination and disrespect 
to their superiors. Capt. Morgan is to 
be struck off the jist of the army from 
the date on which this order may be pub- 
lished at Dinapore, and directed to pro- 
ceed without Sie to Fort William. Oa 
his arrival there, the ‘Town and Fort 
Major will be pleased to take the neces- 
sary steps for providing Mr, Morgan with 
a passage to Europe, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Births.—-Feb, 29. At Dacea, the Lady 
of G. C. Weguelin, Esq. of a daughter.— 
Mareh Ist. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. 
MeMaullin, of a son.— $d. AtCale ue the 
wife of Mr. J. E. Cassin, of the H.C. 
Bengal Service, of a son.—4th. At . s- 
sore, Mrs. A. Thomas, the wife of Mr. 
W. Thomas, Missionary, of a son.—7th. 
At Caleutta, Mrs. J. Harris, ofason; Mrs, 
J. W. Sherriff, of a son.—12th. At San- 
gor, the lady of Capt. Cave, Superinten- 
deut Field ‘Trans ort, of a daughter.— 
Math. At Fort William, the Lady of Capt. 
J.N. Creighton, H. M. Jith Light Dra- 
goons, ofason ; Mrs. H. Boileau, of a son. 
—2Ist. Mrs. G. G. Fraser, of a daughter. 

—25th. The lady of Capt. A. Galloway, 
Agent for Gunpowder, of a daughter.— 
27th. At Berhampore, the lady of Capt. 
A. Shuldham, loth Regt. N. 1., of a 
daughter.—230th. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. A. 
Goldsmith, of a daughter; Mrs. Eb, 
Christopher, of a daughter.—3lIst. At 
Soorey, the lady of W. N. Garrett, Esq. 
Civil Service, ofa sone yg 2) At Dum 
Dum, the lady of Lieut. Laurenson, of 
Artillery, of a daughter, 

Marriages.—March Ist. At Calcutta, 
G. Gregory, Esq. to Miss O. Sarkies, 
daughter of the late J. Sarkies—J3th. 
C. Cowles, Esq. to Miss C. S. Walsh.— 
Mth. At Chinsurah, G. T.G. Overbeck, 
Esq. to Miss H. W. Herkiots.—15th. At 
Ally Ghur, Lieut. F. B. Todd, of the Hon. 
Company's Forces, to Char lotte Tilney, 
only daughter of Capt. Long.—April 2 
At Caleutta, Capt. { Howard, of the 
Country Service, to Miss M, A. H. ‘Tich- 
bourne. 

Deaths.—March Ist. At the house of 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart, Anne, daughter of the 
late Dr. Patch,—12th At Calcutta, L. 
Elliot, second son of Mr. W. G, Smith.— 
i> At Chiusurah, Mar wife of Capt. 

.P. Wymer, 31 asegt.—2Ist. Captain 
7 Daniels, of the Country Service.—22d. 
Mrs. M. Pauling.—24th. Rater W. Bag- 
shaw; at Jessore, Emma Helen, daugh- 

ter of J. Hubbard, Esq.—27th. At Cal- 
cutta, A, Lackersteen, Esq. 


MADRAS, 

Births. —Feb. 1. At St. Thomas's 
Mount, the lady of Capt. A, Crawford, 
of the Artillery, of a son. ee At Cud2 
dapah, the 1 lady of Lieut. J. R. Sayers, 
2d Batt. 4th Regt, N. L, ws Fag ad 


7th. At Arcot, Mrs. Scott, the wife of 
Quartermaster J. Scott, of ason.—I7th. 
At Fort St. George, the lady of Capt. FE. 
Stehelin, H. M. 41st Regt. of a son. 
lvth. At Arcot, the lady of Lieut. F. 
Hunter, Ist Regt. Light Cavalry, of a son; 
at the Presidency, the lady of W. R. Tay- 
lor, Esq. of the H. C. Civil Service, of a 
son.—20th, At Madr: is, Mw wife of Mr. 
C. Godfrey, of a a At Jaulnal, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Buch: ai t Light 
Cavalry, of a son.—March Ist. At Ma 
dras, Mrs, J. L. Gotting, of a daughter. 
—d. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. Col 
Campbell, 6th Regt. of a son.—7th. At 
Jaffnapatam, the lady of the Rey. R. 
Carver, Missionary, of adaughter.—i3th. 
At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Molesworth, of a daughter.—20th. At 
Pondicherry, Mrs. E. Magny, of a son. 
—23d. At the Presidency, Cantonment, 
the lady of Lieut. and Adjut. Claridge, 
of a son.—26th. The lady of BR. Sprye, 
Esq. 9th Regt. N. 1. of a daughter.— Apr. 
}. At the Presidency, the lady of «A. 
Crawley, Esq. H.C, Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

Marriages.—Feb. 3d. At St. George’s 
Chureh, Capt. Beach, af H. C. S. Rock- 
ingham, to Miss French, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late G. French, Esq. of Cal- 
cutta.—26th. At Seringapatam, Lieut. T. 
P. Hay, Ist Batt. 11th Regt. to Miss G. 
R. ‘Tl. Arnaud, daughter of F. Arnaud, 
Esq. of Port a & Mauritius —March 
Ist. At Madras, C. Guichard, Esq. jun. 
to Elizabeth, eldes t di wwghter of John 
Henry, Esq. of Madras; Mr. T. Innis, 
to Miss E. Kicholas.—7th. At the Black 
Town Chapel, Mr. C.J. Jones, to Miss C. 
Skillern, daughter of Mr. M, Skillern.— 
#th. John Babington, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, to Jane, eldest daughter of A. 
Spiers, Esq. of the Medical Establishment. 
—Yth. At Trichinopoly, Capt. W. Jones, 
13th Regt N. L. to Evelina, daughter of 
J. Wyse, Esq. Garrison Surgeon of that 
station.—l2th. At St. Mary’s, Trichin- 
opoly, C Roberts ,»Esq.o f the Civil Se rvice, 
to Emma C hampion, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Armstrong, C. B. and K. C. 
T.S. commanding H. M. Royal Regiment. 
15th. At Pondicherry, Capt. A. Haultain, 
to Maria, eldest daughter a the late 
Lieut.- Col. R. Brice.—23d. J.W. Lewis, 
Esq. Madras Civil Service, to Harriet, 
fifth daughter of Rev. J. Dampier, of 
Langton, Dorsetshire. 

Deaths.—Jan. 24. At Masulipatam, the 
Rey. C, Bankes, B.A. Military Chaplain 
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at Secunderabad.—29. At Vipery, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. T. a 7. At 
Pursuwakum, Mr. L. Chambers.—9. At 
Yallamunchully, Lieut. D’Esterre, of the 
Carnatic European Vet. Batt.—15th. At 
Bellary, Capt. J. Weir, 7th Regt. Light 
Cavalry.—loth. At Cananore, Capt.H. M. 
Cooper, Ist Batt. Lith Regt.; at Bel- 
yaum, the infant son of Capt. Kemble, 
A. A.G. Field Force.—1léth. At Chun- 
rleput, Capt. J. I’. Gill, of H. M. Royal 
Rext.; at Madras, Miss A. B, Moraes.— 
19th. At Cannanore, Capt. T. Chambers, 
Ist Batt. 6th Regt. N, 1.—22d. At Madras, 
Mr. G. F. Cappel.—March 3, At'Trichen- 
dore, James Charles, infant son of James 
Monro, Esq. C.S. aged 18 months.—7th. 
At Jaffuapatam, Mrs. Carver, wife of the 
Rev.R.Carver,Missionary.—éth. At Tuti- 
corin, Mr.J.DeJong.—i lth. Mr.J.Hunt, 
of the Account. General’s Office —12th. 
At St. Thomas’s Mount, Mr. Conductor 
Goodwin.—l¢th. At Kurnool, the lady of 
Lieut. Bradfield, Ist Batt. 13th Regt.— 
22d. At Tranquebar, J. Lindgaard, Esq. 
late Accountant-General in the Danish 
Service, 


BOMBAY. 


Births.—March 5. At Hingolee, the 
lady of Capt. C. St. John Grant, H. H. 
Nizam’s Horse, of a 8on.—9th. At 
Government House, the Lady of Capt. 
Burrows, of adaughter.—1 Ith. At Poona, 
the lady of Ensign Warrington, of his 
Majesty’s 67th Regt., of a daughter.— 
20th. At Shoolapoor, the Lady ot Lieut. 
S. Athill, H.C. Engineers, of a daughter, 
—April 7th. At Aurungabad, the lady of 
D.S. Young, Esq. Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment, of a + ae 

Marriages.—March 17. At St. Tho- 
mas’s Church, Mr. C. Bowring, Chief 
Officer of the Ship Asia Felix, to Mrs. 
M.Pollock.—20th. Mr. J. Porter, Conduc- 
tor in the Ordnance Department, to 
Miss P. Folkard.—3Ist. At Hingney, R, 
Jenkins, Esq. Resident at Nagpoor, to 
Eliza Helen, eldest daughter of the late 
H. Spottiswoode, Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service ; Lieut. M. Stack, 3d Regt. 
Bombay L. C. to Cecilia, second daugh- 
ter of the same.—April 12th. At Poonah, 
W. Carstairs, Esq. Medical Storekeeper, 
P. D. A. to Miss King, only daughter of 
the late J. King, Esq. of H. M. 47th Regt. 


Deaths.—Feb. 21. Drowned, in Bom- 
hay Harbour, having fallen overboard 
accidentally, from the ship Hercules, to 
which ship he belonged, Mr. P. Sharpe, 
son of the Rev. Launcelot Sharpe, of Ed- 
monton,—25th, At Cochin, P, D, Van 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Vullen, of the English Church.—29th. 
At Bardolie, Lieut. B. Dominicetti, of 
the H.C. Marine.—March 3. At Shola- 
pore, Augusta, the wife of Major Larny, 
commanding Ist Batt. 6th Regt. N. L— 
12th. At Rajkote, George Lawrence, 
only son of Lieut. Worthy, Line Adju- 
taut.—l6th. Mrs. C. Keys, wife of Capt. 
J. Keys, of the Elizabeth, of Bombay.— 
léth. At Bombay, Lieut.-Col. Warren, 
C. B., H. M. 47th Regt.—April 6th. Mr. 
H. C. Moorehouse, Surgeon of the Ship 
Ganges; at Bycullah, Lieut. J. J. S. 
Jervis, of the Bombay Artillery. — Mth. 
At Bombay, Dr. C. A. Verem. 
CAPE. 

Birth—April 2]. Lady C. Somerset, 

of a daughter. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Births.—July 29. At Chelsea, the lady 
of A. M. Ramsay, Esq., late of the Bengal 
Med. Estab., of a son.—August @th, At 
Dundee, the lady of J, Sandwith, Esq., 
of Bombay, of twin daughters.--11th. 
At Worthing, the lady of Joseph Balling- 
all, Esq., late Naval Storekeeper of his 
Majesty’s Dock-yard, at Trincomalee, of 
a son.—At Rodwell, near Weymouth, 
the lady of Capt. J. B. Seely, of the 
Bombay Army, and late deeend bs Com- 
mand in the Nagpore Auxiliaries, of a 
son, 


Marriages. — August 6th. At Edin- 
burgh, Capt. T, Paterson, his Majesty’s 
63d Regt., to Mary Ann, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut, Col. Sherriff, of the 
Madras Cavalry.—11th. At St. George’s 
Church, Capt. Sanders, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, to Elizabeth Oswald, eldest 
daughter of A. Anderson, Esq., Chapel- 
street, Grosvenor-square.—13th. J. Pat- 
terson, Esq., of Bengal, M.S., to Anne 
Louisa, widow of the late W. Of Neil, Esq. 
of the Bengal Service.—24th. At West- 
minster, R. Wilton, Esq., of Gloucester, 
to Charlotte Maria, eldest daughter of 
J. Hallett, Esq., of Dulwich, and for- 
merly of Bombay; at Donhead, Wilts, 
John Jones, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
of Pentre Mawr, Denbighshire, to Ma- 
rianne, youngest daughter of the late 
William Burlton, Esq. of Wykin Hall, 
Leicestershire. 

Deaths.—July 25. At Jersey, Lieut.- 
Colonel Spawforth, late of the 2d Ceylon 
Regiment.—ilth. At Edinburgh, M. J. 
Craigie, eldest daughter of Capt. E. 
Craigie, of the Hon, E, 1, Comp, Service. 








Date. 

July 3t 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 5 
Ang. 3S 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 13 
Ang. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 24 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGCINCE. i 
ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 
Off Plymouth .. Hope . Flint «» Madras .. Mar. 4 i | 
Portsmouth ., Asia .. Currie -» Bombay  .. Mar. 29 ; 
Deal .. Charlotte .. Stevenson,.. Bombay .. Mar. 17 i: i 
Off Dover -. Nepos .. Trader .. Mauritius .. April 26 i@ 4 
Portsmouth ,. Pilot .. Gardner .. Bengal .. Dec. 14 
Deal .. Waterloo .. Studd . Bombay .. Mar. 21 
Deal .. Boyne .. Lawson Bengal oo Mar. 4 
Deal .. Lady Campbell ,, Betham Bengal ce | Wem aI iia 
Deal .. Neptune .. Edwards ,, Bengal oc eae ; 
Off Dover .. Aquatic .. Clover .. Mauritius .,  Aprill5 
Deal .. Potton .. Welbank ,, Bengal ‘ Mar. 1 Hef, 
Off Dover .. Patience .. Kind .. Cape ~- Mar. 29 = 
Deal .. Maitland .. OfBrien ,, Bengal ~» Mar. 9 
Liverpool .. Calcutta .. Strogan Bengal oe Mar. 19 oi 
Off Liverpool ,, Ganges .. Milford Bombay ,, April26 , 
Off Newhaven ,, Lady Amherst ,, Clifton ,, Bengal .. Mar. 16 
Plymouth ,. Mariner .. Herbert ,, Bencoolen ,, Aprill0 


Off Dover .. Mentor .. Harrison 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


China .» April 6 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander Port. of Depart, 

Mar. 29 Bengal ee Ganges .» Ford +» London 

April 5 Cape of Good Hope H.M.S. Tamar Herbert - Plymouth 
April 19 Cape of Good Hope Cambrian «+ Birkbeck »» Liverpool 
April 19 Manritius BA John Barry  .. Roche - London 

April 19 Mauritius ie Orpheus .. Finlay -» London 

April 27 Cape of Good Hope Luna .. Knox -» London 

April 28 Cape of Good Hope H. M.S. Arachne Chads -» Portsmouth 


April 30 Cape of Good Hope Britannia .. Burke 


«+ Plymouth 





June 2 Cape of Good Hope Hottentot »» Sinclair -. London 
DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 

Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
July 3i Deal - Mediterranean,.. Stewart +» Ceylon 
July 3Ll Deal «. Circassian .» Douthwaite .. Bengal 
Aug. 7 Deal .» Euphrates -» Mead -» Bengal 
Aug. 7 Deal e- Sarah .. Bowen +» Bombay 
Aug. 20 Cowes -» Splendid .. Stirling +» China 
Aug. 20 Deal + Pinan .» Winspear .» St. Helena 
Aug. 22 Portsmouth ,. Regalia -» Hemmings .. Bombay 
Aug. 22 Portsmouth .. Juliana .- Fotherington .. China and Quebec 
Aug. 22 Deal F: Nerinae .. Northwood ,. Cape 
Aug. 22 Portsmouth .. Milford .. Horwood .. Bombay 
Aug. 22 Deal .. Morley .. Halliday .. Bengal 
Aug. 23 Plymouth .. Moffatt .. Brown .. China and Quebec 
Aug. 24 Gravesend ., Cumbrian .. Clarkson .. Bombay 
Aug. 25 Gravesend Kerswell .. Armstrong .. Cape 

SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 

Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 
Sept. 3 Portsmouth Sir George Osborne Coulson +» Cape of Good Hope 
Sept. 4 Portsmouth Felicitas -- Campbell .. Madras and Bengal 
Sept. 6 Portsmouth Thomas +» Winspear .. Cape Verds & St. Helen. | 
Sept. 6 Portsmouth Sophia -- Barclay -» Madras and Bengal \ 
Sept. 7 Portsmouth Portsea -- Shepheard .. Bengal } 
Sept.10 Portsmouth Alfred -» Lamb +» Bombay 
Sept.10 Portsmouth Harriet -» Felcher  .. Batavia and Singapore ' 
Sept.10 Portsmouth Ganges ee a oe Pree os 
Sept.15 Portsmouth Aurora «. Ear +» Madras and Bengal i 
Sept.20 Portsmouth Rockingham -. Waugh - Bengal hi 
Sept.20 Portsmouth Ogle Castle -» Lamb .» Bombay 1 
Sept.20 Portsmouth Alexander -. Richardson ,, Mauritius and Ceylon ’ 
Sept.25 Portsmouth Rochester «» Coppin «» Madras 
Sept,30 Portsmouth Boyne es Lawson ve Bengal 
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SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Lat. and Long. 
33:8. 26 E. 


Date. P. of Depart. 


Feb. 9 London .. 
April29 London .. 
May 19 London .. 
June 9 London ,, 37.19 N,. 
June 22 London ., 6.22 N. 22 W. 
July 6 London ,, 37,30 N, 13 W. 


Off the Cape 


GENERAL 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 

By the Hercules—From Bombay: W. Whea- 
don, Esq. M.D. from Bombay; three Misses 
Hooper, trom Ceylon, and a female servant. 

By the Maria.—From Batavia: Capt. T.T. 
Harrington, from Singapore. 

By the Hope. — From Madras: Mesdames 
Yates, Harpur, Pugh, Foote, and Patown; 
Lieut. Col. Ogilvie, H. M. 45th Foot; Dr. 
Yates, Major Yarde, Capt. M‘Donald, Ist Reg. 
N.1.; Capt. Condell, 16th Regt. N. 1. ; Lieuts. 
Patown and Thornbury, 54th Regt.; Lieut. 
Warlock, H. M. 69th Foot; Lieut. Nugent, 54th 
Regt.; Lieuts. Sotherland and Campbeil, 46th 
Regt.; nine children, one European servant, 
one native ditto, and sixty-four invalids. J. A, 
Moore, Esq. of the Nizam’s service; Lieut. 
M‘Kenzie, 13th Light Dragoons, and one native 
servant, were landedat the Cape, 

By the Lady Campbell (in addition to our 
List of Bengal Passengers as per last number) : 
Mrs. A. Mitford ; Misses E. Hal!, A. Home, and 
M. Mitford; Capt. J.G. Mitford, Madras Army ; 
Lieut, A. Shiel, H. M. 8yth Foot; Lieut. J. 
Ralph, 30th Regt.; Lieut. W. Armstrong, 41st 
Regt.; three Masters Mitford, four servants, 
thirty invalids, three women, and four children, 
all from Madras; Lieut. Col. and Miss M. 
Heathcote, G. Vrignun, Esq. Lady and four 
Masters Vrignon ; Lieut. Col. J. Paton, Misses 
E. Chilcott, and M, Neate ; J. H. Swinhoe, Esq. 
Miss J. Swinhoe, Mis. S. Bell, and Dr. A. 
Napier. 

By the Waterloo.—From Bombay: Mr. Lid- 
dell, Assistant Surgeon. 

By the Ocean.— From New South Wales: 
Messrs. Currie and Woodhouse ; Drs. Douglas, 
M‘Tarnan, Walker, and Davis ; Capt. Irvin, ot 
Bengal Army, Lady, and four children; Adj. 
Mackie, 3d Regt. Bufis, Mrs. Mackie, Mrs. and 
Miss Young, and Master Blackstone. 

By the Boyne.—From Bengal: Mrs. Broders ; 
Misses A, Neil, Brown, and Robertson; R. 
Holdsworth, Esq., Lieut. J. Burney, H.C. S.; 
Masters Brown and H. Lefevre ; and one native 
servant. 

By the Nepos —From the Mauritius: Lieuts. 
Campbell and Bushelwall. 

By the Neptune.— From Bengal: Mr.and Mrs. 
Ellerton and three children; Capt. and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, and one child; Lieut., Mrs., and 
Miss Mulkum; Miss Toone; J. Burn, Esq.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray, and twochildren ; Surgeon 
Mansell and child ; Assistant Surgeon Harrison, 
N.1.; Mr. Lambton and Lieut. Yates, H. M.S. 
from the Cape ; two Misses Breton, Master Bre- 


Sir E. Paget 
16.25 S. 7#.53 E, Macqueen ee 
Duke of Bedford 
13.00 W. Rose 
Lady Amherst .. Lucas oe 
Layton ee 


Ship's Name. Commander. Destination, 
Bengal 
Beng. & Ch. 
Mad.x Ben, 
Mad.& Ben, 
Madras 
Bengal 


Geary ve 
Walker 

Cunnyngham 
.. Marquis” .. 


Miller , 


LIST OF PASSENGERS, 


ton; two European servants, and five Native 
ditto, 

By the Charlotte.—From Bombay: Mr. Far- 
quharson. 

By the Maitland.—From Bengal and Madras: 
Miss A. Bernard, Master C. Davis, Lieut. Cour- 
tain, H. M. 44th Regt., Lady, and son; Master 
J. Breen, Mesdames Ballard (left at the Cape), 
O’Brien, and Dale; Master and Miss Dale ; 
Mr. R. Murray, royal navy; Mr. Curling, Sur- 
geon, H.C. S.; Capt. M'Kenzie, Secretary to 
the Government at Bencoolen (left at the Cape); 
Capt. N. Cephala, Agent on behalf of the Greek 
Patriots; and J. F. Steuart, Esq. from the Cape. 

By the Potton.—From Bengal: Mr. W. and 
Mrs. Brodie ; Mr. R. Liddiard (leftat the Cape) ; 
Cornet R. Collins, H. M. 16th Lancers ; Master 
W. S. Harrowell, two Misses Brodie, Mrs, 
Saltmarsh from St. Helena, and 35 invalids, 

By the Lady Amherst.—From Bengal; Mr. R. 
Prince, from St. Helena. 

By the Lady Nugent.—From Bengal, arrived 
at the Cape: Lieut. Col. J. Noble, C. B. Horse 
Brigade ; Lieut. Weldon, 2d Batt, Artill.; Major 
W. Clapham, 4th Regt. Infantry ; J. Amersley, 
Esq. Surgeon; Lieut. J. Home, Ist Batt. Artill.; 
Mr. J. Gibson, and Mr. Wright. 

By the Mexborough.—From Bengal, arrived at 
Madras : Mrs, and Miss Greig, Mr, Suter, and 
Mr, Underwood, 

By the Udney.—From Bengal and Madras : 
Mesdames Goodman. and Deadwich; J. W. 
Kerge, Esq.; Lieut. Sheil, from Bengal; W. 
Willston, Esq.; Lieut.Gregg, H. M. 30th Regt. ; 
Lieuts. Fasket and Davidson, H. M. 46th Regt. ; 
and Lieut. Henderson, 23d Regt N, I. 


On the 25th of August, a Court of 
Directors was held at the East India 


House, when the following ships were 
taken up and thns stationed; viz. 

Atlas, Capt. —.- ; Herefordshire, Capt. Wm. 
Hope ; Madras apd China, to touch at Ceylon.— 
Vansittart, Capy. H. Dalrymple; Windsor,Capt. 
Thomas Havigide ; Bombay and China early, 
to touch at the Cape.—Kellie Castle, Capt. E. L. 
Adams; Inglis, Capt. Samuel Serle; Bombay 
and China.—Farquharson, Capt. Wm. Cruick: 
shank; St. Helena Bombay, and China,.—Gen, 
Kydd, Capt. Alexander Nairne; Hythe, Capt. 
J. P. Wilson; Royal George, Capt. C. 8. Ti- 
mins ; Waterloo, Capt. Richard Alsager ; Bridge- 
water, Capt. —— ; Kent, Capt. Henry Cobb; 
Bengal and China.—Repulse, Capt. John Pater- 
son; St. Helena, Bencoolen, and China. 





